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ETHAN ALLEN. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING. 

A FEW years ago I was sojourning for a day or two in 
= =T RY the beautiful village of Burlington, Vermont, which 
ETHAN ALLEN. spreads out so pleasantly over a gentle slope upon the 

eastern margin of Lake Champlain. I had just come 

from Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and was on my way 
y toward St. John’s, Chamblée, Montreal, and Quebec. It 
was in sultry August. At early dawn I mounted a horse, and in company with a young lady 
upon another, rode to a little embowered cemetery within sound of the cascades of the 
charming Winooski. ‘There sleep several of the patriarchs and some of the heroes of that 
northern border; and among them reposes the mortality of Eruan ALLEN, the colossus of the 
group. We clambered over the style, and waded through the deep grass, which was sparkling 
with dew, until we reached the tomb of the hero, encanopied by maples and a drooping willow. 
It is a tomb appropriate for such a sturdy republican. Upon a granite base rests a plain white 
marble slab, bearing the following unostentatious inscription : 
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THE 
CORPOREAL PART 
or 
GENERAL ETHAN ALLEN 
RESTS BENEATH THIS STONE, 
tue 12TH DAY OF FEBRUARY, 1789, 
AGED 50 YEARS. 
NS SPIRIT TRIED THE MERCIES OF HIS GOD, 
IN WHOM ALONE HE BELIEVED AND STRONGLY TRUSTED. 


Near this humble monument are the graves 
of several of his relatives, and that of his brother 
Ira, the earliest historian of Vermont as a State 
of our confederation. Their earth-beds were 
inclosed by a chain, supported by small granite 
obelisks, and curtained with shrubs of seringo, 
iiiac, and rose. In the branches of the maples 
the birds, lately so silent, were chanting matin 
hymns, and the fragrance of flowers went up 
from the opening petals like sweet incense to 
the God of the birds and blossoms. There was 
a charm within that consecrated acre. 

“I like that ancient Saxon phrase which calls 

The burial-ground God's Acre! It is just; 
It consecrates each grave within its walls, 

And breathes a benison .o’er the sleeping dust. 
God's Acre! Yes, that blessed name imparts 

Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 
The seed that they had garnered in their hearts, 

Their bread of life, alas! no more their own.” 

LONGFELLOW. 

There was a peculiar charm there in that 
early morning light, in the midst of the birds 
and blossoms, and the unceasing chorus of the 
Winooski. History opened wide her wonderful 
volume, romance delineated its glowing pic- 
tures, while patriotism and poetry, uniting lofti- 
est sentiment and sveetest melody, filled the 
heart with exquisite emotions. Who can stand 
at the grave of a man whose deeds sparkle like 
diamonds upon the pages of his country’s his- 
tory and not feel a spirit akin to worship stir- 
ring within him? Such a man was the leader 
of the Green Mountain Boys through many try- 
ing scenes. 

Ethan Allen was not a native of the State in 
whose historic drama he acted a conspicuous 
part. He was born in Connecticut in 1739, in 
the town of Litchfield, it is believed, before his 
parents left there for a residence in Cornwall. 
He was not much favored in early life with the 
schoolmaster’s instructions by book and birch. 
‘** The critic,” he observes, in the introduction 
to his Narrative of his Captivity, ‘‘will be 
pleased to excuse any inaccuracies in the per- 
formance itself, as the author has unfortunate- 
ly missed of a liberal education.” That “miss” 
did not affect his future usefulness. The vigor 
of his intellect and his physical energy supplied 
all wants of college learning in fitting him for 
the peculiar sphere in which he was called to 
act. He was not the coarse, ignorant, unsocial, 
and arrogant man whom popular belief is dis- 
posed to contemplate in the character of Ethan 
Allen. He was not polished by the attrition 
of refinement, nor was he expert in the delicate 
arts of 


i a for his home was 
among pio’ a rude wilderness, whose 





chief reliance, in the battle of life, was upon 
physical strength rather than upon convention- 
al proprieties. He was truly a Boanerges— 
a son of thunder—among his associates; honest 
in his intentions, fearless in the performance 
of his duties, frank in the expression of his 
opinions, generous toward his enemies and op- 
ponents, eminently judicious in council, and a 
civil and military leader who never disappointed 
the expectations of his followers. Such was 
the man—the chief instrument in laying the 
foundations of one of the sovereign States of our 
confederacy—whose career we are about to con- 
sider. It is to be lamented that a man so con- 
spicuous should have passed from among us 
without a memento traced by the pencil of art. 
The true lineaments of his face and person are 
lost forever.* 

Ethan was the eldest of six brothers, four of 
whom, with himself, emigrated to the fertile 
territory west of the Green Mountains, which 
stretches along almost the entire length of Lake 
Champlain, on itseastern border. Thither they 
went, among the earlier settlers, disputed the 
mastery with the beasts of the forest, and opened, 
with the axe and plow, the generous bosom of 
mother earth to the blessed sunlight and the 
fattening rain. The French and Indian war 
had just ended, and no question of political 
jurisdiction over that wilderness had yet been 
raised when the Allens built their first rude 
cabins there. That question, however, was 
soon presented to the settlers for a practical 
decision ; and we must briefly survey its history 
in order to comprehend the dawning of the 
public life of our hero. 

It must be remembered that the western 
boundaries of provinces in America for which 
charters were originally obtained from the Brit- 
ish monarchs were wholly indefinite, some of 
them being, by the words of the instrument, on 
**the South Sea,” or Pacific Ocean. The in- 
terior of the vast continent and the distance 
from ocean to ocean were unknown; and the 
forecast of statesmen did not perceive the proba- 
bility of the establishment of a series of empires, 
extending inward, and having, by necessity, 
fixed boundaries and defined sovereign privi- 
leges. Herein was concealed the kernel of 
many difficulties, especially in connection with 
the New England colonies. 

When Charles the Second of England gave 
the province of New Netherland (which he did 
not possess) to his brother, the Duke of York, 
the eastern boundary was defined by the patent 
as being on the Connecticut River, while the 
western boundaries of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut were, by their charters, upon the 
*¢ South Sea,” or Pacific Ocean. Here was di- 


* The portrait of General Ethan Allen was never 
painted. The picture at the head of this article con- 
tains a drawing of an heroic statue of the hero made by 
the skillful hand of Mr. B. H. Kinney, of Burlington, 
Vermont, kindly furnished to the writer by the artist. It 
is an ideal of the celebrated leader. The drawing of the 
tomb of the patriot was made by the writer at the time 
of his visit above alluded to. 
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rect and palpable conflict, which nothing but 
mutual concessions and compromises could set- 
tle. It was an open question when the Duke 
obtained his new possessions by conquest, and 
the name of the province was changed to that 
of New York, one of the proprietor’s titles. 
Commissioners settled it, by agreeing that the 
boundary line between the New England prov- 
inces and New York should be at twenty miles 
eastward of the Hudson, and running parallel 
with that river. This line was first established 
between New York and Connecticut, and, by 
precedent, some time afterward, between New 
York and Massachusetts. New Hampshire 
finally appeared, and, pleading those precedents, 
asked to have the line of its sister colonies ex- 
tended northward as its own definite western 
boundary. New York had already controverted 
the right of Massachusetts to the northern ¢x- 
tension of the Connecticut line; now that prov- 
ince emphatically protested against the new 
claim. As the country had never been sur- 
veyed or settled, the claim and the protest were 
of little immediate consequence, but of great 
prospective importance. Thus the matter stood 
when Benning Wentworth became governor of 
New Hampshire in 1741. 

Wentworth, on receiving his commission, 
was authorized by the King to issue patents for 
unimproved lands within the limits of his prov- 
ince. Settlers were then penetrating the wil- 
derness westward of the Connecticut River, and 
some had gone over the Green Mountains and 
built their pioneer fires even upon the wooded 
borders of Lake Champlain. Numerous appli- 
cations for grants were made, and in 1749, 
Governor Wentworth gave a patent for a town- 
ship of land, six miles square, near the north- 
western angle of Massachusetts, having for its 
western limit a line parallel with that of the 
two adjoining provinces, or twenty miles east- 
ward of the Hudson River. In honor of the 
Governor of New Hampshire the township was 
called Bennington. That grant first brought 
the territorial question between New York and 
New Hampshire to a direct issue. 

New York claimed the whole territory north 
of Massachusetts, as far eastward as the Con- 
necticut River, and, of course, protested against 
the grants of Governor Wentworth, declaring 
them illegal and null. The latter disregarded 
allremonstrances, because he asserted the claims 
of his province to be just, and at the com- 
mencement of the French and Indian war in 
1754 he had issued patents for fourteen town- 
ships westward of the Connecticut River. That 
war periled the frontier settlements, for Indian 
invasions were frequent, and for five years very 
few men were bold enough to seek a new 
home in that northern wilderness. But when, 
in 1759 and 1760, Canada passed from under 
the French dominion to that of the English, and 
this border territory became a place of compara- 
tive safety, a great number of adventurers sought 
possessions there. ‘There was a sudden gush 





tions for patents composed much of Governor 
Wentworth’s daily business. Within four years 
he issued grants for one hundred and thirty- 
eight townships of the size of Bennington; and 
that territory, comprising a greater portion of 
the present State of Vermont, was known as 
the ‘‘ New Hampshire Grants” from that time 
until the kindling of the war for Independence. 

The original proprietors of the Grants had 
received their domain from Governor Went- 
worth on easy terms. The territorial disputes 
had awakened some doubts in their minds re- 
specting the validity of their titles, and many 
of them sold their lands in parcels to practical 
farmers at a large advance. Among these 
farmers were the Allens and several of their 
friends from Connecticut, who settled in the 
township of Bennington at about the year 1763. 
Emigration flowed in that direction with a con- 
tinually augmenting stream. All the town- 
ships becamé its receptacles, and were rapidly 
filling with a hardy, independent resident pop- 
ulation, when the authorities of New York per- 
ceived the necessity of immediate and efficient 
interference, before it should be forever too late. 
Lieutenant-Governor Colden (then acting Gov- 
ernor), accordingly, wrote an energetic letter to 
Governor Wentworth, protesting against his 
grants. He also sent a proclamation among 
the people, declaring the Connecticut River to 
be the boundary between New York and New 
Hampshire. Protests and proclamations were 
alike unheeded by Wentworth and the people, 
until 1764, when the matter was laid before 
the King in council for adjudication. It was 
decided in favor of New York. Bowing to 
royal authority, Wentworth ceased issuing pat- 
ents for lands westward of the Connecticut 
River, and a source of immense wealth for 
himself was thus suddenly checked. The set- 
tlers, regarding the question as one of territo- 
rial jurisdiction only, felt very little interest in 
the decision, for they believed their civil rights 
and property would be as much respected by 
the authorities of one colony as another. They 
were contented. But their pleasant dream of 
confidence was soon dispelled. 

New York acted unwisely if not unjustly. 
Not content with the award of territorial juris- 
diction over the Grants, it was claimed, on 
the authority of able legal decisions, that that 
jurisdiction included the right of property in 
the soil as well as of government. The au- 
thorities of New York declared all the patents 
for lands westward of the Connecticut River, 
issued by Wentworth, to be void, and proceeded 
to order the survey and sale of farms in the 
possession of actual settlers who had bought 
and paid for them, and in many instances had 
made great progressin improvements. This op- 
pression was a fatal mistake. It was like sow- 
ing dragon’s teeth to see them produce a crop 
of full-armed men. The settlers had been dis- 
posed to be quict, loyal friends of New York; 
now they were converted imto determined, re- 





of enterprise, and the consideration of applica- 


bellious, and defiant foes. “A néw and power- 
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ful element of opposition to the claims of New | vised him to go home and persuade his Green 
York was thus evoked. It was no longer the | Mountain friends to make the best terms they 
shadowy, unsubstantial government of New Hamp- ‘could with their new landlords, at the same 
shire, panoplied in proclamations, that opposed | time reminding him that their case was a des- 
the arrogant pretensions of New York; it was | perate one, for ‘‘ might often prevails over right.” 
the sinews and muskets of the people of the | The suggestion thoroughly aroused the sleeping 
Grants, backed by all New Hampshire — ay, | lion of Allen’s nature, and he vehemently ex- 
by all New England—who now stood in battle- | claimed, “‘ The gods of the valleys are not the 
array against her. She gave them the degrad- gods of the hills!” The startled Attorney-Gen- 
ing alternative of leaving their possessions to | eral asked him toexplain hismeaning. ‘‘ Come 
others, or of repurchasing them—an alternative | to Bennington,” said Allen, with a frown, “and 
to which, as freemen conscious of being right, | you shall understand it!” 
they could not submit. They did not submit,| When Allen reported to his constituents the 
but declared their readiness to defend their soil, | result of his mission, they perceived the altern- 
hand to hand, against any force the oppressor | ative to be slavery or resistance. They did 
might send. Foremost among those who coun- | not long hesitate in their choice of evils. The 
seled resistance, and resolved to fight for vested | news spread from hill to hill, from valley to 
rights, was Ethan Allen, then in the prime of | valley, and from hamlet to cottage, and the 
yeung manhood. indignant people, as with one voice, expressed 
At length the Governor and Council of New | their determination to defend their rights at all 
York summoned all the claimants under the hazards. They saw the door of justice violently 
New Hampshire Grants to appear before them closed against them, and they resolved not to 
at Albany, with their deeds and other evidences | listen longer to fair words from their oppressors. 
of claim, within three months, failing in which, | The time for talking about charters, and grants, 
the claims of all the delinquents should be re-| and jurisdiction, had passed, and the bold 
jected. The settlers, governed by the advice | mountaineers prepared to fight rather than 
of Allen and other leading men, paid no atten-| yield. Suits for ejectment continued to be 
tion to the summons, and their lands were con- | brought before the courts at Albany, to which 
sidered forfeited. In the mean time New York | the settlers paid no attention. Then sheriffs and 
speculators had been busy in purchasing large | | civil magistrates were ordered to go into the 
tracts of these menaced estates, and the people | Grants and execute the mandates of the law. 
of the Grants, foreseeing much trouble from| Nowcame the crisis. The parties had hith- 
this new element of mischief, sent one of their} erto waged their contests by words, at a dis- 
number to England to lay their case before the | tance; now officers of the law and the people 
King and Council. He obtained an order for | met face to face. Men from New York, already 
the Governor of New York to abstain from is- | on the Grants under titles from the civil author- 
suing any more patents or lands eastward of ities there, beheld the gathering storm and fled 
Lake Champlain. That order was issued in | forshelter beyond the disputed boundary. The 
July, 1767. As it was not ex post facto in its | Green Mountain Boys met in council at Ben- 
operation, the New York patentees proceeded  nington, and, by unanimous vote, ‘‘ Resolved to 
to take possession of their grants by writs of | support their rights and property, which they 
ejectment. These were served on the actual | Possessed under the New Hampshire Grants, 
occupants of land for which they had paid. | against the usurpations and unjust claims of 
Some forcibly resisted the officers sent to serve | the Governor and Council of New York, By 
the writs, but a majority seemed disposed to | FORCE, as LAW and JusTICE were denied them.” 
meet their opponents in the courts. A resident | This was the gauntlet of defiance which sher- 
of Shaftesbury was taken to Albany for trial, in | iffs and civil magistrates had the temerity to 
a suit of ejectment. A decision in his case | take up. 
would affect all others, and Ethan Allen sien! The sheriffs came with attendants; their op- 
employed as general agent of the people of the | | | ponents always outnumbered them and drove 
Grants to attend the trial and defend their| them away. The opponents were indicted as 
claims. He first procured a copy of Went- | rioters, but the sheriffs found it as hard to catch 
worth’s commission, then employed Mr. Inger- | the bodies of any of the settlers as it was to seize 
soll, an eminent Connecticut lawyer, as counsel, | their property. Dunmore, then Governor of 
and in June, 1770, they appeared in court at| New York, a haughty hireling of the Crown, be- 
Albany. The whole proceedings proved to be| came very indignant. He issued a thundering 
asolemn farce ; many of the judges and lawyers | proclamation, and ordered the sheriffs to call 
in that province were connected with the spec- | out the posse comitatus—the power of the coun- 
ulators, and the case in hand was predetermined | try—to aid them. Sheriff Ten Eyck, of Al- 
before the trial commenced. The verdict was| bany, with seven hundred and fifiy New York 
in favor of the New York complainant. Allen| militia at his back, marched to arrest James 
was exceedingly indignant, and it was with Brackenridge. He found eighteen armed men 
great difficulty that he could treat Attorney-| in the house, who defied him. He threatened 
General Kemp courteously when that officer | to break in the door. ‘* Attempt it, and you 
called upon him the next morning. Kemp )| are a dead man!” exclaimed a burly voice from 
tried to flatter the sturdy pioneer, and then ad-/| within. He was on the point of executing the 
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TEE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS IN COUNCIL 


threat, when he perceived three hundred armed 
settlers who had been concealed in ambush 
around him. A quick but bloodless retreat was 
effected, and Sheriff Ten Eyck went back to Al- 
bany and reported the New Hampshire Grants 
in a state of rebellion. 

Dunmore loved his ease, and of course loved 
peace. He attempted to gain by strategy what 
he could not hope to effect by force. Bribes 
were offered; settlements of new lands in the 
Grants were promoted, so as to secure for New 
Yorkers a squatter sovereignty ; and measures 
were taken to sow divisions among the mount- 
aineers. The people had more to dread from 
these silent measures than from the strong arm 
of the law. The leaders perceived it, and long 
before Samuel Adams or Dabney Carr invented 
that powerful engine of the Revolution, the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, the Green Mountain 
Boys had set the machine in motion. In ev- 
ery township they formed Committees of Safety 
and Correspondence, and all over the Grants 
the most subtle vigilance was exercised. 

The people also assembled in general conven- 
tion, and resolved that no man should be taken 
from the Grants by a New York officer without the 
permission of some Committee of Safety. They 
did more. They formed a general military asso- 
ciation to assist in maintaining the spirit of that 
resolve of the Convention. And Ethan Allen 
was chosen Colonel Commandant by unanimous 
consent. Seth Warner, Remember Baker, and 
others of less note in history, were made captains, 
and under these the people were disciplined in 
the art of war. The bold hunters also enrolled 
themselves, and devoted their sure rifles to the 
service of the people. Civil authority, in rela- 
tion to intruders, was executed by martial force, 
and every stray offender from New York caught 





| of well-ordered society, was certainly riotous. 





upon the disputed domain, was summarily tried 
by a Committee of Safety, and punished as sum- 
marily, not in a way to imperil life or limb, but, 
as the sentence significantly declared, ‘‘ chas- 
tised with the twigs of the wilderness.” Many a 
poor wight departed the Grants with a receipt in 
full, thus legibly written upon his back, attest- 
ing the payment of the penalty of transgression. 

Colonel Allen now became a marked man. 
The winter and spring of 1772 was a memora- 
ble one in his life. He then first wore a sword 
in defense of right. William Tryon, who had 
lately come from North Carolina, where he had 
severely handled the Regulators—the opponents 
of oppression in that province, was now Govern- 
or of New York, and he regarded Allen as a 
traitor. The people regarded him as a patriot. 
His relative position to Governor and people 
made him both, and with energy he performed 
the acts of both traitor and patriot. With the 
rigor of martial law he enforced the expressed 
will of the people, opposing sheriffs here, and 
driving off New York settlers there. Tryon 
offered twenty pounds sterling for the apprehen- 
sion of Allen, and the same for each of his 
chief associates. They were not apprehended. 
Then he offered one hundred and fifty pounds 
for Allen, and fifty for each of his six chief 
associates. They were not apprehended. They 
were not even intimidated. They were em- 
boldened, and, with ludicrous pomp, Allen of- 
fered a reward of five pounds to any person 
who would deliver the Attorney-General of New 
York’ to any officer of the military association 
of Green Mountain Boys. These were certain- 
ly bold measures, and Colonel Allen frankly 
confessed that the conduct of himself and asso- 
ciates, interpreted by the laws of New York or 
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But he excused it with the plea that the oppres- 
sions of the strong, denying undoubted rights 
to the weak, had forced them to take the only 
method left them to defend those rights. They 
stood upon the soil they had purchased with 
money and improved by labor. They went not 
upon the domain of that strong oppressor, but 
stood only on the defensive; and he thought 
it cruel and unjust for them to be branded as 
outlaws, and have a price set upon their lib- 
erty. 

One mild evening toward the close of April, 
1772, the people of Bennington were alarmed 
by intelligence that Governor Tryon was moving 
up the Hudson River with an army to invade the 
Grants, chastise offenders, and enforce submis- 
sion. ‘The news spread rapidly, and soon the 
leading civilians and military men were assem- 
bled in convention. They took grave counsel 
together; resolved that ‘‘it was their duty to 
oppose Governor Tryon and his troops to the 
utmost of their power ;” dragged two cannons 
and a mortar from Hoosic fort to Bennington ; 
called out the militia, and made every prepara- 
tion to give the expected invader a warm recep- 
tion. But Tryon had no such belligerent in- 
tentions. He had heard of the fruitless expe- 
dition of sheriff Ten Eyck, and had conceived 
the idea that the Regulators of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants were more formidable than the 
Regulators of the Haw and Eno. Instead of 
marching with power into their country, he sent 
them a mild proclamation, and sweetly proposed 
a tilt in diplomacy. He promised protection 
to any deputation they might send to negotiate 
excepting Ethan Allen and his associate out- 
laws. The proposition was agreed to. Two 
delegates went to New York, bearing a letter 
from the people of the Grants to the Governor 
and Council, and also a firm but respectful pro- 
test, both drawn up by Ethan Allen. These 
contained a summary of the wrongs which they 
had suffered, and abounded with much logic 
respecting the position they had assumed. They 
contained a noble defense of the Green Mount- 
ain Boys, and were highly honorable to the 
head and heart of our hero. The negotiations 
were friendly, and the brothers Fay went back 
to Bennington, at about the middle of July, 
messengers of precious promises for good. The 
people gathered there from hill and valley, 
heard the good news, and shouted lustily. They 
felt that they had achieved a triumph, and now 
would come long days of peace. The old 
Hoosic cannon, and one belonging to Benning- 
ton, were brought out and made to thunder ap- 
plause, and Seth Warner’s company of Green 
Mountain Boys made a grand display, and con- 
cluded with a feu de joie in the midst of loud 
huzzas from the excited multitude. That night 
was one of pleasant dreams all over the Ben- 
nington region. 

Almost as early as the next day-dawn clouds 
of difficulty appeared. Even while the Com- 
missioners were in pleasant treaty, or while the 
Fays were hastening homeward with the good 





news, Colonel Allen and his armed Green 
Mountain Boys were executing the laws of the 
Convention against an unlucky surveyor and 
some New York settlers. The former was 
caught in the wilderness exercising his profes- 
sion in behalf of over-the-line speculators. 
They broke his instruments, passed sentence 
of perpetual banishment against him, and prom- 
ised him the delights of suffocation by a halter, 
if they should ever catch him within the domains 
of the Grants again. Settlers upon Otter Creek 
were as summarily dealt with at the same time. 
On the spot where Vergennes now stands, at 
the Falls of the Otter, a New Hampshire settler, 
who owned a saw-mill there, had been driven 
off by tenants of Colonel Reed, a New York 
speculator. Colonel Allen proceeded to regu- 
late matters there. He gave the invading ten- 
ants notice to quit as soon as they could pack 
up their personal property. He then burned 
their tenements, destroyed the stones of a grist- 
mill they had erected by pitching them over 
the Falls, and restored the saw-mill to its origin- 
al owner. 

The feu de joie at Bennington fell sweetly 
upon the ears of Tryon, but the harmony was 
soon disturbed by the discordant notes from 
Otter Creek. His anger was fiercely kindled, 
and he wrote a sharp letter of rebuke to the in- 
habitants of the Grants, and peremptorily or- 
dered them to reinstate the New York settlers 
at the Falls. The people immediately assem- 
bled in convention at Manchester, and chose 
Colonel Allen for their secretary. In their 
behalf he wrote a firm but respectful answer to 
Tryon’s letter, in which he justified the meas- 
ures at the Falls, truly represented that the act 
took place before the return of the Commission- 
ers to Bennington, and then told the Governor 
plainly that the New York settlers should not be 
reinstated. He also assured the Governor that 
if surveyors and settlers were still to be sent to 
the Grants, then the people of that domain must 
consider the negotiations of the Commissioners 
a nullity. Here, then, the old difficulties were 
fully renewed, and the people further resolved 
to expel, or otherwise punish, any person within 
the disputed district who should presume to 
accept an office, civil or military, under the 
authority of New York. 

Several persons were soon punished under 
the new regulation. One for accepting office 
from Tryon, and endeavoring to perform its 
functions, was ‘‘chastised” by a very large 
hickory ‘‘twig of the wilderness,” to the amount 
of two hundred stripes; while a boasting, in- 
judicious physician of Arlington, escaped with 
a whole skin, but with no less mortification. 
He had openly ridiculed the Convention and the 
military force, declared himself a partisan of 
New York, defied the power of the authorities 
of the Grants, and armed himself in defense of 
his defiant position. He was caught at some 


unguarded hour and conveyed to the Green 
Mountain Tavern, in Bennington, for trial. 
In front of the tavern was a sign-post twenty- 














five feet in height, on the top of which had 
been placed the stuffed skin of a huge cata- 
mount with its head toward New York. It had 
glaring glass eyes, and the animal’s own teeth 
gtinned terribly toward those who might ap- 
proach from that direction. The doctor being 
considered a better subject for jest than for 
anger, the court sentenced him to be tied in a 
chair, and hoisted up to the side of the cata- 
mount, there to remain for two hours the sport 
of the merry multitude. No doubt the author 
of “‘M‘Fingal” remembered this case when he 
conceived the record of the punishment of the 
Tory constable : 
‘Then from the pole's sublimest top 

The active crew let down the rope, 

At once its other end in haste bind 

And make it fast upon his waistband ; 

Till like the earth, as stretch'’d on tenter, 

He hung, self-balanced, on his centre. 

Then upward, all hands hoisting sail, 

They swung him, like a keg of ale, 

Till to the pinnacle in height, 

He vaulted like balloon or kite.” 


ETHAN ALLEN. 


ALLEN DISPOSSESSING THE NEW YORK SETTLERS. 






The authorities of New York were greatly 
perplexed. They properly regarded Ethan Al- 
len as the chief in both civil and military affairs 
in the Grants, for his pre-eminent abilities were 
acknowledged, and he exerted an unbounded 
influence over the people. To secure his per- 
son was a desirable object, and several attempts 
were made by New Yorkers to win the Govern- 
or’s offered reward by capturing him. On one 
| occasion two sergeants and ten men came very 
| near effecting that object, while Allen and a 
single companion were in the neighborhood of 
the present Burlington. His own sagacious 
vigilance and the fidelity of a young girl saved 
him. On another occasion, some people of 
Duchess County formed a plan to seize him 
while he was on a visit to his friends in Salis- 
bury, in Connecticut. They intended to ab- 
duct him and carry him to the Poughkeepsie 
jail. The plot was timely discovered, and the 
hero was saved for greater deeds at hand. 

In the mean time the spirit of hostility in- 
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creased in intensity, and commotions, riots, 
and bloodshed became quite common near the 
border. The Green Mountain Boys, under the 
judicious guidance of Allen, carefully acted on 
the defensive, and never pursued aggressors be- 
yond the claimed limits of the Grants. At 
length, in the spring of 1774, the New York 
Legislature passed a most despotic law, entitled 
an Act for preventing tumultuous and riotous 
assemblies, and for punishing rioters. It em- 
powered the governor and council to order ‘‘in- 
dicted rioters,” as Ethan Allen and other lead- 
ers were called, to surrender themselves for 
trial within seventy days after the date of the 
order, or to be considered as convicted and 
sentenced to suffer death—the Supreme Court 
having power given by the Act to order the 
execution, whenever the offender should be ar- 
rested, the same as if there had been an actual 
trial and a judicial sentence! This law, instead 
of intimidating the people of the Grants, united 
them in closer affiliation; and in a general 
convention, assembled at Bennington, they re- 
solved to hold themselves in readiness, at a min- 
ute’s warning, to “‘ defend those who, for their 
merit in the great and general cause, had been 
falsely denominated rioters.” The proscribed 
persons also issued a manifesto, drawn up by 
Ethan Allen and signed by him and his asso- 
ciate ‘‘ outlaws,” which contained a logical de- 
fense of themselves, and severe remarks on the 
course pursued by their oppressors. ‘Printed 
sentences of death will not kill us,” they said; 
‘*and if the executioners approach us, they will 
be as likely to fall victims to death as we;” for 
they had fully resolved, that, if any person 
should attempt to apprehend any of them or 
their friends, they would kill them on the spot. 
The people of the Grants then closed the door 
upon further parley or controversy, and armed 
themselves to fight for their leaders, their homes, 
and their vested rights. The quarrel was about 
to culminate in a bloody crisis. 

While on that northern border a little storm 
of war was rising, the whole political atmos- 
phere of the colonies was becoming black with 
a gathering tempest. All local troubles soon 
ceased to have paramount interest, for all eyes 
were turned anxiously toward the brooding 
darkness. The low, rumbling thunder, in colo- 
nial assemblies and in popular gatherings, be- 
came more and more distinct. The lightning 
first leaped from the clouds at Lexington, and 
the thunder-peal awoke a continent to arms. 
It is not our province to detail the opening 
events of that Revolution, which resulted in the 
freedom of thirteen Anglo-American colonies 
and gave birth to a newempire. Our hero was 
@ prominent actor in an important episode in 
the opening of that great drama, and to that we 
will turn without preface. 

The British Government, perceiving the great 
importance of preserving Canada as a loyal col- 
ony when the inevitable contest should com- 
mence, had used the most energetic and extraor- 
dinary*efforts to accomplish that object. The 





great concessions made to the Roman Catholic 
population, called the Quebec Act, and which 
deeply offended Protestant England, was the 
first of those efforts. Remarkable vigilance 
was every where exercised in that province by 
royal officers ; and in order to keep open a free 
communication between Canada and the inte- 
rior of the province of New York, the old for- 
tresses of Ticonderoga and Crown Point—the 
scenes of many struggles between the French 
and English twenty years earlier—were strength- 
ened and garrisoned. Those far-sighted patriots 
of Boston, Samuel Adams and Joseph Warren, 
also appreciated the importance of winning 
Canada to the Republican cause, or, in the 
event of a failure to do so, to acquire possession 
of those strongholds upon Lake Champlain. 
Accordingly, almost a month before the skir- 
mish at Lexington, they, as members of the 
Boston Committee of Correspondence, sent a 
secret agent into Canada to ascertain and re- 
port the political feelings of the people. He 
soon became convinced that fear alone kept the 
Canadians, and especially those of British ex- 
traction, from joining the other colonies in their 
opposition ; and from Montreal he sent urgent 
advice to his employers to take immediate meas- 
ures to capture Ticonderoga. On his way north 
he had consulted with the Allens and other 
leaders of the people of the Grants, and they 
had agreed to undertake the enterprise them- 
selves when the proper time should arrive. 
The whole matter was kept a profound secret, 
except among a few leading men; and yet, 
eight days after the affair at Lexington, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which seemed to indicate a 
concert of action between the patriots of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and the New Hampshire 
Grants. 

At that time the minute-men of New En- 
gland, armed and unarmed, were rushing to- 
ward Boston to confine the British troops to 
that peninsula. The Colonial Assembly of Con- 
necticut was in session, and some leading mem- 
bers of that body conceived and concocted a plan 
for seizing Ticonderoga, and appropriating its 
cannons and other munitions of war to the use 
of the gathering army. They acted only as 
private citizens, but procured a loan of eighteen 
hundred dollars from the Assembly. They 
appointed Edward Mott and Noah Phelps a 
committee to proceed to the frontier towns, as- 
certain the condition of the fort and the strength 
of the garrison, and, if possible, induce Colonel 
Ethan Allen to join the expedition with his 
Green Mountain Boys. On their way they laid 
their plans before Colonel Easton and Mr. John 
Brown, at Pittsfield, in Massachusetts, and these 
men, afterward leaders of troops, accompanied 
the committee to Bennington. Easton enlisted 
about forty volunteers from his regiment of mi- 
litia on the way, and these reached Bennington 
the following day. Colonel Allen promptly 


responded affirmatively, immediately assembled 
his Green Mountain Boys, and sent detachments 
to watch the roads northward to prevent intel- 
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iigence being conveyed to the doomed fortresses. 
At dusk on the 7th of May quite a little army 
gathered at Castleton, fourteen miles east of 
Skenesborough (now Whitehall), when Allen 
was chosen commander-in-chief, with Colonel 
Easton and Seth Warner for his lieutenants. 
At the same time a party was sent to Skenes- 
borough to capture Major Skene (a son of the 
Governor), secure boats, and hasten to join the 
invaders at Shoreham, opposite Ticonderoga. 
Another party was sent down the lake, beyond 
Crown Point, to secure boats and bateaux in 
that direction. 

In the mean time another scheme had been 
formed elsewhere for the same object. When 
intelligence of the bloodshed at Lexington 
reached New Haven, Benedict Arnold, captain 
of an independent company there, marched with 
them immediately to Cambridge. No doubt he 
had received some hint of the enterprise against 
Ticonderoga, for, on his arrival at Cambridge, 
he went before the Massachusetts Committee 
of Safety and proposed a similar expedition 
in the same direction. His representations co- 
inciding with the advice of the secret agent in 
Canada made the Committee accept his propo- 
sition with eagerness. They granted him a 
colonel’s commission, and authorized him to 
raise a corps of troops not exceeding four hun- 
dred in number. Furnished with money and 
munitions of war, he went into the western 
counties of Massachusetts to raise his men. At 
Stockbridge he heard of the expedition under 
Allen, already on its march. He engaged oth- 
ers to enlist men, while he hastened forward 
with a single servant, joined the party at Cas- 
tleton, and with a singular want of courtesy in 
his manner (for his ambition was really more 
powerful than his patriotism), he claimed the 
chief command by virtue of what he called his 
superior commission. This was objected to, 
for he came single-handed, without officers or 
troops; and the soldiers declared they would club 
their muskets and march homeward rather than 
serve under any but their chosen leader. Mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity, the ambitious Arnold 
joined the party as a volunteer, and on the 
evening of the 9th, after stealthy marches, two 
hundred and seventy resolute men (of whom 
two hundred and thirty were Green Mountain 
Boys) were encamped on the shore of Lake 
Champlain, opposite Ticonderoga, while the 
garrison were totally unsuspicious of the pres- 
ence of anenemy. On the previous day Phelps 
had gone forward, gained admission into the 
fort as an awkward inhabitant of the neighbor- 
hood who wished to be shaved, and, asking 
many simple questions, obtained a great amount 
of necessary information, and then returned to 
the camp. 

The night—clear, starry, and a little frosty— 
wore away, and yet the boats expected from 
Skenesborough or below did not arrive. With 
the few in possession, Allen, with the officers 
and eighty-three men, crossed the lake and 
landed beneath the steep shore under the Gren- 





adiers’ Battery. Nathan Beman, then a shrewd 
lad, and afterward a famous wolf-hunter in the 
northern wilderness, consented to be their guide, 
for he was familiar with every part of the fort, 
where he played daily with the boys of the gar- 
rison. The day had almost dawned, yet the 
boats had not returned with more troops. De- 
lay would be dangerous, and Allen was about 
to proceed with the fourscore men, when Ar- 
nold declared, with an oath, that he alone would 
lead the men into the fort. Allen as stoutly 
swore that he should not. Fortunately the 
prudence of others put an end to the dispute 
by a compromise, which allowed Arnold to 
march by the side of Allen, the latter, however, 
to be considered the chief commander. Again 
Arnold was compelled to yield, and just as the 
east was brightening with the unfolding day, 
the little band were drawn up, in three ranks, 
upon the shore, a few rods from the fort. 
Stealthily but quickly they ascended the emi- 
nence to the sally-port. The sentinel snapped 
his fusee, but it missed fire, and he retreated 
into the fort along the covered way, followed 
closely by the Americans, who were thus guided 
directly to the parade within the area of the 
barracks. Another sentinel was felled by Al- 
len’s sword, and as the invading troops rushed 
into the parade they gave a tremendous shout. 
‘The alarmed soldiers of the garrison leaped 
from their pallets, seized their arms, and rushed 
te the parade, but only to be made prisoners 
by the intrepid New Englanders. At the same 
moment Colonel Allen, with young Beman at 
his side, ascended the steps to the door of the 
quarters of Delaplace, the commandant of the 
fort, and giving three loud raps with the hilt of 
his sword, he, with a voice of peculiar power, 
ordered the captain to appear immediately or 
the whole garrison should be sacrificed. The 
commander and his wife both rushed to the 
door, when, to their astonishment, they saw 
the face of an old acquaintance, for Allen and 
Delaplace had long been friends. With a 
frown, the commander instantly demanded his 
disturber’s errand. Pointing to his armed men, 
before whom the whole garrison were quailing, 
Allen sternly replied—‘‘I order you instantly 
to surrender.” ‘‘ By what authority do you de- 
mand it?” said Delaplace. ‘‘In the name of 
the Great Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress!” thundered Ailen, and, raising his sword 
over the head of the captain, who was about 
to speak, ordered him to be silent, and to 
surrender immediately. There was no altern- 
ative. Delaplace had about as much respect 
for the Continental Congress as Allen had for 
Jehovah, and they respectively relied upon and 
feared powder and ball more than either. In 
fact, the Continental Congress was then but a 
shadow ; forit had no existence until six hours 
afterward, when it assembled in Carpenter’s 
Hall, in Philadelphia, and its ‘‘ authority” was 
hardly acknowledged in prospect, even by the 
armed patriots in the field. But the order was 
obeyed, the garrison of forty-eight men were 
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ALLEN AT TICONDEROGA. 


made prisoners of war and sent to Hartford, | Connecticut Committee, clothed in semi-official 
and more than a hundred iron cannon, with authority, formally installed Allen in command, 
mortars, and swivels, and ammunition, were the | and ordered him to keep it until he should re- 
spoils of victory. ‘These were afterward taken | ceive orders from higher authority. Arnold 
to Cambridge, and used by the troops under sent a written protest to the Massachusetts Com- 
Washington in driving the British from Boston | mittee of Safety, but that body confirmed the 
the following spring. action of the Connecticut Committee. Arnold 
Warner arrived, with the rear division, soon | yielded, and, like a good patriot and sensible 
after the surrender of the fort; and forty-eight | man, he joined Allen in planning other enter- 
hours afterward he was in possession of Crown prises. 
Point. Arnold, ambitious for fame, was like! The upper part of Lake Champlain was now 
a chafed tiger. He saw the laurels resting | in complete possession of the New Englanders. 
solely on the Green Mountain Boys, and for a | Major Skene and his people at Skenesborough 
moment his covetousness rose superior to his | had been captured by the party sent thither 
generosity. He asserted his right to the chief | from Castleton, and with a schooner and sever- 
command of the garrison at Ticonderoga, but | al bateaux they were brought to Ticonderoga. 
the troops disregarded his orders. His anger | These vessels formed the nucleus of a fleet on 
flashed out in oaths and loud threats when the | the lake, and with these Allen and Arnold pro- 
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ceeded to capture a British armed schooner and 
some boats at St. John’s on the Sorel. Arnold 
having been a seaman in his youth, was installed 
as a sort of commodore on the lake, and depart- 
ed in the schooner. Allen followed in the ba- 
teaux. All were armed and provisioned from 
the spoils taken at Ticonderoga. The schooner 
outsailed the rest, and at six o’clock on the 
morning of the 18th of May the little garrison 
at St. John’s and the British armed schooner 
there were surrendered to Arnold. Informed 
that large reinforcements were approaching, 
Arnold departed with his booty, and in the 
course of a few hours met the descending ba- 
teaux. Allen had with him one hundred Green 
Mountain Boys, and with these he resolved 
to proceed to St. John’s, garrison the fort, 
and hold it, if possible, as the key to Canada ; 
for doubtless the idea of an invasion of that 
province had already assumed a tangible form 
in his mind. He took possession of the fort, 
and sent out a detachment to ambuscade the 
approaching reinforcements, but soon learn- 
ing the fact that their numbers were great, he 
prudently crossed to the east side of the river. 
There he was attacked by a large party the next 
morning, and being compelled to fly to his ba- 
teaux, he hoisted sail and returned to Ticon- 
deroga. Arnold assumed command at Crown 
Point, and there he fitted out other naval ex- 
peditions on the lake during the summer. 

These proceedings placed the authorities of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut in an awkward 
position. They had connived at these ostens- 
ibly private enterprises which had resulted so 
gloriously ; yet, doubtful how the Continental 
Congress might view the matter, each felt will- 
ing to let the other take the responsibility of 
further aggressive movements. Governor Trum- 
bull of Connecticut was willing to assume that 
responsibility, and he immediately enlisted four 
hundred men to garrison Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point. In the mean time he sent messengers 
to Philadelphia and New York, to ascertain the 
feelings of the Continental Congress and of the 
New York Provincial Convention. The cap- 
tured forts were within that province, and com- 
mon courtesy demanded an interchange of sen- 
timents. Congress heartily approved of all 
that had been done, and requested Governor 
Trumbull to send troops, and the New York 
Convention to provision them. ll this was 
done with alacrity, and soon Colonel Hinman 
was on his march for Ticonderoga with a requi- 
site number of Connecticut soldiers. 

Inspired by his successes, and prompted by 
noble motives, Colonel Allen now gave expres- 
sion to a scheme for invading Canada, in a 
letter marked by great ability, written a fort- 
night before the battle of Bunker Hill, and ad- 
dressed to the New York Provincial Convention. 
The current of his own feelings caused him to 
assume that the feuds that existed between the 
authorities of New York and the Green Mount- 
ain Boys would be forgotten and disappear in 


the efforts for the general good, and he wrote! 





to them as brothers and compatriots. After 
alluding to what had been accomplished, and 
excusing himself for not sooner conferring with 
them, on the plea that ‘‘ common fame report- 
ed” that there were “a number of overgrown 
Tories in the province,” whose treachery might 
have ruined the enterprise, he said—‘‘ The key 
is ours yet, and, provided the colonies would 
suddenly push an army of two or three thousand 
men into Canada, they might make a conquest 
of all that would oppose them in the extensive 
province of Quebec, unless reinforcements from 
England should prevent it. Such a division 
would weaken General Gage or insure us Can- 
ada. I would lay my life on it, that with 
fifteen hundred men I could take Montreal. 
Provided I could be thus furnished, and an 
army could take the field, it would be no in- 
superable difficulty to take Quebec. This object 
should be pursued, though it should take ten 
thousand men, for England can not spare but a 
certain number of her troops ; nay, she has but 
a small number that are disciplined, and it is 
as long as it is broad, the more that are sent to 
Quebec the less they can send to Boston, or any 
part of the continent. And there will be this 
unspeakable advantage in directing the war into 
Canada, that, instead of turning the Canadians 
and Indians against us, as is wrongly suggested 
by many, it would unavoidably attach and con- 
nect them to our interest. Our friends in Can- 
ada can never help us until we first help them, 
except in a passive or inactive manner. There 
are now about seven hundred regular troops in 
Canada.” Allen then laid before them a plan 
for such invasion, and concluded with a pro- 
position to raise, himself, a regiment of Rangers, 
provided the Provincial Convention would agree 
to commission the officers and put the troops 
under pay. ‘‘ Probably,” he said, ‘‘ you may 
think this an impertinent proposal. It is truly 
the first favor I ever asked of the Government, 
and, if granted, I shall be zealously ambitious 
to conduct for the best good of my country and 
the honor of the Government.” 

This was the first public proposition to invade 
Canada. The Continental Congress chose rath- 
er to conciliate than to alarm or irritate the 
Canadians, and only the day before Allen wrote 
his letter, that body, by resolution, expressed 
a decided opinion that no scheme for the inva- 
sion of Canada ought to be countenanced. And 
it did seem ‘‘ impertinent” for Allen to address 
such a letter to the authorities of New York. 
They were the successors of other authorities, 
which, only the year before, had pronounced 
him an outlaw, and placed him under legal 
sentence of death. By the Congress and the 
Convention his letter was considered a bold and 
injudicious production of an ambitious and reck- 
less man. But in less than ninety days after- 
ward the Continental Congress authorized an 
invasion of Canada, and the whole people, from 
Maine to Georgia, who longed for freedom, ap- 
proved of the measure. Colonel Allen had the 
honor of being a pioneer in that important move~ 
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ment, which, if it had been commenced when 
first proposed by him, before the British Gov- 
ernment had concentrated its strength to repel 
invasion, might have resulted in an easy conquest 
of Canada, instead of such a disastrous failure as 
marked the campaign in the winter of 1775-’76. 

On the arrival of Colonel Hinman at Ti- 
conderoga, Colonel Allen’s command ceased, 
and most of his men went home. With Seth 
Warner he immediately went to Philadelphia to 
ask the Continental Congress to pay the Green 
Mountain Boys for their military services, and to 
authorize him to raise a new regiment in the New 
Hampshire Grants. Their appearance in Phil- 
adelphia created a great sensation. Their hero- 
ism was known, and their exploits had been 
duly magnified. Crowds gazed at them as they 
walked along the streets, and the passage to 
Carpenter’s Hall, where Congress was sitting, 
was filled with people anxious to get a glimpse 
of the Goliath of the Green Mountains who had 
defied the armies of Tryon. They were intro- 
duced upon the floor of Congress, and allowed 
to state their desires verbally. And their wishes 
were gratified. The soldiers who assisted in 
capturing the Champlain fortresses were allowed 
the same pay as those in the Continental army 
just organized ; and Congress asked the Pro- 
vincial Convention of New York to first consult 
General Schuyler, and with his approval to 
authorize the raising of a regiment of Green 
Mountain Boys, ‘‘ under such officers as the 
said Green Mountain Boys should choose.” 
This accomplished, Allen and Warner hasten- 
ed to New York, and boldly presented them- 
selves at the door of the Convention. The 
resolve of Congress had already been received, 
and was then under discussion. ‘The Conven- 
tion represented the same people who elected 
the Assembly of the previous year, by whom 
Allen and Warner were outlawed, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged when caught. Could they 
receive such men? To some it was a perplex- 
ing question. Some bowed to the authority of 
law as supreme, notwithstanding they had re- 
pudiated those lawgivers as ‘‘ enemies of their 
country.” Others could not quiet the sugges- 
tions of their consciences that these men were 
outcasts ; but others, forgetting the past, and 
looking only upon the recent brave and patri- 
otic deeds of these men in the cause of liberty, 
vehemently asserted the injustice and impolicy 
of allowing ancient local feuds to divide brothers 
in a common and holy cause. The debate was 
suddenly cut short by Isaac Sears—the brave 
King Sears—the leader of the Sons of Liberty 
from the Stamp Act times, who moved that Ethan 
Allen should be admitted to the floor of the 
House. An overwhelming vote was givén in 
the affirmative, and the same privilege was 
granted to Seth Warner. They entered, and 
both addressed the House; and when they had 
retired, the Convention proceeded to authorize 
the raising of a regiment. General Schuyler 
approved of the measure, and Ethan Allen car- 
ried the proclamation of that noble patriot to 





the Grants, announcing the pleasing fact that 
five hundred Green Mountain Boys were wanted 
for the war, and that they might choose their 
own officers below a colonel. 

The regiment was soon raised, and Seth 
Warner was chosen Lieutenant-Colonel, it being 
understood, probably, that Allen would receive 
the appointment of Colonel. <A few days after 
his return he joined General Schuyler as a 
volunteer, at Ticonderoga, and from thence 
sent a letter of thanks to the New York Pro- 
vincial Convention, in which he feelingly al- 
luded to ‘‘the friendship and union that had 
lately taken place” between those who had been 
unhappily controverting for years. In conclu- 
sion he spoke of the fidelity and courage of the 
Green Mountain Boys, and said, ‘‘I will be 
responsible, that they will reciprocate this favor 
by boldly hazarding their lives, if need be, in 
the common cause of America.” 

General Schuyler’s quick perception made 
him regard Colonel Allen as an exceedingly 
useful man, if he could be kept in subordina- 
tion. He accepted him as a volunteer with 
some reluctance, and he was chiefly employed 
as a pioneer among the Canadians, with whom 
he was well acquainted. On arriving with 
his forces at Isle Aur Noix, near the foot of 
the lake, General Schuyler wrote an address 
to the people of Canada, especially intended 
for the French inhabitants, and commissioned 
Allen to bear it to them, and to use his influ- 
ence in winning them to the support of the 
Americans. It told them that the invading 
army was not directed against them, their reli- 
gion, or their property, but only against the 
British ; and earnestly exhorted them to make 
common cause with the Americans in efforts to 
secure freedom. Allen first went to Chamblée, 
twelve miles below St. John’s, and, mingling 
with the most intelligent and influential in- 
habitants there, soon received assurances of 
their sympathy and aid, if success could be 
made to appear probable. To show their sin- 
cerity, they furnished him with an armed es- 
cort through the forests, from place to place, 
and he every where found the people friendly. 
He also secured expressions of friendship from 
the Caughnawaga Indians near Montreal; and 
after traversing the country between the Sorel 
and the St. Lawrence for eight days, he returned 
to the camp and reported to General £€chuyler 
his belief that, should the American army in- 
vest St. John’s and advance into Canada with 
a respectable force, the inhabitants would im- 
mediately join them. For his prudence, sagac- 
ity, industry, and perseverence in this danger- 
ous mission Colonel Allen was highly com- 
mended by General Schuyler. 

At Isle Aux Noix General Schuyler sickened, 
and was compelled to leave the command of the 
army with General Montgomery and return to 
his home at Saratoga. Montgomery was then 
besieging St. John’s, and he immediately sent 
Colonel Allen into Canada again to unite as 
many inhabitants as he could in favor of the 
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Americans, and lead them to the Republic- 
an camp. Allen was highly successful. He 
‘preached politics,” he said, and succeeded 
well as ‘‘an itinerant.” Within a week he had 
enrolled and armed two hundred and fifty Cana- 
dians; and ‘‘asI march,” he said, ‘‘ they gather 
fast.” He assured Montgomery that he could 
raise “‘one or two thousand in a week ;” but 
that he preferred to assist in the siege, and 
would be with him ‘‘with five hundred or more 
Canadian volunteers” within three days. With 
this object he was pressing forward with his re- 
cruits along the eastern shore of the St. Law- 
rence when he met Major Brown, who was out 
on the same errand, at the head of about two 
hundred Americans and Canadians. They held 
a secret conference and formed new plans, the 
result of which was great disaster. Brown urged 
Allen to join him ia an attempt to take Mon- 
treal by surprise, by which they would not only 
make the conquest of the remainder of the prov- 
ince easy, but would doubtless secure the person 
of Guy Carleton, the Governor, then in that city, 
and controlling the movements of the Canadians 
and Indians in the British interest. The prize 
was tempting, its acquisition seemed easy, and 
Allen consented. He was to cross the St. Law- 
rence from Longueuil, a little below Montreal, 
and Brown was to cross from La Prairie, a little 
above the city, and at dawn the following morn- 
ing they were to attack the town and garrison si- 
multaneously at opposite points. 





It was a murky night, the 24th of September, 
when the enterprise was undertaken. Allen 
procured some small canoes, and crossed with 
eighty Canadians and about thirty Americans. 
The passage was perilous, for the wind was high, 
the waters were rough, and the vessels were frail. 
Three times each way these canoes had to pass 
before all were landed, and then the day dawned. 
Brown was to give three huzzas as a signal of 
his landing. The sun came up among the 
clouds, and yet no huzzas were heard. As yet 
Allen was undiscovered, except by persons pass- 
ing to or from the city, and these were detained. 
To retreat was impossible without discovery, 
and then only a part could go. At length a 
man who had escaped alarmed the town and 
garrison, and soon armed men were seen gath- 
ering on the outskirts. Allen determined to 
fight, and prepared for the conflict. Forty 
British regulars and two hundred Canadians 
fell upon the little band of invaders, yet they 
maintained the conflict almost two hours, fight- 
ing and retreating more than amile. ‘I ex- 
pected, in a short time, to try the world of 
spirits,” says Allen; ‘‘for I was apprehensive 
that no quarter would be given to me, and, 
therefore, had determined to sell my life as 
dear as I could.” Hard pressed by overwhelm- 
ing numbers, deserted by nearly every Canadian 
volunteer, and some of his brave Americans 
being killed and several wounded, he agreed 
to surrender on honorable terms, which were 
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granted. Only thirty-eight of his companions 
remained, and these became his fellow-prisoners. 
They were well treated by the British officers 
on the field; but when Allen was brought be- 
fore that petty tyrant, General Prescott, who 
possessed no generous impulses, and that offi- 
cer learned that his chief prisoner was the vic- 
tor at Ticonderoga, he exhibited extreme pas- 
sion, brandished his cane over Allen’s head, 
and threatened to beat him. At the same time 
he used coarse and unfeeling language, de- 
nouncing Allen as a rebel, and promising him 
death on the gallows at Tyburn. ‘‘I told him,” 
says Allen, ‘#he would do well not to cane me, 
for I was not accustomed to it, and shook my fist 
at him, telling him that was the beatle of mor- 
tality for him, if he offered to strike.” Prescott 
was greatly enraged, yet he feared his unarmed 
captive ; so, in violation of all honor and the 
common rules of war, he ordered his prisoner to 
be bound hand and foot in irons, and thrust 
into a confined portion of the Gaspé schooner 
of war. His irons were heavy shackles on wrists 
and ankles, fastened to a bar eight feet in length. 
A generous seaman lent him his chest to sit 
upon, and that was his only seat by day and 
bed by night, and thus, for five long weeks, was 
this brave man fettered, and guarded by men 
with bayonets, while almost hourly he was sub- 
jected to coarse jokes or deliberate insults. His 
companions were fettered in pairs, and suffered 
in the same way. 

In the mean time, though feeble-handed in 
men and munitions of war, Montgomery pushed 
forward the siege of St. John’s. He also sent a 
party to attack the garrison at Chamblee, twelve 
miles below. They were successful. One hun- 
dred men became their prisoners, and the spoils 
of victory were more than a hundred barrels of 
powder, with military stores and provisions. 
They also took the standard of the regiment to 
which the garrison belonged, and this, the first 
trophy of the kind, was sent to the Continental 
Congress, and placed conspicuously over the 
chair of the president of that body. At the 
same time Carleton was endeavoring to send 
relief to St. John’s. He embarked quite a large 
number of troops at Montreal, with a view of 
landing them at Longueuil, and marching to 
the Sorel. In this he was foiled by Colonel 
Seth Warner and three hundred Green Mount- 
ain Boys, who signally repulsed him. On learn- 
ing this event, some British troops at the mouth 
of the Sorel immediately fled to Quebec, and 
the commander at St. John’s, despairing of re- 
lief from Carleton, surrendered to Montgomery. 
Prescott and Carleton now became alarmed for 
the safety of Montreal, and fearing an attempt 
to rescue Allen and his fellow-prisoners, they 
sent them all down to Quebec. There the Col- 
onel was transferred to another vessel, and soon 
to a third, where he experienced humane treat- 
ment and the courtesy due to his rank from 
Captain Littlejohn. He removed the galling 
irons from his prisoner, invited him to his own 
table, and in many ways proved the sincerity 





of his declaration that no brave man like Col- 
onel Allen should be ill-used on board of his ship. 

The relief was temporary. A few days aft- 
erward Colonel Arnold, who had made a peril- 
ous journey across the cou:try, by way of the 
Kennebec and Chaudiére, wth a body of New 
England troops, suddenly appeared at Point 
Levi, opposite Quebec. His apparition shocked 
the people of that old French city as if a thun- 
der-bolt had fallen from a clear sky. They had 
already heard of the fall of St. John’s and the 
surrender of Montreal to Montgomery, and 
many regarded Quebec as in imminent danger. 
The ship Adamant was on the point of sailing 
for England with dispatches to the Ministry, 
and Carleton resolved to send his prisoners 
thither by the same vessel. They were placed 
in the charge of the notorious spy, Brooke Wat- 
son, then a merchant of Montreal and after- 
ward Lord Mayor of London. They were also 
accompanied by Guy Johnson, Daniel Claus, 
and about thirty other Loyalists who had been 
driven from the Mohawk Valley. Under such 
a man, and in such company, the unhappy pris- 
oners could expect no mercy. They were close- 
ly confined in irons in a small, unventilated 
apartment, where they suffered from sickness 
and other privations, and were daily annoyed 
by palpable insults. Yet they were allowed suf- 
ficient/food, and each a gill of rum a day. For- 
ty days they thus suffered, when the Adamant 
sailed into the harbor of Portsmouth, and there, 
for the first time, the prisoners were allowed to 
enjoy the fresh air and the blessed sunlight 
upon the deck. When intelligence of their ar- 
rival spread through the town great multitudes 
flocked to see them; and as the guard escorted 
them to Pendennis Castle the streets, windows, 
and the tops of houses were crowded with people 
anxious to get a glimpse of the famous leader 
of the Greea Mountain Boys, whose exploits 
on the shores of Lake Champlain had become 
known throughout the realm. Allen was, in- 
deed, a rough and curious specimen of a New 
Englander; for he was dressed in the suit of 
Canadian clothes in which he was captured, 
which consisted of a short double-breasted 
fawn-skin jacket, vest of the same material, 
breeches of coarse sagathay, worsted stockings, 
a decent pair of shoes, two plain shirts, and a 
red worsted cap. His beard and hair had grown 
long, shaggy, and matted; and he appeared 
more like a savage Esquimaux than a civilized 
man of Saxon blood. 

Governor Hamilton, of Pendennis Castle, 
treated the prisoners kindly, and Colonel Allen 
with distinction. He dared not disobey orders 
by removing his irons, but he sent a breakfast 
and dinner every day from his own table, and 
occasionally a bottle of wine; while another 
gentleman sent him bountiful suppers. His 


stomach had never before been served so well; 
and people of every class, prompted by curiosi- 
ty, came to see him, for they regarded the cap- 
tor of the renowned Ticonderoga as no ordinary 
man. All, however, agreed that he would prob- 
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ably be hanged, and this gave Allen some un- 
easiness. Yet he maintained his self-posses- 
sion, and charmed every person who came to 
see him by his bold and independent carriage, 
his fluency of language, and his display of 
strong native talent. He never lowered his 
high patriotic tone of sentiment when speaking 
of his country; and, with hands and feet man- 
acled, and high walls and glittering bayonets 
around him, he boldly proclaimed the determ- 
ination of his brethren never to cease resistance 
to oppression until the hand of the oppressor 
was withdrawn. 

Having reason to fear death on the gallows, 
Colonel Allen concluded to employ stratagem 
for effect on the policy of the Ministry. He ob- 
tained permission to write toCongress. As the 
letters must be seen by his jailers, it was con- 
cluded that he would speak of the hopelessness 
of the cause, the necessity of submission, flatter 
the Government by loyal words and acknowl- 
edgments of clemency, and that he would ad- 
vise them to cease rebellion and accept pardon. 








They were disappointed. He gave a truthful 
narrative of his cruel treatment; told how he 
was kept in irons in England like a felon, in- 
stead of being respected as an unfortunate pris- 
oner of war; and requested Congress to refrain 
from the terrible retaliation in their power to 
exercise until they should be advised of the 
final action of the Government toward himself 
and fellow-prisoners. The letter was address- 
ed in his bold handwriting, to ‘‘ The Illustrious 
Continental Congress.” 

**Do you think we are fools in England,” 
said the officer to whom Allen handed the com- 
munication, ‘‘and would send your letter to Con- 
gress with instructions to retaliate on our own 
people? I have sent your letter to Lord North.” 
That was precisely what the cunning prisoner 
desired. “This,” says Allen, ‘‘gave me in- 
ward satisfaction, though I carefully concealed 
it with a pretended resentment; for I found I 
had come Yankee over him, and that the letter 
had gone to the identical person I had designed 
it for.” No doubt that letter had the intended 
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effect; for it gave the Ministry knowledge of the 
situation of the prisoners, and the important 
fact that their countrymen possessed full power 
to retaliate any acts of violence which might be 
used against these unfortunate men. 

The unjust treatment of these prisoners gave 
the Opposition in Parliament a powerful weapon, 
which they used against the Ministry with ef- 
fect. They argued that they were either rebels 
and felons or else unfortunate prisoners of war; 
and added that it was too late, and altogether 
idle, to talk of rebellion, and propose to quell 
an insurrection by hanging a few insurgents, 
when a continent of such rebels was in arms. 
A rumor also went abroad that a writ of habeas 
corpus was about to be issued to set the prison- 
ers free or to bring them to trial before a proper 
magistrate. The Ministry became alarmed by 
the rising clamors of the popular voice, and, 
yielding to the logic of events, changed their 
policy. They consented to consider Allen and 
his companions prisoners of war, and, as such, 
they were placed on board the Sodebay frigate, 
of Sir Peter Parker's fleet, to be conveyed to 
Halifax. That fleet was then preparing for the 
expedition against the Carolinas which resulted 


so disastrously to the British, in the summer of | 


1776. 

Allen was soon made to feel that neither 
clemency nor civil treatment were to be ex- 
pected from Symonds, the commander of the 
Solebay. The first salutation which that official 
gave to the captive Colonel was, ‘‘ Go below, to 
the cable-tier, and never again appear on deck, 
the place where only gentlemen may walk!” 
The indignant Colonel obeyed; but, two days 
afterward, having shaved and arranged his 
toilet as well as he could, he boldly appeared 
on deck. The commander was greatly enraged 
by this effrontery; nor was his anger abated 
when the prisoner told him coolly that he was 
Colonel Allen, and a “‘ gentleman,” and had a 
perfect right to walk the deck. As usual, the 
cowardice of the petty tyrant compromised the 
matter, and, with an oath, he ordered the Col- 
onel to be careful not to walk on the same side 
of the deck with himself and other officers. As 
an example of obedience to the crew Allen 
obeyed, and always kept on the leeward side, 
but paced the planks with as much haughty dig- 
nity of demeanor as Symonds himself could 
possibly assume. 

Parker’s fleet rendezvoused in the harbor of 
Cork, from whence it sailed for America toward 
the middle of February, 1776. While there, 
the prisoners experienced the proverbial gener- 
osity of the Irish people. As soon as it became 
known that Allen and his fellow-captives were 
on board the Solebay, several gentlemen of 
Cork combined in presenting each of the com- 
mon prisoners with a good suit of clothes, an 
overcoat, and two shirts; and to Allen they 
gave a sufficient quantity of broadcloth for two 
suits, also eight shirts and stocks (ready made), 
several pairs of silk and worsted hose, shoes, 
and two beaver hats, one of which was richly 


| 





trimmed with lace. They also furnished him 
bountifully with sea-stores, and offered him fifty 
guineas in gold. He would accept only seven 
guineas, because, he said, ‘‘ it might have the 
appearance of avarice.” To the other prison- 
ers they also gave a good supply of tea and su- 
gar. All of these things were taken on board 
by the second lieutenant during the absence of 
the commander. Symonds was exceedingly 
angry when informed of it. He swore that ‘‘the 
American rebels should not be feasted at that 
rate by the rebels of Ireland;” and then took 
from Allen all his liquors, and distributed the 
tea and sugar of the common prisoners among 
his own crew. 

A terrible storm compelled the fleet to return 
to Cork, where the prisoners were separated, 
and placed in different vessels. Allen remain- 
ed in the Solebay, and was fortunate enough to 
be permitted to employ the ship’s tailor in mak- 
ing him a fine suit of clothes of his broadcloth. 
Arrayed in these, with his silk stockings and 
fine laced hat, his really noble and dignified 
appearance seemed to inspire Symonds with a 


| sentiment of respect, and he treated his cap- 


tive with more civility. The voyage was a long 
one, and they did not reach the American coast, 
at the mouth of the Cape Fear River, in North 
Carolina, until early in May. ‘There the prisoners 
were reunited (except one who had died, and 
another who had escaped by swimming ashore), 
and were placed on board the Mercury, to be 
conveyed to Halifax. Montague, the com- 
mander, was an ignorant, prejudiced brute, and 
denied the unfortunate men every comfort. He 
even forbade the surgeon to attend them in 
sickness. Allen remonstrated with him, but 
received in reply the assurance that their treat- 
ment was a matter of no moment, as they would 
all be hanged as soon as they arrived at Halifax, 
and that General Washington and the Continent- 
al Congress would soon share the same fate. 
“*Tf you wait for that event,” said Allen, with a 
voice and countenance full of severe rebuke, 
“you'll die of old age.” 

On the voyage the vessel touched at Sandy 
Hook, below the outward harbor of New York 
(Raritan Bay), in which a British fleet, under 
Admiral Howe, was moored. Washington then 
had possession of the city of New York, and 
Governor Tryon and other royal officials were 
fugitives on board the flag-ship of Lord Howe. 
Tryon, and the old Attorney-General Kemp, 
whom Allen had met at Albany during the bit- 
ter controversies between New York and the 
New Hampshire Grants, came on board the 
Mercury. They saw and knew Allen, but did 
not speak to him. “Tryon,” he says, “‘ viewed 
me with a stern countenance, as I was walking 
on the leeward side the deck with the mid- 
shipmen ;” and adds, ‘‘ What passed between 
the officers of the ship and these visitors I know 
not; but this I know, that my treatment from 
the officers was more severe afterward.” 

The prisoners arrived at Halifax at about the 
middle of June; and for six weeks they were 
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confined on board a sloop, in that harbor, un- 
der the immediate command of the brutal Mon- 
tague. There they were treated with the great- 
est cruelty. They were half-starved; denied 
the services of a physician, though many were 
sick with the scurvy; and, finally, the command- 
er, to whom Allen had addressed several re- 
spectful letters, petitioning for some relief, for- 
bade any more letters being brought to him 
from “the rebel.” At length the Colonel found 
means to communicate with Governor Arbuth- 
not. The prisoners were immediately placed 
in Halifax jail, sufficient food given them, and 
the attendance of a physician allowed. Still 
they suffered much. At first there were thirty 


of them crowded in a small room, some sick | 


with the scurvy. Soon some were sent to the 
hospital, others were sent to labor on the public 
works, and by the close of August only thirteen 


of the captives taken with him at Montreal re- | 


mained with Colonel Allen. 

Among the prisoners whom Allen found in 
Halifax jail was James Lovell, of Boston, who 
had been carried thither when the British evac- 
uated that city in the preceding spring, because 
he was an influential patriot. He afterward 
became a member of the Continental Congress, 
and active as one of the committee on foreign 
affairs. Although entitled to a parole, it had 
been withheld, and, with others who claimed 
Vor. XVII.—No. 102.—3 A 
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the same privilege, he was kept in close con- 
finement. When Allen’s friends heard of his 
arrival at Halifax they joined with those of 
Lovell in Massachusetts, and of others from 
Connecticut, in efforts to procure their ex- 
change. While these negotiations were going 
on, and partial arrangements were effected be- 
tween General Washington and General Howe 
respecting the exchange of prisoners, Howe or- 

ered those at Halifax to be sent to New York. 
This order produced a happy change in the 
condition of the captives, for they were placed 
on board the Lark frigate, which was command- 
|ed by a gentleman and humane man, Captain 
Smith. ‘‘ When I came on deck,” says Allen, 
‘she met me with his hand, welcomed me to 
his ship, invited me to dine with him that day, 
and assured me that I should be treated as a 
gentleman” by himself and his ship's crew. 
| This unexpected kindness made the big tears 
roll down the hardy hero’s cheek, and the emo- 
| tions of gratitude made him speechless for a 
moment. As soon as he could command his 
voice, Colonel Allen assured the Captain that 
his kindness should be reciprocated, if an op- 
portunity should allow the service. ‘‘ This is 
‘a mutable world,” said Captain Smith, ‘‘and 
one gentleman never knows but it may be in 
his power to help another.” 5 

The opportunity was not long delayed, and 
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the sentiment of the humane commander was 
signally verified. 

There were about thirty Ametican prisoners, 
besides Allen and Lovell, on board the Lark, 
and among them was one who had recently been 
commander of an American armed schooner. 
A few days after leaving Halifax he had suc- 
ceeded in forming a conspiracy, with part of the 
prisoners, to kill Captain Smith, seize the ves- 
sel, and divide among themselves almost two 
hundred thousand dollars of hard money, known 
to be on board. They had also enlisted some 
of the crew in their scheme. The chief con- 
spirator revealed his designs to Allen and Lov- 
ell, and solicited their co-operation in bringing 
over the remainder of the prisoners. Allen did 
not allow a thought of the justification of the 
rules of war for such an infamous act to intrude 
itself, but immediately and most decidedly con- 
demned the scheme as a base and wicked return 
for kind treatment. He assured the ringleader 
that he would peril his own life in defense of 
that of Captain Smith, and advised him to de- 
sist. The conspirators then solicited Allen to 
remain neutral, and let them proceed in their 
own way. This concession he peremptorily re- 
fused, and promised them pardon and secrecy 
only on condition that they should solemnly 
pledge themselves to abandon the design in- 
stantly. They cowered beneath the rebuking 
glance of his stern eye, gladly accepted his 
terms, and Colonel Allen had the pleasure of 
thus paying his debt of gratitude to the excel- 
lent Captain Smith. 

Toward the end of October the Lark arrived 
in the harbor of New York, and the prisoners 
were placed on board the Glasgow transport. 
Mr. Lovell was soon afterward exchanged and 
set at liberty, but Colonel Allen was only ad- 
mitted to parole within the limits of the city. 
He landed at about the first of December, and 
a day or two afterward a scene occurred between 
him and Rivington, the ‘‘ King’s printer,” the 
memory of which undoubted tradition has pre- 





served. Allen had been made acquainted with 
the course pursued by Rivington toward the 
Whigs, and the harsh manner in which, on sey- 
eral occasions, he had spoken of himself during 
his long captivity. Being free to act within 
the limits of his parole, he resolved to chastise 
the offending printer, and made no secret of his 
resolution. Rivington was informed of it, and 
was prepared for the reception of the wrathy 
Colonel. He saw him one day, just after din- 
ner, come up the street and stop at his door. 
‘“T was certain the hour of reckoning had come,” 
says Rivington, in his humorous account of the 
interview. ‘‘ There was no retreat. He enter- 
ed the store and asked of the clerk, ‘Does James 
Rivington live here?’ He answered, ‘Yes, Sir.’ 
‘Is he at home?’ He said he would see, and 
went up to my room to inquire what should be 
done. I had made up my mind. I looked at 
the bottle of Madeira—possibly took a glass. 
There was a fearful moment of suspense. I 
heard him on the stairs. In he stalked. ‘Is 
your name James Rivington?’ ‘It is, Sir, and 
no man could be more happy than I am to see 
Colonel Ethan Allen.’ ‘Sir, I have come—’ 
‘Not another word, my dear Colonel, until you 
have taken a seat and a glass of old Madeira.’ 
‘But, Sir, I don’t think it proper— ‘Not an- 
other word, Colonel. Taste this wine; I have 
had it in glass for ten years. Old wine, you 
know, unless it is originally sound, never im- 
proves by age.’ He took the glass, swallowed 
the wine, smacked his lips, and shook his head 
approvingly. ‘Sir, I come— ‘Not another 
word until you have taken another glass; and 
then, my dear Colonel, we will talk of old af- 
fairs; and I have some droll events to detail.’ 
In short,” says Rivington, “we finished two bot- 
tles of Madeira, and parted as good friends as 
if we never had cause to be otherwise.” 

The tender heart of Colonel Allen was sorely 
afflicted by the scenes of suffering which he be- 
held among the American prisoners in New 
York. The sugar-houses, the jail, and old 
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hulks in the harbor were used as prisons for the 
captives taken in the recent battles near Brook- 
lyn and Fort Washington. Privation, sickness, 
and death held high carnival there; and the 
picture of their sufferings, drawn by the unpol- 
ished pen of Colonel Allen, chills the blood and 
makes the involuntary curse upon the inflictors 
rise to the lips and plead for utterance. These 
things are on the records of history ; and we will 
here pass them by with the remark that all that 
Colonel Allen could do, in his own destitute con- 
dition, by his official influence, for the relief of 
the sufferers, was done by him in full measure 
during his parole. He also suffered much, for 
he became destitute of money, and was not al- 
lowed communication with his friends in Ver- 
mont. Yet his stout heart was not moved by 
personal troubles, nor his zeal for liberty in the 
least subdued; and when a British officer of 
high rank came to him and spoke of his great 
fidelity, though in a wrong cause, and the desire 
of General Howe to show him great favors, by 
appointing him commander of a regiment of 
Loyalists, and then tried to dazzle him with 
brilliant prospects of official promotion, and the 
possession of large sums of money and broad 
acres of land by the thousand in whichever of 
the subdued colonies he might choose them, the 
inflexible patriot indignantly spurned the tempt- 
er, saying, in his own recorded language, “That 
if by faithfulness I had recommended myself to 
General Howe, I should be loth, by unfaithful- 
ness, to lose the General’s good opinion; be- 
sides that, I viewed the offer of land to be sim- 
ilar to that which the devil offered to Jesus 
Christ, to give him all the kingdoms of the 
world if he would fall down and worship him, 
when, at the same time, the damned soul had 
not one foot of land upon earth. This,” says 
Allen, “closed the conversation, and the gentle- 
man turned from me with an air of dislike, say- 
ing I was a bigot.” Colonel Allen, with a big- 
ot’s tenacity, adhered to that bigotry, which was, 
properly defined, true patriotism. 

The bold and powerful stroke given to British 
power on the frozen banks of the Delaware, and 
which put many prisoners into the hands of the 
Americans, caused a slight lifting of the heel 
of oppression from the poor captives in New 
York. Allen was allowed to go to Long Island 
early in January, 1777, where his condition was 
quite tolerable, by comparison. There, within 
prescribed limits, he remained until the follow- 
ing August, when, under the false pretense that 
he had infringed his parole, he was conducted 
by a strong guard to New York, and immured 
in the provost jail. There he lay for three days, 
without a morsel of food, and exposed to the 
insults of Keef, the sergeant of the guard, who 
stood at his door and administered prison law 
under the brutal provost marshal, Cunningham. 
At sunset on the third day the sergeant gave 
him some boiled pork and a biscuit, and a week 
afterward he was transferred to a more comfort- 
able apartment. There he remained in close 
confinement until the following May, sometimes 











treated to a day in the dungeon below because 
of his freedom of speech in the presence of 
Keef. Soon after the capture of Burgoyne the 
fact became known to one of his fellow-prison- 
ers in a room above. He communicated the 
news to Colonel Allen by thrusting a little bil- 
let through the open floor into his room. The 
overjoyed patriot could not suppress his emo- 
tions, and he shouted from his grated window 
to some British soldiers in the street, ‘‘ Bur- 
goyne has marched to Boston to the tune of 
Yankee Doodle!” For this he spent a night in 
the damp dungeon, and was menaced with more 
severe punishment; but the fact which he had 
proclaimed was so significant of danger to scores 
of British officers in the power of the Americans 
that good treatment of Colonel Allen appeared 
to be wise policy. 

Allen’s captivity ended on the 3d of May, 
1778, when he was taken to Staten Island; and 
there, two days afterward, he was exchanged 
for Colonel Archibald Campbell, of the British 
army, who was brought there by Elias Boudi- 
not, Commissary of Prisoners. Campbell ‘‘sa- 
luted me,” says Allen, ‘‘in a very handsome 
manner, saying that he never was more glad to 
see any gentleman in his life; and I gave him 
to understand that I was equally glad to see 
him, and was apprehensive that it was from the 
same motive.” They all parted with friendly 
expressions; and Colonel Sheldon, of the Light 
Horse, immediately escorted Colonel Allen to 
the head-quarters of the army at Valley Forge. 
Washington received him most cordially; and 
Allen poured out the gratitude of his full heart 
for the interest the Commander-in-Chief had 
taken in his behalf during his long and cruel 
captivity of thirty-one months. He obtained 
permission of Washington to return to his home 
to recruit his health and strength. He then 
set off for the North in company with General 
Gates, who was proceeding to Fishkill, to take 
command of the army on the Hudson River. 
Already the Continental Congress, sitting at 
York, had honored Allen with a brevet commis- 
sion of colonel in the regular army, and award- 
ed him back pay as lieutenant-colonel during 
his captivity. 

Bearing these testimonials of his country’s 
gratitude, the gallant soldier hastened home- 
ward, every where receiving the most marked 
attention of people of all classes. Early in the 
evening of the last day of May he arrived at 
Bennington. His appearance there was unex- 
pected, for his friends supposed he had gone to 
Valley Forge to join the army for actual serv- 
ice. The news of his arrival spread from house 
to house. The people of the neighborhood gath- 
ered around him with every expression of joy ; 
and the Green Mountain Boys gave audibility 
to these expressions among the distant hills by 
firing cannons, and shouting long and loud 
huzzas. At sunrise the next morning the 
whole country around was in motion; and Col- 
onel Herrick, who had nobly seconded Stark in 
the battle near Bennington the previous year, 
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ordered fourteen discharges of cannon—‘“ thir- 
teen for the United States, and one for Young 
Vermont.” 

** One for Young Vermont!” In that there 
was deep significance. During Allen’s long cap- 
tivity the people of the New Hampshire Grants 
had been making rapid political progress. They 
had, in convention at Westminster, in January, 
1777, declared themselves free and independent 
of New Hampshire, New York, and all other 
sovereignties ; adopted a State Constitution, 
and organized a new government, under the ti- 
tle of Vermont, in allusion to its chief physical 
feature—the Green Mountains. This move- 
ment had awakened the old feud between the 
inhabitants of that territory and New York. 
Governor Clinton, and other active men in the 
latter State, had from the beginning opposed 
the claims of Vermont to independence ; and 
the new government of New York, established 
a few months later, reasserted the supremacy 
of that State over the territory east of Lake 
Champlain to the Connecticut River. The 
bloody enactments, and the claims to lands oc- 
cupied by settlers, promulgated by the Colonial 





Assembly, were not revived; and the matter 
assumed the features of a political question 
only. In that shape it was sufficiently import- 
ant to array the Green Mountain Boys against 
New York; and hence the significance of that 
**one gun for Vermont.” 

Colonel Allen soon comprehended the state 
of affairs. He regarded Vermont as in the 
right position, and immediately panoplied him- 
self in her defense. The old colonial battle- 
ground again felt his tread, and his voice was 
more potent than ever among his former com- 
panions and associates. He counseled great 
caution, for he saw fatal danger covered by the 
fair professions of New York; and he resolved 
to reject every proposal, from whatever quarter, 
which did not imply the absolute independence 
of Vermont. He embodied this sentiment and 
a recapitulation of past grievances in an address 
which he sent forth to the inhabitants of Ver- 
mont. Sagacity, logic, forecast, and patriot- 
ism marked that document, and it met a hearty 
response. It was respectful, but defiant; and 


closed with the peroration, ‘‘ What enemy of 
| the State of Vermont, or what New York land- 
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monopolizer, shall be able to stand before you 
in the day of your fierce anger!” We can not, 
in the space allotted to this article, detail the 
progress of that controversy, and the import- 
ant part which Colonel Allen performed in the 
drama until its close. It became exceedingly 
complicated, especially when British interfer- 
ence formed an essential element. We may 
only touch briefly such more luminous points 
as serve to exhibit the character of our hero in 
a proper light. 

New Hampshire, from which Vermont had 
separated, became a party in the quarrel, be- 
cause several of its western townships had been, 
at their cwn request, annexed to the latter State. 
The Continental Congress had been appealed 
to, in the summer of 1778, for its adjudication ; 
and the Legislature of Vermont appointed Col- 
onel Allen its agent to go before the Supreme 
National Council at Philadelphia for the spe- 
cial purpose of ascertaining the views of that 
body respecting the independency of the new 
commonwealth. He soon found his mission to 
be more difficult than he expected. Faction 
and sectional jealousies were rife in that old 
Congress. The New England delegates favor- 
ed Vermont; those of New York, of course, op- 
posed it; those of the Middle and Southern 
States were indifferent; and some denied the 
power of Congress to act in the matter at all— 
affirming, in the excess of their zeal for State 
Rights, that Vermont, by its own act, was irrev- 
ocably independent. Colonel Allen went home 
a wiser man, yet not with a satisfied spirit. 
While he felt certain that Congress would not 
deny the independence of Vermont, he felt quite 
as certain that the new State, as long as that in- 
dependence was claimed, would be left exposed 
to invasions from Canada, without material aid 
or general sympathy. He immediately advised 
a settlement of all difficulties with New Hamp- 
shire, by giving back her truant townships; and 
he earnestly urged the inhabitants of the new 
State to adhere to their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at all hazards. He also wrote and 
published, in 1779, a treatise entitled ‘‘ A Vin- 
dication of the Opposition of the Inhabitants of 
Vermont to the Government of New York, and of 
their Right to Form an Independent State.” Its 
falchion blows aroused the ire of the people of 
New York; and John Jay wrote, ‘‘ There is 
quaintness, impudence, and art in it.” ‘‘ He 
might have added,” says Sparks, ‘‘ argument, 
and the evidences of a good cause.” 

Colonel Allen was now the great civil and 
military leader in Vermont. He was appoint- 
ed general-in-chief of the militia, and was con- 
tinually engaged in public affairs. The people 
felt some irritation at the course of Congress ; 
and their leaders, perceiving a disposition on 
the part of the other colonies to remain apa- 
thetic, at least, resolved to take measures for 
establishing an isolated and wholly independ- 
ent sovereignty. This disposition was observed 
by the British authorities in Canada, and it was 
made a basis for reporting to the British Minis- 








try that Vermont, without doubt, might be 
drawn over to the side of the Crown. Machin- 
ery working for that important end was intme- 
diately put in motion. The leaders were to be 
approached cautiously, and by some one remote 
from high authority. The duty devolved upon 
Colonel Beverly Robinson, then commander of 
a corps of loyalists, and who figured somewhat 
conspicuously, some months later, in the trea- 
son of Arnold. He wrote from New York to 
Ethan Allen in March, 1780. He alluded to 
the fact that they were both American; that he 
lamented the distresses of his native country ; 
that he had been informed that Allen, and oth- 
er leading men in Vermont, were opposed to 
the wild scheme of separation from Great Brit- 
ain promulgated by the Continental Congress ; 
that the people of that commonwealth might 
enjoy protection and happiness under Great 
Britain, as a separate province ; and asked Al- 
len to communicate freely with him, as all mat- 
ters between them should be shrouded in the 
most profound secrecy. The letter was sent by 
a British soldier, disguised as a farmer, who 
handed it to Allen in the streets of Arlington. 
Allen dismissed him with much courtesy, and 
then laid the document before Governor Chit- 
tenden and other friends. Their sagacity per- 
ceived in this advance from the enemy a capi- 
tal opportunity to serve the political interests 
of Vermont; and they resolved to pass the letter 
over in silence, but to keep up a show of disaffec- 
tion by coquetting with the British authorities 
in Canada. A friendly letter was accordingly 
dispatched by Governor Chittenden to General 
Haldimand, in Canada, proposing a cartel for 
an exchange of prisoners—some scouts from 
Vermont having been made captive. This pro- 
ceeding was to cause a delay in any contem- 
plated invasion of the defenseless frontier of 
Vermont, from the St. Lawrence or the lake. 
No reply was made; but soon a formidable 
British force appeared on Lake Champlain. 
The people were thoroughly alarmed, and seized 
their arms to repel the invaders. To their sur- 
prise no hostilities were attempted. The Brit- 
ish commander sent a flag to General Allen, 
with a letter to Governor Chittenden, assenting 
to the proposed cartel, and offering a truce with 
Vermont until the matter should be arranged. 

General Allen was appointed to negotiate the 
preliminaries of the cartel. Wishing to make 
friends of the New York borderers, he insisted 
upon extending the truce into that province as far 
as the shores of Lake Champlain and the Hudson 
River. The privilege was granted, and the en- 
mity of the people of that region was so complete- 
ly disarmed that a general desire to have their 
territory annexed to Vermont was expressed. 
The negotiations resulted satisfactorily to both 
parties ; and, to the utter surprise of the people, 
the enemy's fleet moved down the lake, and the 
Vermont military force was disbanded and sent 
home at the moment when all expected inva- 
sion, and conquest appeared so easy. At that 





time the British force in Canada was about ten 
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thousand strong, while the Vermont militia did 
not exceed seven thousand. The whole secret 
was*known only at that time to General Allen, 
his brother Ira (then a colonel of militia), and 
six other judicious friends who controlled the 
public affairs of the State. The winter soon 
afterward set in, and nothing more was done 
until spring. Vermont was saved from inva- 
sion, and the enemy rejoiced in the supposed 
advantage of having detached a discontented 
province from the others engaged in the revolt. 

These movements were carefully reported to 
the British Ministry, and also gave uneasiness 
to Congress. Lord George Germain, Colonial 
Secretary, indulged in many pleasing dreams of 
the submission of the colonists, while sitting in 
his easy chair in London; and he wrote a con- 
gratulatory letter to Sir Henry Clinton, in New 
York, on ‘‘the happy return of the people of 
Vermont to their allegiance,” at the very time 
when events were hastily tending toward the 
discomfiture of Cornwallis and the overthrow 
of British power within the domain of the re- 
volted colonies. The British officers in New 
York were also well acquainted with the move- 
ments of the Vermont leaders; and Colonel 
Robinson wondered why his letter had never been 
answered by General Allen. He finally wrote 
another in the same strain to that officer; and 

rat about the same time Allen received notice of 

the appointment of commissioners in Canada to 
arrange the cartel. Now was an opportunity 
to work upon the fears of Congress for the 
benefit of Vermont, and General Allen used it 
adroitly. He sent to that body the two letters 
from Robinson, and the notice of Haldimand 
respecting the commission, together with a let- 
ter from himself, in which he explained the 
mode by which the communications came into 
his hands, and other matters in relation to the 
proposed cartel. Then, in the most forcible 
language, he uttered an eloquent defense of the 
conduct of the inhabitants of Vermont, reiter- 
ated her claims to independent sovereignty, 
and referred indignantly to the attempt of 
neighbors to not only abridge her rights, but to 
destroy her existence. ‘‘I am confident,” he 
remarked, ‘that Congress will not dispute my 
sincere attachment to the cause of my coun- 
try, though I do not hesitate to say I am fully 
grounded in opinion that Vermont has an in- 
dubitable right to agree on terms of a cessation 
of hostilities with Great Britain, provided the 
United States persist in rejecting her applica- 
tion for a union with them.” He concluded 
his letter with these significant words: ‘‘ I am 
as resolutely determined to defend the inde- 
pendence of Vermont as Congress are that of 
the United States; and, rather than fail, I will 
retire, with hardy Green Mountain Boys, into 
the desolate caverns of the mountains, and 
wage war with human nature at large.” 

The coquetry with the British authorities in 
Canada continued during the remainder of the 
war. A correspondence, carried on chiefly by 
Ethan and Ira Allen, was kept up, and mes- 





sengers from beyond the St. Lawrence came 
to them secretly, were detained until answers 
could be prepared, and then as secretly were 
sent back. Colonel Ira Allen also made friend- 
ly visits to General Haldimand. Thus they 
amused the enemy, kept back invasion, made 
Congress uneasy, sustained their claims to inde- 
pendence, but were compelled to suffer the ef- 
fects of suspicion concerning their patriotism. 
But these were all removed from their fair fame 
when peace came, and concealment became no 
longer a necessity, and the escutcheons of Eth- 
an and Ira Allen are as free from the tarnish 
of wavering patriotism or inconsistency as those 
of any of the men of the Revolution whom we 
delight to honor. 

Although appointed colonel in the Continent- 
al Army, Ethan Allen never entered upon the 
duties of his office. His time was fully em- 
ployed with the civil and military affairs of 
Vermont. Soon after his return from his cap- 
tivity, in 1778, he was elected to a seat in the 
State Legislature. How long he occupied that 
station, or how late in life he retained his mil- 
itary command, we have now no means of as- 
certaining ; for the record, if ever made, has 
been lost. When rising peace blessed the land 
with its beams, in 1782, he returned to the 
pleasant pursuits of the farmer—not, however, 
among his old friends at Bennington, but in a 
newer region of his beloved Vermont. For a 
short time he resided at Arlington, and after- 
ward at Sunderland. At length he settled in the 
vicinity of Onion River, near the scene of some 
of his earlier exploits against New York in- 
truders, where, with his brothers, he had pur- 
chased large tracts of land. There he remain- 
ed, in the enjoyment of the quiet of agricultural 
life, until his death, which occurred very sud- 
denly at Burlington, from the effects of apo- 
plexy, in February, 1789. His funeral was 
largely attended; and, as we have said at the 
commencement of this sketch, he was buried 
within sound of the cascades of the Winooski. 

Ethan Allen possessed a vigorous but partial- 
ly cultivated intellect, and his natural inde- 
pendence of thought often led his mind far 
away from the beaten tracks of human investi- 
gation. In religion he became a free-thinker; 
and, in 1782, he gave expression to his opin- 
ions in a little book, entitled ‘“‘ Reason the only 
Oracle of Man; or, a Compendious System of 
Natural Religion.” It was published at Ben- 
nington two years later, and attracted much at- 
tention, especially among the orthodox divines 
of New England, who severely condemned it. 
While it possesses many striking and original 
thoughts, it exhibits remarkable crudity in their 
development; and the whole work may be re- 
garded as a melancholy picture of the gropings 
of a benighted yet gifted spirit in the dark val- 
ley of human reason, unaided by the light of 
Divine revelation, and following the will-o’- 
the-wisp of errant fancy. That his religious 
opinions were not grounded in absolute convic- 
tion, the scene at the death-bed of his beloved 
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tion, fully attests. 


daughter by his first wife, as related by tradi- termined to deny the genuineness of the signa- 
She was a lovely, pious ture, which would compel the holder to send to 


young woman, whose mother, then long in the | Boston fora witness. Allen happened to be in 
spirit-land, had instructed her in the truths of | a remote part of the court-room when the case 


the Bible. When she was about to die, she 


was called. He was utterly astonished when he 


called her father to her bedside, and, turning | heard the lawyer gravely deny the signature. 


upon him her pale face, lighted by lustrous 
blue eyes, she said, with a sweet voice, ‘‘ Dear 
father, I am about to cross the cold, dark river. 
Shall I trust to your opinions, or to the teach- 
ings of dear mother?” These words, like a 
keen arrow, pierced the recesses of his most 
truthful emotions. 
said the champion of infidelity; and, covering 
his face with his hands, he wept like a child. 
Thus it is ever. There is a cell in the human 
soul in which lodges the germs of perennial faith 
in God and his revelations. When touched by 
the electric spark of conviction it springs forth 
into bloom and fruitfulness, defiant alike of the 
frosts of cold, unbelieving reason, and the 
scorching heat of human philosophy. 

In his private as in his public life Ethan 
Allen was always consistent, honorable, and in- 
flexibly honest. On one occasion he owed a 
citizen of Boston about one hundred and fifty 
dollars, for which he had given his note. It 
was inconvenient for him to pay it at maturity. 
It was put in suit, and he employed a lawyer to 
attend the court and have the matter postponed 
until he could raise the money. As the readi- 
est way to postpone the matter the lawyer de- 


‘*Trust to your mother!” | 


| 





ALLEN AT THE DEATH-RED OF HIS DAUGHTE®. 


| hire you to come here and lie! 


With long and fierce strides he rushed through 
the crowd, and, confronting the amazed ‘limb 
of the law,” he rebuked him in a voice full of 
wrath. ‘Mr. ——,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I didn’t 
That's a true 
note; I signed it, I'll swear to it, and I'll pay 
it. I want no shuffling—I want time. What 
I employed you for was to get this business put 
over to the next court—not to come here and lie 
and juggle about it!” The result was that the 
postponement was effected without farther op- 
position. 

Although prevented by a series of apparent- 
ly unfortunate circumstances from taking a 
very active part in the general operations of the 
war for Independence, yet few men engaged in 
that struggle will be remembered with more af- 
fection and admiration as a patriot and hero than 
Ethan Allen. In private life he was consistent, 
kind, placable, but unyielding in his integrity 
and justice. Under his rough exterior of speech 
and manner lay the pure diamond of a noble 
nature. His life and services form a strange 
and romantic chapter in the annals of his coun- 
try; and the memory of his deeds will always 
lend vitality to the patriotism of his people. 
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PAUL'S SHIP ON THE FIFTEENTH DAY. 


THE VOYAGE OF PAUL. 
HE morning dawned, cold and gray, like the 
mornings of American northern latitudes. 
The air was very still, and the sea was as quict 
as a mountain lake. 

The last watch had been mine. I was on 
deck from about two o'clock. The breeze, 
which had been fresh from the westward, died 
away when the first light stole over the eastern 
sky, and we were rolling heavily in a flat calm 
when the sun came up over Mount Carmel. 
We had made fair time in one night, for we 
had left Jaffa at sunset of the evening previous, 
with a dashing breeze, and the Zotus had made 
a glorious run of it. 

We had been more than a month among the 
Greek Islands, and then, with the same party 
who joined us at Athens, we had run down to 
the Syrian coast, 
and, landing at 
Jaffa, had passed 
a fortnight in Je- 
rusalem. Here the 
ladies left us, and 
we became again a 
bachelor party, and 
, now proposed, for 
< want of a plan, and 
in order to use up 
a spare month or 
six weeks, to fol- 
low with our boat, 
as near as might 
be, the track of the 
great Apostle of 








the Gentiles, ia his | 


voyage from the court of Festus to the court 
of Cesar. 

Jaffa lies on the Syrian coast, a little to the 
southward of Cesarea. Its chief inhabitants 
seem to be dirty women, followed by dirtier chil- 
dren. We ran by the latter port in the night. 
I should not call it a port, for it is but a wild 
shore, where no relics remain of the days of 
Roman power. No coast in all the world is 
more desolate than that of Syria. There is 
not on the whole shore of Palestine a solitary 
port in which a ship may ride at.anchor. The 
Mediterranean rolls and roars over the fallen 
columns of Askelon. Jaffa is a bold promon- 
tory. Tyre and Sidon are the terror instead 
of the haven of sailors. The identical words 
of the prophecy of Ezekiel have thus their ful- 
fillment. Acre and Haifa, at the outlet of the 
plain of Esdraelon, are open sea beaches, where 
the surf beats heavily under the walls of the 
cities. 

** Where are we, skipper ?” demanded S——, 
as his head emerged from the hatchway, and 
his sleepy eyes gazed shoreward. ‘‘ Where is 
the craft about now? Is that Lebanon?” 

‘*No; but beyond it you see the blue hills 
of the cedars. That, oh most worthy traveler! 
is the mountain of Elijah, even Mount Cai- 
mel.” 

‘*How she pitches! Where’s the wind? 
Can’t something be done to keep the ship right 
side up?” 

‘*No wind this morning, Sir, I think,” 
chimed in the sailing-master; ‘‘ but I shouldn't 
be surprised if we have enough of it by night. 
It looks ugly and dirty on shore; but this is a 
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queer climate anyhow. A man can’t tell ten 
minutes ahead how the weather’s agoing to 
be.” 

We were within four miles of the shore, and 
obviously it was a good idea to land and visit 
our old friends the monks of Mount Carmel. 
A light breath of air for half an hour set us in 
toward the rocks, and at eight o'clock we were 
in the small boat pulling toward the foot of the 
hill. 

Ascending by a path much shorter than is 
usually followed, we arrived at the convent at 
about the time the monks were making ready 
their very simple noonday meal, which they in- 
vited us to share with them. The bread was 
none of the best, but we washed it down with a 
queer-tasting liquor that they called wine, and 
which was indeed not unpalatable. The coun- 
try about the plain of Esdraelon produces ex- 
cellent grapes, and I have heretofore tasted very 
good wine on the eastern slopes of Lebanon. 

From the summit of Mount Carmel the view 
was sublime and impressive. The great sea 
rolled to the base of the hill, thundering on the 
rocky barriers at our feet. To the north the 
shore stretched off to Tyre and Sidon, and the 
lofty peaks of Lebanon shone in the noon light 
with surpassing splendor. Between us and 
those hills was a broad plain, through which a 
river, silvery and slow in its flood, found its 
way to the sea. The plain was Esdraelon, the 


river was ‘‘ that mighty river the River Kishon.” 
Turning to the northeast, my eyes sought the 
familiar spots in which I have heretofore lin- 
gered with a holy delight that no words will 
A solitary white 


suffice to convey to others. 


spot on a hill-top I knew to be the Moslem 
tomb which stands high up above Nazareth, and 
I could see in imagination the group of women 
around the fountain of the Virgin at its foot, 
and hear their shrill voices, even at twenty 
miles’ distance. Beyond, Tabor rose green 
and glorious from the plain. HowI longed to 
stand one moment on that hill, and look down 
into the Sea of Galilee! 

The view contained all the spots most famil- 
iar to the youth of Christ. I doubted not that 
there were times when the young son of Joseph 
wandered across the plain and stood where I 
was now standing, or sat on the rocks before 
me and listened to the solemn voice of the sea. 
The blue sky that afterward received Him out 
of the sight of His disciples, even then bent 
over Him with the weight of angels’ feet press- 
ing toward Him in all His wanderings. How 
blue it seemed tome! Was ever sky so glori- 
ous, so pure, so deep, yet so translucent, as that 
sky over the hills of Holy Land? 

These are but outlines of the emotions we 
felt and endeavored to express to each other as 
we stood on the top of Mount Carmel and look- 
ed to the plain and the hills beyond. 

I have not described the convent, nor shall I 
attempt it. The good monks were polite, kind, 
and accepted our gratuity with becoming humil- 
ity. That is sufficient to be said at present. 

he sky began to look very dirty to the west- 
ward, and a breeze was springing up from the 
north and west. The Lotus stood in to the 
shore, and we left the hill with some reluct- 
ance, descended abruptly to the coast, where 





our boat took us off, and we then pulled lustily 





FOUNTAIN NEAR NAZARETH. 
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for the yacht, which picked us up just before a 
squall struck her. 

The sailing-master had all ready for it, and, 
when the wind came, the gallant little ship put 
her head into and shook off the foam from her 
face as if she loved it. The sun was nearly 
down. The night promised to be dark, and the 
tempest increased. We worked into the wind 
as long as we were able, but now it became 
prudent to run across the line of the gale and 
make an offing to the southwest. So we wore 
ship, and under a double-reefed mainsail and 
just the head of the jib, we dashed away in the 
scud that flew over us. 


In an hour we had run down the coast till | 
we knew that we must be about abreast of | 


Mount Carmel, but it was too dark to see any 
line of shore. We could hear no breakers, and 
we judged that we were ten miles off from the 
land, when, crack! the throat halliards had 
parted in the block, and down came the main- 
sail, held only by the peak. 

There seems to be a change of wind, or a 
heavy gust, or something of the sort always on 
hand for a ship suddenly in trouble. The gale 
hauled short to the westward as she paid off in 
spite of her helm, and away she went right for 
the shore. 

** Let go the jib!” shouted the skipper. 

There wasn’t much of it to let go, but down 
came what there was, and we rolled heavily 
shoreward. ‘The idea of climbing that mast to 
repair damages in such a night and such a sea 
seemed to be out of the question to a landsman, 
but one of the men was half-way up the shrouds 
before the peak was down. Long before he 
was at the top he had disappeared from our 
eyes in the intense blackness which now over- 
hung the sea. The mast was swinging back 
and forth thirty, forty, fifty feet, or even more, 
and he was up there swinging with it. Two, 
three, five minutes, and no word. Was he 
overboard in the darkness? Had he been flung 
off to leeward, and our eyes failed to see him ? 
No, for there was a steady pull on the halliard 
which he had fastened round his waist as he 
went up, and at length down he came by the 
run, and in a moment more the duck went up 
again. 

But now, clear, loud as thunder, close aboard 
of us, we heard the breakers. Instead of being 
ten miles at sea we were on the very edge of 
breakers, the vessel plunging toward them. * 

Hard down went the tiller, and as she swept 
into the wind—“‘ Let go the starboard anchor !” 
and the sullen plunge in the seething waves 
was audible, as it went down to find some hold- 
ing-ground on the bottom of the Mediterranean. 

The scene was now not only exciting; it 
had become perilous. The chances of the 
anchor bringing her up were very few. The 
chances of our own safety as few. I do not 
think we were a particularly fool-hardy or cold- 
blooded party. But long-continued Eastern 


travel, and the constant habit of familiarity 
with danger, had certainly made us less timid 








and more cool than a party of ordinary yacht 
voyagers would be likely to be. 

‘¢ Skipper John, what insurance did you write 
home for on this craft?” demanded Hall, the 
Englishman, as he very quietly took off his 
coat, loosened his cravat, and made ready for 
what might come. 

‘*Tt appears to me, Mr. Hall, that the offices 
that have risks on your life and mine, if they 
only knew our present predicament, would be 
willing to compromise at ninety-nine cents. 
What's to be done, Peter?” 

‘** Hold on, John! I don’t see any thing else. 
Fire a gun or two to call out the Arabs, so that 
there may be a chance at least for a decent burial 
when they find us, and then watch the cable.” 

‘That gun idea is good. We'll throw a 
rocket too, and burn a blue light. How she 
plunges! Give her a fathom or two more of 
that cable.” 

** All out, Sir.” 

** All out? all out, eh? ‘Out, out, brief can- 
dle !’— isn’t that Shakspeare ?” and the good 
fellow dove into the cabin, reappeared with a 
musket and his fire-works, which he touched 
one by one with a cigar that he had lighted 
below, and which he smoked very quietly as he 
now resumed his place with the rest of us about 
the mainmast. 

The gun was a waste of powder. No monk 
on Carmel would have heard it in the thunder 
of the tempest that was sweeping over the hill. 
But some devout worshiper on the convent roof 
caught sight of the blue light or the rocket, and 
we now saw lanterns moving down the cliff. 
Nearer and nearer, fearfully near! 

** Holy Mary !” exclaimed Laroche, ‘are the 
rocks so close astern of us!” 

A pistol-shot from the taffrail—no more— 
stood some one holding a lantern aloft. Our 
danger seemed hideous, and now we became 
calm and serious, as befitted men on the verge 
of a terrible death. So we stood together for 
three mortal hours, and then the gale was spent. 

As it became manifest that this was the case, 
one and another drew a long and heavy inspi- 
ration. 

‘*Tt is God who has saved us!” said Laroche ; 
and we were ashamed that the gay Frenchman 
should be the first to thank Him, as we did then 
and there together, humbly and heartfully. 

Day dawned. In the first cold light we saw 
a group of Arabs on the rocks watching us with 
anxious eyes. 

** Ah, you vagabonds,” shouted John, “ you 
are out of your reckoning this time! I’ve 
half a mind to fire a gun into that crowd of 
robber rascals. Doesn’t it remind you of hy- 
enas near a grave-yard, Peter ?” 

‘** Be still, John! They may mean you a 
service. Wait till I hail them. I think one 
of them is that convent servant that we saw 
yesterday ; andif so, we must be under the very 
side of Carmel.” Z 

For up to this time we were not ourselves 
aware where we were. 
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**Ya, Ibrahim ?” 





‘* Ya, Howaijji, Pietro.” 

So far well. It was certainly 
Ibrahim, the old convent servant. 

“Where are we, oh Abou Ibra- 
him?” And he shouted back the 
information that we lay under the 
bluff of Carmel—a point that sea- 
men may well dread, wild, fierce, 
and inhospitable as any rock-bound 
coast on any sea. 

The sun came up and with it a 
change of wind, drawing gently off 
the shore. We got up one of the 
anchors, but the other lies yet 
among those rocks. It was the 
loss of that anchor that saved us, 
for it jammed somewhere among 
the crevices in the rocky bottom, 
and held us bravely through the 
storm. 


























So we got up the canvas and * 
bade adieu to the mountain of Eli- 
jah, which, nevertheless, looked down on us 
steadfastly for a long forenoon, as we stole away 
slowly by Haifa and Acre, and along the coasis 
of Tyre. 

We passed Tyre that evening, and Sidon was 
on the starboard bow when we came on deck 
the next day. We went ashore here, in pur- 
suance of the plan of our voyage, to touch as far 
as possible at every point made memorable by 
Paul’s voyages, and especially his last voyage 
to Rome. 

I am very certain that few readers of the 
Bible have studied the incidents of that last 
voyage with as much attention as we gave to it 
during the six weeks which we devoted to going 
over the same waters. Not a little aid was de- 
rived from a recent English book on The Voy- 
age and Shipwreck of the Apostle, by James 
Smith, Esq., who has studied the matter very 
thoroughly, although he is so enthusiastic on 
the subject that he is led to many conclusions 
not justified by the facts known to us. To his 
book, however, I am indebted for much in- 
formation, and the illustration of the situ- 





ANCIENT SHIP, FROM POMPEII. 





ANCIENT SHIP, FROM HERCULANEUM. 


ation of Paul’s ship on the fifteenth morning 
is a curious specimen of his laborious inves- 
tigation. The ship is designed from an out- 
line of the ship of Theseus, found at Hercu- 
laneum, a ship on a tomb at Pompeii, and an- 
other from a coin of Commodus. The shrouds 
he copies from an old coin, and the girding 
around the ship from a naval officer’s descrip- 
tion, who once saw it done; so that, on the 
whole, it may be thought a fair representation 
of the ship in which Paul sailed. In such a 
vessel as this, and in such a sea as the Medi- 
terranean, his voyage was somewhat different 
from ours. This was the ship of Alexandria 
which he took at Myra, not that in which he 
embarked at Cesarea, and touched next day at 
Sidon. It must have been something of a run 
for such a vessel. If I mistake not, it is more 
than seventy miles from Czsarea to Sidon, and 
in the Mediterranean seventy miles a day would 
be a good sail, even in our days, for an Oriental 
vessel. Here, following the example of Paul, 
we went ashore to refresh ourselves. 

On my word Saida is a poor place to accom- 
plish that same thing. But there 
is an American mission here, and 
Dr. Thomson, one of the noblest 
of Eastern missionaries, here la- 
bors and waits. That he will see 
the result of his work even in his 
own day I doubt not. 

Sidon is now a poor Oriental 
city, without port or commerce. 
The miserable bazars are far re- 
moved from the ancient glory of 
the Sidonians, and prophecy has 
had her perfect accomplishment. 
An Arab lounging along on a don- 
key he could better carry, or a 
woman enveloped in her bundle 
of silks seated high up on the sad- 
dle, or a group of soldiers eating 
their rations on the shore, these 
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are the successors of the merchant princes of 
Sidon. 

Laroche, as usual, destroyed the sentiment 
of our brief visit by one of his absurd blunders. 
Laroche doesn’t yet understand Arabic. He 
would not understand it if he lived ten years 
with Arabs; but he might at least know their 
signs by this time. Now, an Arab, when he 
would bid you keep your distance, turns the 
palm of his hand down, and moves it in a 
beckoning way, as if he was drawing straws 
toward him with his fingers. 

Seeing a portly native in a door-way the 
Frenchman approached, and was greeted with 
the usual sign, which was meant to inform him 
Laroche 


that he should not come that way. 
bowed politely and advanced. The Arab backed 
into the house, continuing the motion more fu- 


riously. Laroche followed, heedless of a gut- 
tural usbour (stop) which the son of Ishmacl 
grunted. We were watching the scene, which 
was, in fact, not a little amusing, when Pierre 
entered the door, but the next instant he sprang 
back astounded at a sweeping blow with a cer- 
tain steel weapon which the uncivil dog aimed 
at his head. 

Nor was this all. It appeared that there were 
women in the house, and the unceremonious 
entrance of the Frenchman had found them 
unvailed. The offense was heinous, and the 
Arab proceeded to punish it. Hence a row 
in the street, the exhibition of two or three 
revolvers, and an interference of the govern- 
ment in the person of some soldiers. Such 
was the only incident of this my third visit to 
Sidon. Weretreated ingloriously to the beach, 
and were soon on shipboard standing away for 
Cyprus. 

Vilest of all seas is this Mediterranean. Since 
I have learned to know it, I have admired more 
than ever before the faith and patience of Paul 
who made so many voyages on it. Some morn- 
ings it appears like a mirror—calm, placid, and 
blue as the sky over it. In an hour it will be 
an angry, furious sea lashed into foam, churn- 
ing, plunging, rushing hither and yon—un- 
reasonable, unreasoning, and unmanageable. 
Laroche was sea-sick two-thirds of the time, 





and I was half sick daily during the run from 
Sidon to Cyprus. 

The voyage was mostly along the coast, until 
we were well up in the northeastern corner of the 
Mediterranean. One day we had the blue hills 
of Lebanon on our right, and the next we were 
within sight of the range that forms the north- 
ern barrier of Syria, among which lies Antioch. 

Four days from Sidon we dropped the an 
chor in front of the little town of Mersina, which 
is the port of Tarsus, now known as Tarsoos. For 
it was fitting, in a voyage over the route of Paul. 
that, since it was in our way, we should visit the 
birth-place of Saul. 

Tarsus is an inland town. ‘The ships of 
Tarshish” are of the ancient days. None have 
hailed from there within a thousand years. But 
in the days of Paul the River Cydnus was navi- 
gable for some miles from its mouth, and toa 
point within at the most three miles of the city. 
Doubtless its commerce was great. The vast in- 
terior tribes, the inhabitants of the rich plains 
now possessed by the Turcomans, were then rich 
in all the ordinary possessions of nomadic peo- 
ple, and this was the point at which they sought 
commerce with the world. Hence the grandeur 
of Tarsus, which, even at this time, is no in- 
considerable place. It is, in fact, the chief city 
in this part of Asia Minor. 

We landed at Mersinain a heavy surf. There 
is no port, no breakwater, no dock; but there is 
a stone-pier well fitted to destroy any small boat 
that approaches it when the sea is running. 
By a judicious timing of our sweeps we succeed- 
ed in doing the thing as it is sometimes done 
on the south side of Long Island, and the boat 
was out of the reach of the wave that followed 
us before it broke. 

I bargained for horses while Laroche and 
Strong got out the saddles from the boat; for 
we carried our own saddles every where. The 
appearance of the party when mounted was by 
no means prepossessing. John S—— was the 
tallest man of the crowd. He had the smallest 
horse, and such a horse! We had a little gal- 
lop along the sand by way of diversion and ex- 
hibiting our skill in equitation (isn’t that the 
word ?), and the first result was the stumbling 
of John’s horse and his violent and ungraceful 
plunge over the animal’s head. Then Laroche 
changed with him, and we got away. 

It was a wild and beautiful ride. Mount 
Taurus, bold and magnificent, guiding us toward 
the old city at its foot, wherein the Apostle was 
born whose name the world honors and God has 
written on His very throne. 

Now from some lofty hill we looked back at 
the waves of a stormy sea, and now along the 
coast that once gleamed with palaces and cities. 
Anon in some deep glen we wondered whether 
the boy, who must sometimes have wandered 
over this path, had any dim idea of the glorious 
career that awaited him; whether the trees, the 
stream, the wind, the cloud, the everlasting 
hills ever whispered to him the secret power 
that lay in his heart, subject to the call of his 
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God, who could make him, from a Tarsus tent- 
maker, a king and a priest! 

So thinking and so talking we rode on till 
we reached the city, in its valley under the ma- 
jestic side of Mount Taurus. 

‘¢ Peter, what did we come back here for?” 

‘Because these other boys have never seen 
it, John.” 

‘Pierre Laroche, what did you come here 
for ?” 

‘¢ Because you said come—so I come.” 

‘*Stephen Strong, what brought you to 
Tarsus ?” 

“T'll tell you, John. Up in Connecticut, if 
she isn’t up in heaven before this—which God 
forbid !—there’s an old woman well-nigh eighty 
years gone on the road to the city of Paul and 
Peter and all the saints and apostles. Well, 
Sir, the old lady, if she be alive when I go 
home, will say, ‘Stephen were you any where 
near Tarshish?’ And if I say ‘Yes,’ she will 
say next, ‘And did you see tie ships of Tar- 
shish? and did you go there? and did it look 
like a grand old town? and—’ By my faith, 
John, if I went home without seeing Tarsus, 
when I was within a hundred miles of it, the 
old woman couldn’t die in peace. Not an inch 
of the ground I travel over but she will know 





As the sun lit with indescribable glory the 
summit of Taurus we sat together on the house- 
top of our worthy host and talked of the great 
man of Tarsus. Verily this dust—the dust of 
his sandals—is sacred. How few great men 
were born in any low country! Perhaps it is 
safer to say, how many great men were born 
and educated among mountains! Who can 
doubt that this sublime scenery had somewhat 
to do in moulding the character of Paul? Who 
can hesitate to think that his firmness, his faith, 
his grandeur of purpose and action had their 
origin in these majestic hills that overhung the 
scenes of his younger years? 

But I may not pause to moralize. We slept 
gloriously that night on the house-top. Once 
only I woke, and saw a white star right over 
head looking down on me, as if to know who 
I was that slept where the star had seen the 
great Apostle sleeping. But I fell away again 
into the dreamy sleep that the Eastern traveler 
delights in, and the stars and the night went 
on as of old. 

The next day but one, with a fresh and glori- 
ous breeze, we dashed across the Gulf of Alex- 
andretta, and ran into the port of Seleucia, near 
the mouth of the Orontes on the Syrian coast. 

The reader of the life of Paul, or of Luke’s 


all about, and talk over and over and over. Do | account of his journeyings, will remember that 
you know that half the pleasure of this Eastern | this port is the spot from which the great Apos- 
travel is to be in telling her, and such as she, | tle commenced his foreign travels and preach- 


of all that I see and do?” 


*“T honor your motives, Stephen, but I must 


say that it don’t quite pay. I have been here 
before, and I can tell you that, for fleas and ver- 
min, it has no equal this side of Jerusalem. 
What shall it be to-night? A khan or a house- 
top? 

‘* A house-top, by all means, if we can effect 
it.” 

So, as evening was approaching, we entered 
the city, and near its outskirts finding a prom- 
ising-looking house, we threw ourselves on the 
hospitality of the owner, who proved to be a 
Turkish gentleman, and gave us the choice of 
rooms in his residence. 

We chose that terrace roof which is invariably 
found in Oriental houses, and from which the 
upper apartments generally open. But in this 
case there were only two rooms opening from 
the roof, one of which was unoccupied, while 
the doors of the other remained closed. This 
arranged, we strolled into the city. I am not 
disposed to describe it. One Oriental city is 
like all others. The dark, narrow streets, the 
roofed bazars, the little shops with patient 
tradesmen sitting on their benches, the curling 
smoke ascending from Moslem lips, the clatter 
in the streets, the camels swinging lazily and 
groaning as they swing along, the donkeys in 
sad patience laboring under incredible loads of 
Arab flesh; these, and the reeking filth and 
abominations that fill the streets—every street 
a gutter—are the characteristics of one and of 
all the cities under the rule of the Prophet's 
successor. 





ing. All these waters must have been more 
or less familiar to him, especially from his last 
voyage to Rome over their tempestuous waves. 

By-the-way, I remark, in passing, that wheth- 
er Paul sailed to the north or south of Cyprus 
on that voyage is a matter of no little dispute 
among the gentlemen who have studied the 
subject. The phrase in Luke’s account is, ‘*We 
sailed under Cyprus, because the winds were 
contrary.” Whether ‘‘ under” means ‘‘ south 
of” let those judge who can. 

Our plan was to visit Seleucia, then go over 
to Cyprus and sail to the northward and along 
the shores of Cilicia and Pamphylia, for the 
sake of visiting scenes that were probably famil- 
iar to him in his boyhood (for, if he was a tent- 
maker he was a sail-maker, and if a sail-maker 
he very probably went to sea once in a while 
on a short cruise in neighboring waters to see 
how his own sails worked), and scenes that 
were certainly familiar to him in later years, 
when, as we read in the 13th chapter of the 
Acts, he left Antioch and ‘‘ departed unto Se- 
leucia, and from thence they sailed to Cyprus,” 
and again left Cyprus and came to Perga and 
Pamphylia. 

A glance at the map may be of some use tc 
the reader who wishes to follow our course. 
Cyprus lies parallel to the coast of Asia Minor, 
and about eighty miles from it at the nearest 
point. The intermediate sea should, perhaps, 
be properly called the Sea of Cilicia—that of 
Pamphylia lying west of this, as Pamphylia is 
west of Cilicia on the main land. Following 
the coast from Seleucia, which is near Antioch 
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PORT OF SELEUCIA. 


on the east coast, up to the Pass of Issus, which 
is at the extreme northeast corner of the Medi- 
terranean, near to Alexandretta or Iskanderoon, 
and going westward, we first come to Tarsus, 
next Soli, or Pompeiopolis, the splendor of 
whose ruins is visible from the sea as we sail 
along. Then we reach Kalendria, and now 
sailing northward, as the Bay of Pamphylia 
sweeps inland, we came to Alaya, Perga (wholly 
lost in ruin), and then leaving the bay we 
sound the Island of Castelorizo, which lies a 
little to the westward of what was once Myra. 
If the reader bear this in mind, and a glance 
at the map will fix it there, he will understand 
the course we now intended pursuing. Witha 
fair breeze, Paul could easily have run over in 
a day from Seleucia, at the mouth of the Orontes 
in Syria, to the coast of Cyprus, and another 
day would take him along its shores to Paphos. 

When he stood on this spot ready to embark 
on his first foreign missionary work, the palaces 
of Seleucia must have been magnificent indeed. 
The city was some three or four miles from the 
coast. But the port was evidently wealthy, and 
its buildings were imposing. The fragments 
of piers which remain show many stones of 
gigantic size, twenty feet or more in length, 
while the declivities of the hills were evidently 
covered with magnificent towers, and castles, 
and palaces. Mount Casius looks down in 
solemn grandeur on the bay as of old. The 
sea murmurs among the ruins the same old 
story that it told the palaces when it laved their 
foundations. I can not well describe the emo- 
tion that I felt in setting foot on that shore, 
desolate and mournful as it is, and looking up, 
as I could imagine the great Apostle looked up, 





at the glorious summit of Casius, on whose white 
brow the blue pavement of heaven rested. 

His prophetic eye looked beyond the summit, 
beyond the blue. He saw the white hosts that 
should gather in heaven, when the end of his 
apostleship should be accomplished and the 
Gentiles should be saved. In prayers, and fast- 
ings, and tears they had sent him away from 
Antioch to the work ‘‘whereunto the Holy 
Ghost had called him.” A little while ago 
and he might have come to Seleucia as he had 
gone to Damascus, at the head of a troop of 
soldiery, to be received with shouts and pomp. 
Not so now. He came with his companion, 
Barnabas, two despised preachers of a new and 
hated creed. No one followed them when they 
took ship. No crowds attended their embarka- 
tion. Alone, humble, with bowed heads but 
earnest hearts, they walked down the marble 
pier to the boat that lay tossing on the restless 
sea. 

It seems to me that the echo of that tread 
shakes the whole earth to-day. It seems to 
me that no conqueror’s foot ever fell on invaded 
soil with such a ring of triumph. It was the 
first foreign mission of the Gospel of the Lord. 
It was the first crossing of the sea of the apos- 
tles to the Gentiles. 

Ten centuries after that the seas of Pamphy- 
lia and Cilicia saw another sight when the na- 
tions of the West came pouring along the coasts 
in resistless floods, and covering the seas with 
their fleets as they came to battle for the Cross 
and Tomb. That was the echo of the footstep 
of Paul on the shore of Seleucia! That foot- 


fall sounded in Asia, across the sea to Greece, 
and further on to Rome, to Gaul, to England, 
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to the vast hordes that swarmed in the north 
country of Europe; so that, in less than three 
centuries, there was no civilized nation on the 
earth that did not date its hopes of heaven from 
that same hour when Paul stood on the coast 
at Seleucia and lifted up his eyes to the mount- 
ains that looked down on Tarsus, his birth-place 
and his earthly home, and saw beyond the 
mountains the throne of his Master, and the 
host that no man could number, who should 
gather around it when his work should be done. 

I think I am justified in saying that Seleucia 
is one of the most interesting spots on the earth’s 
surface. 

The old city is somewhat difficult of access. 
The country is densely overgrown with thick- 
ets; and the precipitous ravines which cross it 
here and there make traveling not a little dan- 
gerous. 

We went on foot, climbing hill-sides and 
breaking our shins here and there; but with 
tolerable success in the end, for we found some 
fine ruins, and a hill-side perforated with splen- 
did sepulchres, empty all. One of these sepul- 
chres might have been that of a monarch, so 
elaborate and expensive was its work in the 
solid rock. But it is nameless; and the bones 
of him who occupied it have been long ago 
broken to dust and scattered on land and sea. 
Perhaps it was he who ruied when ‘ Ptolemy 
gave the dominion of the cities by the sea unto 
Seleucia upon the coast,” as related in the 13th 
chapter of Ist Maccabees; or perhaps it was 
one who heard the voice of Paul. 

But it is vain to speculate on the occupant 
of an ancient tomb. The probabilities are that 
it had a succession of occupants, and one dis- 
placed another as race and dynasty succeeded 
race and dynasty. 








We left Seleucia in the evening, and next 
morning sailed along the coast of Cyprus, and 
before evening we were at anchor in the harbor 
of Larnaka, one of the finest ports now on the 
island. 





MODEEN SHIP OF ALEXANDRIA. 


As we entered the harbor we observed one 
of those curious vessels that abound in the 
Mediterranean, and are never seen elsewhere, 
standing in ahead of us. Large, open craft, 
carrying huge lateen sails, and swinging to the 
breeze, before which they certainly fly swiftly ; 
they are, nevertheless, just such boats as one 
would not care to trust himself in on a windy 
day in a sea way. The managers of this ves- 
sel were cautious. They began to take in sail 
long before they reached the anchorage; and 
by the time they were ready to let the iron go 
down they were running along under the vast 
foresail only, and we were close aboard of them. 

‘« Stephen, my boy, that ship’s load seems to 
be women. What do you make them out?” 

Strong was looking at them through a whal- 
ing glass, and pronounced them a group of very 
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pretty women—not Turkish, because they show- 
ed their faces in the presence of the men. 

** Doubtless Greek, for the island is inhabit- 
ed mostly by Greeks.” 

‘*T think so; there's a very pretty girl on 
the starboard side ; laughing too. Jove! the 
vessel is going over !”—and he dashed his glass 
to the deck and plunged overboard like a mad- 
man. 

He was right, however. A flaw struck the 
large sail and laid the craft on her side as sud- 
denly as if the thing had been planned, and the 
Cypriote girls rent the air with their shrieks as 
they went into the sea. They were not a hun- 
dred yards from us. The Lotus had lost her 
headway entirely. The only chance of helping 
them was to follow Strong’s example, and John 
and myself went in with a will. 

We struck out boldly; but long before we 
reached the spot those who had not caught float- 
ing benches or oars were out of sight, for the 
vessel had filled and gone down instantly. I 
dove where I had seen two or three go down 
together, and caught the loose dress of one of 
the Greek girls. John found another. These 
two alone were saved. Three others we could 
not find. 

The scene was over in five minutes, and we 
were again on the deck of the Lotus, our prizes 
lying motionless, but not dead, and the boat at 
work picking up the crew and passengers, who 
were clinging to the spars that drifted shore- 
ward. 

It was a somewhat delicate position for a 
boat-load of bachelor Americans. What was 
to be done with the women? Should we for 
once be medical men, and throw all questions of 
delicacy overboard, while we saved their lives ; 
or should we let them die, for the sake of ob- 
serving the ordinary rules of conduct ? 

** Throw cold water over them!” said Hall, 
in a flurry of excitement. 

** You be hanged, Benjamin Hall! Look at 
their drapery just now, and see what that bright 
idea is worth.” 

**Try it warm, Peter.” 

**None of your joking, John. The girls will 
do well enough if you'll rub their hands and 
cheeks a little. They’re not drowned, but only 
seared, and I don’t think we need disturb their 
dresses—” 

Any farther discussion of the course to be 
pursued was made unnecessary by one of them 
suddenly starting to her feet with a loud ery of 


surprise, and then, as if the whole story of the | 
scene came over her in an instant, she fell back 


to the deck and buried her face in her hands. 
But she remained in this position only a mo- 
ment. Rising again as suddenly as before, she 
commenced tearing the clothes from the form | 





hand, she had revived her friend before the 
boat returned, and before the shore boats, which 
had put off on seeing the accident, had reached 
our sides. We had not yet ascertained their 
names or station, and we now resigned them 
to the care of the survivors, who scemed to 
know all about them, and who took them into 
shore boats and departed, without so much as 
a ** Thank you!” in Greek, Arabic, or English. 

**Cool that, isn’t it ?” said Strong, as the last 
of them went over the side, perfectly oblivious 
of our presence or existence. 

**Iey. These Cyprian people are of their 
own sort. But she was a pretty girl, Strong. 
You were right.” 

**Wasn’t she? I'll know more about her 
to-morrow, if there’s any dog of a dragoman in 
the town, and I don’t die of starvation before 
to-morrow. Jackson, where's the dinner?” 

“Ts it the dinner, Mr. Strong? Faith, Sir, 
those poor fellows with the wet shirts that came 
down below ate it up; and I thought you sent 
them down, and I gave them the claret too, Sir, 
and they drank it.” 

** Cool that, wasn't it, Stephen?” 

** Teelandic !” 

And so we rescued the fair Grecians and a 
dozen Greeks, and lost our dinner. Thus end- 
ed the day. 

When I came on deck the next morning a 
boat was lying alongside, and in it sat a fat 
and respectable-looking gentlemen in Frank 
costume, who, on secing me appear, sprang on 
deck, and, in very fair Italian, proceeded to 
pour out his thanks for the rescue of his daugh- 
ters. It was, in fact, the father of the two 
young ladies that we had saved, and the grat- 
itude had been reserved for this day. We had 
no occasion to think of the ice again. He 
opened his heart to us; rejoiced above all things 
to hear that we were American; said that next 
to the joy he had in receiving his daughters safe 
and well was the receiving them at American 
hands; reminded us of all that Americans had 
done for Greeks and Greece, and especially re- 
minded us of the late brave and gallant defense 
of Greeks in Egypt by De Leon, the American 
consul, who protected the Greek merchants 
against the banishment which Said Pasha had 
decreed. In fact, he told us that to be a Greek 
was to love an American, and then he took us 
on shore, and we had a glorious day of it; and 
Stephen Strong thought he should live in Cy- 
prus hereafter, and never want to see his ven- 
erable aunt, who reads her Bible and will ask 
him about Tarsus. 

I wish this pen of mine were better able to 
describe the beauty of those Greek girls. The 
traveler from America wanders over the world, 
and finds nowhere any female faces that recall 


of her companion—a process to which I put a| | the splendor of our own sisters and friends un- 


stop by lifting the insensible girl and carrying | | til he reaches the Greek islands. 
her to the stern of the ship, when we retired to | Athens itself are the women beautiful ; 


Not even in 
but in 


the forward part and watched the process of | the Archipelago, at Syra, and Rhodes, and Mity- 


rescuing the crew. By dint of proper restora- 
tives, which we took care that she found at! 


lene, and indeed at Smyrna, where Greek fam- 
ilies abound, the faces of the young and middle- 
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aged ladies are of rare and superb mould and 
expression. 

Strong might well desire to live forever in 
Larnaka, if the face of the Lady Nonai would 
never change, her forfn never be less round, and 
full, and ravishing in its grace. She was not 
tall, nor yet small, but of that happy mean that 
is more earthly and embraceable than the Ve- 
nus of the Tribune. Her face was full of ex- 
pression, her eye absolutely dazzling. When we 
saw the two sisters at their home, blushing, full 
of heartfelt gratitude, which they expressed in 
every look and accent, it may well be imagined 
that we thought Cyprus an island of the blessed. 

Alas for Cyprus! Once the garden of those 
seas, it is now comparatively depopulated. Its 
million and a half of inhabitants have dwindled 
down to little more than a hundred and fifty 
thousand, four-fifths of whom are Greeks under 
the rule of the other fifth, who are Turks, and 
instead of a Paradise it is a Pandemonium. 
Vor. XVII.—No. 102.—3 B 


EASTERN 





LADIES. 


‘Why do you live here, Signor Iskander? 
Why not leave the island and seek some more 
comfortable and happy residence, where these 
ladies will be safe from the dangers you appre- 
hend ?” 

‘*It is my father’s home.” 

There is something in that, by my faith! 
And when a Greek says it, on soil where his 
fathers once ruled, but where he is now worse 
than a slave, you may depend upon it it means 
something, that love of fatherland! 

We left Larnaka with regret, as may be sup- 
posed. A light breeze from the south carried 
us to the eastward. Rounding the northeast- 
ern point of Cyprus, we stood away for the coast 
of Asia Minor, beating all the next day against 
light west winds, which baffled us so that it was 
not till the morning of the second day that we 
ran into the Bay of Kalendria. This spot is 
the point at which the ordinary connection is 
kept up between Cyprus and the main land. It 
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KALENDBIA. 


is a poor little village, yet was once exceeding- 
ly powerful, and possesses some interest as the 
place where Piso withstood Sentius. The cas- 
tle which the brave Roman occupied is still 
here, in ruins, or the ruins of a successor mark 
the spot. Hence to Iconium the road is wild 
and pleasant. I once traveled it, coming down 
to the coast from the country, and crossed to 
Paphos in Cyprus. We had no idea of visit- 
ing Paphos, and remained at Kalendria only 





long enough to take in a supply of eatables, 
which the little port furnished us. 

That night we went dashing over the sea, 
close on the wind, with dark clouds overhead 
and an angry roar from the coast. I was on 
deck at midnight. The look-out forward was 
wide awake. The man at the tiller had his 
eyes open as well. I smoked a pipe as, wrapped 
close in my cloak, I lay under the weather-rail 
and dreamed, when there was a quick cry for- 
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ward—‘‘ Down, down! hard down! Let go the 
jib sheets! Be quick,men!” And as she went 
off on the other tack the huge form of a steamer 
rolled by within a hundred yards of the stern. 

‘¢A close shave that, Sir! The cussed 
Frenchman don’t carry any lights. I believe 
they think these seas is made for them!” said 
the old Englishman at the tiller. 

The next afternoon, just as the sun was 
going down, we came up to Castelorizo, the 
strangest island-city in the world, if one may 
judge by its appearance from the sea, for we 
did not go on shore, as the wind was fair and 
we had nothing to detain us. The rich sunset 
lit the cliffs and towers with an almost super- 
natural glow, and we lay-to for half an hour to 
enjoy the scene. 

Myra, the port at which Paul changed ships, 
is now a heap of ruins, some little distance from 
Castelorizo. We felt no interest in visiting it, 
and contented ourselves with reading accounts 
of its amphitheatre and crumbling palaces. 
The coast is by no means inviting hereabouts. 
The bluffs are lofty and precipitous. The sea 
dashes high up on black, fierce-looking rocks. 
Ports are neither safe nor plenty. Hence, to 
go to Myra was a greater risk than we cared to 
encounter, and we ran on to Rhodes, where we 
intended remaining a week. But as we ap- 
proached the island the wind changed, a fu- 
rious northwester came down on us and swept 
us away to sea, with but little chance of mak- 
ing the Island of the Knights in two or three 
days again. Accordingly we bore away as well 
as we could for Crete; and after three days, in 
a heavy plunging sea, we gladly ran under the 
lee of Crete, as we had some six weeks before, 
when driven down there from among the Greek 
islands. 

We longed for a haven as much as did those 
with Paul. But I confess to some doubts 





whether we found the same harbor which he 
entered, although it is so called by the Greeks, 
and believed to be such by many intelligent 
writers on the subject. I have, however, failed 
to find any convincing proof that the Fair Ha- 
vens of the modern Greek Church is the Fair 
Havens of Paul. It is a poor harbor, as we 
know by experience, for the Lotus grounded as 
we ran in, and lay tight and firm for three days, 
while we smoked and waited for a wind that 
should raise the water and float us off. 

Meantime we examined the coast, fished a 
little, shot a few quail, and amused ourselves 
as we best might ; and at length the wind came, 
and the sea rose six or eight inches, .and she 
floated, and we hauled out of the harbor and 
left fora safer haven. Such was our experience 
in the port of Fair Havens, and I believe I have 
said all that can be said concerning it. It isa 
very uninteresting bay, nearly landlocked; the 
shore is uninhabited ; the whole appearance of 
the island desolate and lonesome. If in Paul’s 
day it looked as now, it must have been a dreary 
stay that they made here. 

Already I am aware that my narrative is ex- 
ceeding the length which the Magazine limits 
will permit, and we have but followed the great 
Apostle to the commencement of the most per- 
ilous, and perhaps the most interesting, part of 
his voyage to Rome. 

We did not follow the track of his storm- 
driven ship. Weathering Clauda, the island 
that lies where it lay in his day, we ran along 
the coast, and called in a few days afterward at 
Kanea, where you will remember we made a 
visit in our cruise among the Greek islands. 
Thence we went up to Syra, to post letters and 
to gather up what might be there awaiting our 
arrival. 

And there Stephen Strong heard that his old 
aunt would not be in the house in Connecticut 
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to ask him about Paul and Tarsus, for she had 
gone to the company of all the faithful, old and 
young, of all ages, who believed in the Saviour 
of the man of Tarsus, and whose faith was the 
faith he left Seleucia to preach. And I heard, 

too, that my old friend was dead—my fellow- 
traveler in many lands, with whom I climbed 
the Alps, and afterward tried the snowy sides 
of Ararat, whose voice I had often heard cheer- 
ily across the desert, in our wanderings of old 
to Sinai and Akabah and along the Tigris; 
with whom I had lain in starry nights on the 
Mount of Olives, and heard the song of the 
morning stars, still clear and glorious as in the 
morning of creation—as they will verily continus 
to sing it forever and forever above that hill, and 
in the heavens when the hill is gone, and Jeru- 
salem shall be but a memory of God’s exceed- 
ing goodness and glory. 

We were coming out from Syra. The wind 
was light and we had all the canvas on her— 
top-sails and studding-sails all set-—and were 
forging slowly by the point of the reef, when we 
saw the French steamer coming in from Con- 
stantinople. She was overdue three days, and 
we had no expectation of seeing her at all; but 
as it was possible she might bring more letters, 
we went back, and let go an anchor just abreast 
of a little tavern which rejoices in the classical 
name of the Zevodoyeiov 6Adv tav EOvav, and 
the steamer swung to her anchor close aboard 
of us—so close, indeed, that the commander 
thought proper to abuse us a little over his 
quarter for anchoring where he intended to, and 
therefor he received a sound drubbing in words 
from the skipper, even my friend S——, who 
intimated very decidedly that he would sink the 
steamer for the merest trifle. At this the Gaul 
was astounded. He wondered who command- 
ed the spiteful little craft; but he was prudent- 
ly silent when he caught sight of the American 
ensign lying on the companion-way. 

Meantime, while S—— and the Frenchman 
were exchanging salutes, the rest of us were 
eying a group of ladies on the deck of the 
steamer, who, leaning over the rail, were dis- 
cussing the merits of the Lotus. They had 
been so looking for some minutes, when one of 
them shouted, 

** Peter! Mother—Mary—it’s Peter!” 

And Peter looked up under the sun-bonnet 
and ugly that shaded the prettiest face he had 
seen in a month, and recognized one of the 
best of little girls from that village that he calls 
home. And forthwith, disregarding the yellow 
flag at the fore which announced that the steam- 
er had not yet received pratique, Peter hoisted 
himself into the chains and incontinently made 
his way to the deck and into the arms of the 
same sweet girl; for if a man may kiss a fair 
face ever, assuredly it is when he meets one 
such from a far home siddenly and joyously 
in a strange land. Kissing her, I considered 
myself kissing all the old folks and the young 
folks of that dear village. It was a representa- 
tive kiss. I kissed her, first, as respectfully as 





I would kiss my grandmother's elder sister ; 
and, second, as lovingly as I would kiss my own 
sister ; and, thirdly and fourthly and fifthly and 
—but never mind the others. It was a glad 
meeting to all of us. We who had been the 
inhabitants of a quiet little American village, 
where there is a saw-mill and an academy with 
a tinned cupola, and a little old church and 
grave-yard, and a pond in which the ducks and 
geese do swim daily, and all that sort of thing, 
we met on the waters of the Agean Sea, with 
the waves of a thousand classic and heroic mem- 
ories rolling around us. They were going to 
Athens. 

“Would they let us take them there ?” 

** Most gladly.” 

So we got them down the side and into the 
cabin of the Lotus, and their baggage came over 
after them, and the breeze which had been wait- 
ing for them now rose to drive us westward, and 
when the sun went down that evening we saw 
his last rays on the white summit of the Acrop- 
olis. 

** See, Lucy Gray, that spot yonder, red as 
crimson, is the Parthenon !” 

**Oh, Peter, Philip W—— told me so much 
of the Parthenon the last days that he lived!” 

** Philip ?—Philip? Is he dead?” 

*¢ Yes—did you not know it ?” 

‘¢ Philip—my friend—my brother, dead ?” 

“Extop, époi dé uaduota AeAeiWerac GAyea Avypa. 

Ov ap poe OvycKkav Aexéww € éK xetpas Spefas" 

Ovdé vi Mot eimes muKivov €zos, év wé Kev ae 

Mepviyuny viKtas Te Kai Huata daxpuxéovea. 

I think I may be pardoned that quotation, 
even though the brown eyes before me looked 
wonderingly into mine as I recited the melan- 
choly words of the white-armed Andromache. 
For once, in former years, when we had intel- 
ligence of the death of a beloved friend, I had 
heard him recite them, on the shore of the same 
sea—a distant shore indeed, and nowas I heard 
of his death, they came to my lips with a force 
and fervor I could not resist; for I loved him 
well, as some who will read this know, and his 
grave is to me most holy. Such are the sad- 
dest incidents of foreign and far travel. 

Will you believe it—we did not intend to go 
ashore to see the Parthenon, nor once set foot 
within the lines of the walls of ancient Athens? 
Landing our passengers and seeing them safely 
in a carriage, we returned to the ship and slept 
that night. When we woke in the thorning, 
Jackson had finished his marketing, and we had 
supplies in coops and pens for a two weeks’ voy- 
age. The wind was fair, and we proposed to 
sail in the early forenoon; but on reflecting that 
Athens was not to be revisited every year in 
one’s life, we changed our minds, and rode up 
the fine avenue from the Pirzus, and found our 
friends at Demetri’s. That evening we had a 


moonlight walk to the Acropolis, and, by dint 
of silver, we got into the inclosure, and the wood- 
en legged and headed guardian let us sit down 
an hour in the white ruins of the Parthenon, and 
after that we saw the ladies safe in their hotel, 
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and the gentlemen too, though, if I recollect 
aright, I have not before mentioned them, and 
then, with pistols loaded and capped, we filled 
a carriage and drove down to the Pirzus and 
boarded the Lotus. The wind blew toward 
ZEgina, and we were away. 

And now, as we go driving or drifting down 
the sea to Malta, will you read your Bible a 
little and recall the incidents of Paul’s ship- 
wreck, that you may save me the necessity of 
recounting them? ‘There is an incident in the 
voyage that is specially interesting. I allude 
to the undergirding of the ship. This is not 
unknown in modern times. The author I have 
before referred to gives some instances, but a 
remarkable one is found in a recent newspaper 
account of the burning of the Sarah Sands 
steamer on a voyage to India, which is worthy 
of being preserved in connection with this sub- 
ject. She sailed from Portsmouth, England, 
16th August, 1857, with nearly four hundred 
passengers on board, chiefly troops, and some 
women and children. On the 11th November, 
in the afternoon, she took fire, and burned all 
night. The scene was sufficiently terrible, but 
forms no part of my present narrative. I extract 
the latter portion of the description from an 
English paper: 

‘¢ The flames were gradually beaten back, and 
by daylight was accomplished their entire an- 
nihilation. It was not till then that the fear- 
ful havoc made by the fire was clearly ascer- 
tained. The after-part of the ship was burned 
out, merely its shell remaining; and now an- 
other fate threatened her. The gale still pre- 
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vailed, and the ship was rolling and pitching 
in a heavy sea, constantly shipping considerable 
water at the port quarter, which had been blown 
out by the explosion. She had fifteen feet of 
water in her hold, and active steps had to be 
taken to prevent her foundering. All the men 
were set to the pumps and bailing water out of 
the hold. Captain Castle, fearing the stern 
would fall out, got two hawsers under her bot- 
tom and made them taut; the next difficulty 
was to stop the water which was pouring in 
through the quarter. Spare sails and blankets 
were placed over the opening, and the leak was 
partially stopped. There was no abatement in 
the gale during the morning, and in every heave 
of the ship the water tanks in the hold, which 
had got loose, were dashed from one side to the 
other. The state of the ship, and the continued 
severity of the weather, rendered the constant 
working of the pumps and the bailing impera- 
tive. It was not till two o’clock in the after- 
noon that the boat containing the women and 
children could be got alongside. They were 
got on board, and the other boats which had 
been ordered off during the raging of the fire 
returned, with the exception of the gig, which 
had been swamped during the night. The of- 
ficer in charge of her, however, Mr. Wood, and 
the hands, were picked up by another boat. 
During the remainder of the day, the following 
night, and the succeeding day, the whole of the 
hands and troops were engaged in working the 
pumps and clearing the ship of the water. By 
the evening of the 13th the crew succeeded in 
securing the stern and getting steerage-way on 
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the ship. She had then drifted as far as long. | or it may not be, the exact point. It answers 
13° 12’S. Captain Castle then set all sail and | well enough the account of Luke; and perhaps 
bore up, in the hope of making the Mauritius, it is just as well to believe it. But the spot 
and, to the joy of all on board, made that port | possesses no attractions in itself. 

in eight days, where her arrival and marvelous | The idea that this Malta was the Malta of 
escape excited considerable sensation.” | St. Paul’s shipwreck will always be a subject of 

This account, I think, has peculiar interest in some doubt, though certainly the weight of ev- 
reading the history of the voyage of Paul to/| idence is in its favor. The principal argument 
Rome. We devoted the most of our time for | against it is contained in the statement that they 
five days to reading books which gave us some | reached Malta in the fourteenth night, ‘‘as we 
insight into the character of the Apostle. On| were driven up and down in Adria.” It is cer- 
the sixth we saw tna in the northern hori-| tainly not in the Adriatic Sea; yet it is equal- 
zon, and reached Malta that night. ly true that some ancient authors did consider 

It was after midnight, and the moon was/ the Adriatic as extending nearly over to the 
shining quietly down in the streets of Valetta} African coast. But I shall not pause here to 
as we landed at the foot of the Nix Mangiari | discuss the question. 
stairs, and passing through the gateways which| “Pierre Laroche wants to go home. Shall 
opened to our polite requisition, climbed the we ship him by steamer, or take him in the 
beggar’s ladder to the main street of the city. | Lotus?” 

We were comfortably housed at the Duns- “Let us take him, by all means. We can 
ford in the Strada Reale, and made ourselves | run across to Naples, and coast along by Civita 
at home for a fortnight. The drive out to St.| Vecchia and Leghorn; call on the Venus of 
Paul’s Bay, of course, occupied a day or two, | the Uffizi, and hear lots of news, and see lots 
or three; that is, we drove out several times, | of people ; run into Genoa, and, if Pierre don’t 
and looked over the coast and the spot where | want to hurry, we’ll all go up to the Isola Bella 
the tradition locates the shipwreck. It may be, | together, and cross the Simplon.” 

So it was decided ; 
and the next day the 
Lotus was dancing gay- 
ly along by the south- 
east mountains of Sici- 
ly, and tna stood up 
majestically in the sky 
before us. As the strait 
narrowed, and we ap- 
proachéd Charybdis, we 
went into the long, 
landlocked harbor of 
Messina, and let go an 
anchor while we went 
on shore to see the ca- 
thedral and the won- 
ders. 

It was a wild storm 
which burst on us as 
we sailed through the 
straits of Sylla that aft- 
ernoon ; not the narrow 
me } : 4 passage that poetry has 
oa |i ae : er ae |) (i made it, but a good 

re |)! oa: j 1 broad arm of the sea— 
a mile, perhaps three 
miles, in width. But 
the storm was only a 
passing thunder-cloud. 
The Lotus flew before it 
like a frightened bird, 
touching the white foam 
caps with her snowy 
breast, and dashing 
them up in still whiter 
spray. As the sun went 
down the last rays shone 
with a splendor no words 
can describe on a mass 
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in the northwestern horizon; and two hours] been now more than a month engaged in fol- 
afterward the clouds went up into the sky, and | lowing the voyages of the Apostle Paul, we 
revealed to our wondering eyes the majestic | had been twice to Pozzuoli before we remem- 
summit of Stromboli. bered any one but Virgil! So do ancient le- 

The next night after that we dined in sump- | gends, stories, and songs overcome in our af- 
tuous style at the Victoria in Naples; but— | fections and memories the sublime history of 
what will you think of us?—though we had | the faith of Paul! 
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THE DEVISA. 


STRAIN’S GALLOP ACROSS THE 
PAMPAS. 
ENDOZA—City of the Plain—is so com- 
pletely hedged in with poplars that it can 
hardly be seen till one is actually in the streets. 
Having passed this barrier the traveler finds the 
suburbs pleasing. Instead of the poor and di- 
lapidated tenements that usually surround a 
city, pleasant cottages, shaded with trees and 
encircled by gardens filled with fruit or planted 
with clover, greet the eye on every side. 

Next morning after his arrival, Strain was 
informed by Frederico and his father-in-law 
that it would be necessary to visit the police- 
office, to have his passport viséed; and, as a 
preliminary step, he must mount the devisa of 
the Rosas party, which consisted of a red ribbon 
in the button-hole and on the hat. To this he 
stoutly objected; but, on being told that without 
these badges he could not get access to the gov- 
ernment-house, he reluctantly consented. Pass- 
ing through some brigand-looking soldiers call- 
ed the guard, he reached the Chief of Police, 
himself a fit person to be their leader, and pre- 





sented his passport. He then pointed to his 
badges, and asked if he was expected to wear 
them. Being answered in the affirmative he 
remonstrated, saying that he was an American 
officer, and to wear the badges of one party 
made him a partisan, which was contrary to the 
instructions of his Government. He quoted in- 
ternational law, and tried in every way to in- 
duce him to change his determination. Find- 
ing that argument and expostulation were alike 
lost on him, he quietly took the ribbons from 
his hat and coat and flung them on the floor, 
saying, at the same time, that he would be 
obliged to him if he would make out his pass- 
port to Valparaiso, whither he would return, 
and represent, through our chargé des affaires 
there, to Rosas, that an American naval officer 
was forbidden by him from traveling peacefully 
through the Argentine provinces. This determ- 
ination changed the position of affairs, and the 
Chief of Police said he would not insist upon 
it, but advised him to wear the devisa for his 
own personal safety, as the common people 
might attack him. Strain replied that he had 
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no apprehension on that score; and he was al- 
lowed to traverse the city, not only without the 
badges, but with a long beard, which had been 
proscribed because of its supposed resemblance 
to the letter U, which stood for the Unitarians, 
their enemies. 

His victory, however, cost him some incon- 
venience, for without the devisa he could not 
enter a government office, and hence had to re- 
sort to a friend to get his letters from the post- 
office. 

He staid a week in Mendoza, waiting for the 
arrival of a gentleman with whom he had agreed 
to cross the pampas to Buenos Ayres. He thus 
had leisure to study the habits of this isolated 
people. One could hardly be in a civilized city 
and yet more completely out of the world than 
in Mendoza. On one side stretches a plain 
nearly eleven hundred miles in extent, over 
which roam herds of half-wild cattle or wilder 





being upon the back of a horse scouring the 
plains. 

The city contains about 12,000 inhabitants, 
but offers nothing of interest except its Alame- 
da, or public promenade, a mile long, and shad- 
ed by several rows of magnificent poplars, and 
cooled by a murmuring brook that flows along 
its margin. Formerly it must have been ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, but it is now much neg- 
lected, and left untrimmed. Of a summer even- 
ing it is crowded with people, and presents a 
lively and singular appearance. Benches made 
of mud are scattered round, on which men and 
women are sitting, smoking cigars or eating 
ices. Others are strolling up afd down, under 
the shadow of the poplars, lulled by the mur- 
mur of the rivulet and cooled by its freshness, 
while at intervals a band of music strikes up 
some favorite air. But the most extraordinary 
part of this spectacle is presented by the num- 


Indians, living on pillage; and blocked on the | ber of women bathing along the margin of this 


other by the Andes range, that can be traversed | promenade. 


Women of all ages, stripped na- 


only on the backs of mules, through dangerous | ked, tumble about in the water, which is only 


passes. 

With a mountain and desert on either hand, 
both equally difficult and dangerous to pass, its 
inhabitants can engage in but little commerce, 
and live a listless, lazy life. 

Sir Francis Head, in describing them, says: 
“*Provisions are cheap, and the persons who 
bring them quiet and civil; the climate is ex- 
hausting, and the whole population indolent. 
Mais que voulez vous? How can the people of 
Mendoza be otherwise? Their situation dooms 
them to inactivity. They are bounded by the 
Andes and by the pampas, and, with such for- 
midable and relentless barriers around them, 
what have they to do with the history, or im- 
provements, or the notions of the rest of the 
world? Their wants are few, and nature read- 
ily supplies them. The day is long, and there- 
fore, as soon as they have had their breakfasts, 
and have made a few arrangements for their 
supper, it is so very hot that they go to sleep; 
and what could they do better?” 

After dinner the stores and shops are closed, 
the streets are deserted, no one is moving, and 
the whole city, men and animals, are asleep, 
and the place appears like a city of the dead. 
The habits of the people are filthy, and often 
disgusting. 





| about knee-deep, with all the freedom and ap- 


parently unconsciousness they would in the most 
secluded retreat. The bent and shriveled fig- 
ure of an old woman, the full, faultless form 
of a girl of eighteen, and the plump, chubby 
child, meet the eye at every step. Shakspeere 
says that 
** The chariest maid is prodigal enough 
If she unmask her beauties to the moon.” 

But Shakspeare was not acquainted with the 
ladies of Mendoza, nor their amount of prodi- 
gality. In broad daylight, morning and even- 
ing, men and women, naked, bathe with the 
coolest indifference together along the pub- 
lic promenade. To a stranger the scene is a 
most extraordinary one; but the people of Men- 
doza regard it with the same indifference they 
would the bathing of so many children. It is 
their system to enjoy life, and the coolness of 
this mountain stream offers a strong temptation 
to them, weary and heated by the summer sun; 
but one would think they might find other 
methods of getting its benefits. 

Strain’s journal of one day will answer for a 
description of every day he passed in Mendoza. 
About eight o’clock in the morning, while still 


| in bed, a female servant brought him his tea in 


Into the room in which Strain | a small silver-mounted gourd, which he was ex- 


dined a bedchamber opened, with the bed un- | pected to drink through a silver tube. He then 
made at meal-time, while dirty children rolled | rose, or took another nap till breakfast at ten. 


about on the floor among mangy dogs, 
bed was not made nor the rooms swept during 
the whole week he remained there, except by 
himself. 


| 
| 


His | Between that and dinner he passed the time 


with an Englishman whom he found there, and 
a Scotch physician. After dinner, of course, 


Disgusted with his quarters, he one | the invariable siesta. Having no books to read, 


day went to the Posada and ordered a meal, to | and the air without being intensely hot, there 
see if he could not make a change for the bet- | was nothing to do but take a nap also. 


ter, but he found it still more repulsive. 


The | 


He says: ‘‘ After the siesta, and when the 


room was dirty, while the young guacho who | declining sun and the afternoon breeze have 


waited on him was loaded with filth. 


The | made the temperature somewhat more bear- 


ragged urchin had, however, on his bare feet, a | able, I frequently rode in the suburbs, which 
huge pair of jingling spurs, to show his gentil-| are highly cultivated, and, being shaded by 
ity among the herdsmen of the pampas, and that | trees covered with vegetation, and abounding 


he was only temporarily there, his proper place | with vineyards whose vines bent beneath their 
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luscious loads, were really delightful. In 
these rides I sometimes called at a country 
house, where the richer denizens of the city 
had retired for the summer, and enjoyed the 
liberal hospitality of the owners, drinking a 
glass of caza with the father, smoking a cigar- 
ito with the ancient matrons, whom I astonish- 
ed by the ‘ length of my beard and the extent of 
my travels,’ and listening to the wild, though 
pleasing and plaintive songs of the seioritas, 
who, accompanying themselves on the guitar, 
sung without being pressed, and without the ar- 
ray of maudlin excuses so common in some 
other countries boasting a higher degree of so- 
cial refinement, and rightly considering that 
they were conferring upon me a favor for which 
I ought not to be expected to importune them. 
Returning from my ride I visited some families 
with whom I had become acquainted, and was 
almost invariably entertained with music, tea, 
and cigars. No excuse, apology, or invitation 
is considered necessary should the guest during 
his visit wish to smoke. He simply takes out 
his cigarito, and either striking a light with the 
flint and steel, with which every one is provided, 
or receiving one at the hands of one of the fam- 
ily, puffs away as if it were a matter of course. 
The older ladies will frequently join him, or, 
perhaps, take the initiative; but the younger 
ones seldom smoke, at least in company with 
strangers, being aware that it is not considered 
‘comme il faut’ in all parts of the world. Among 
the more refined in the city it is necessary to 
ask for a national song to have it sung, as Ital- 
ian operas have banished them almost entirely 
from the drawing-rooms, and I have been sur- 
prised to hear cavatinas and arias from even 
the most recent operas in this remote city, where 
so few other elements of European refinement 
have found their way. French and Italian 
dances and songs are as familiar as household 
words, where the substantial improvements of 
the Anglo-Saxon race are considered almost in 
the light of pleasing pictures. While in the 
country, the same ladies who would accompany 
the music of Bellini, Rossini, or Donizetti, on 
the piano, will take up a guitar and sing their 
Spanish songs without a special request ; thus 
showing an appropriateness to time and place 
which does not always distinguish musical am- 
ateurs. ‘The Spanish voice I can not consider 
nausical, as there is almost invariably something 
narsh in its tones—whether due to the charac- 
ter of the indigenous music, or some peculiar 
construction of the larynx, I am not able to 
pronounce, though, on account of its universal- 
ity, I am inclined to the latter opinion. Among 
the ladies with whom I became acquainted in 
Mendoza were some fair specimens of the mez- 
20-soprano voice; and one, particularly, sung 
the beautiful barcarole from Marino Faliero 
with a taste and execution I have seldom heard 
surpassed. My evenings were generally passed 
at the house of the ex-Governor, Don Tomas Go- 
doy Cruz, who gives tertulias every evening, to 
which his acquaintances, male or female, come 





or not at their discretion, invitations once given 
being considered as extending ‘ ad infinitum’— 
an arrangement which possesses its peculiar ad- 
vantages for the few strangers who may find 
themselves in Mendoza. On Sunday evening 
the rooms are generally full ; while any even- 
ing there is enough to get up a quadrille or 
polka in the drawing-room ; while Don Tomas 
entertains his male guests in his sanctum ad- 
joining with cana, cigaritos, and cake.” 

At length, on the evening of the 12th of 
March, Strain learned that Senior M , who 
was to be his companion across the pampas, 
had arrived the night before. He immediately 
called upon him, and, to his surprise, found him 
entirely changed in his demeanor. He made 
no apology for not notifying him of his arrival ; 
could not tell when he should be ready to leave ; 
in short, treated the whole matter cavalierly. 
The same evening Strain met him again at the 
house of Don Tomas, where he set himself up 
for an oracle ; talked loud and in an overbear- 
ing manner, to which the Mendozans present 
submitted meekly. This puzzled him, and 
made him not a little anxious to know more 
of his history before trusting himself in his 
company in the long journey across the pam- 
pas. No one knew where he was born, though 
he hailed from Buenos Ayres. He was evident- 
ly an adventurer, but held in awe by the people 
of Mendoza, because they suspected him of be- 
ing a secret agent of Rosas. Having learned 
thus much, Strain called on him again to as- 
certain when he proposed to start. The Senor 
quietly informed him that he had concluded to 
postpone their departure for some days; kindly 
promising, however, to give him timely notice. 
He added, by-the-way, in the most indifferent 
manner, that he had changed his plan of trav- 
eling, and that they would cross the plains in a 
carriage instead of on horseback; and, without 
asking him to be seated, remarked that he was 
then busy, but would be happy to see him at 
dinner, and dismissed him with a graceful bow. 

Strain was so completely taken aback by the 
coolness and assurance of the whole proceeding 
that he departed without uttering a word. Ar- 
riving at the house of a friend, he asked for pen 
and paper, and politely informed the Seior that 
the mode of travel he had selected was different 
from his own, and that he should have to de- 
prive himself of the pleasure of his society dur- 
ing the transit across the plains in the carriage, 
as he should start with the Government courier 
on horseback in the morning. 

To carry out this hasty determination re- 
quired activity. He first saw the courier, who 
agreed to take him through for forty-five dol- 
lars, and pay all charges for horses and food. 
This was reasonable ; for he would have to pay 
about twenty dollars for post-horses, leaving him 
only twenty-five to meet the expenses of Strain’s 
food and reimburse himself. Having arranged 
this satisfactorily, he got new reins for his bri- 
dle, a pair of holster-pistols, and a pair of 
chifres, or bullock-horns, in which to carry 
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water or spirits, as circumstances required. 
Having completed his preparations, he went to 
take leave of Don Frederico. He found him 
quite ill in bed, but not so sick as to be unable 
to look after his own interests. The fellow 
made not the slightest allusion to the money 
he had borrowed, but uttered a casual remark 
respecting the mules, which he said were sever- 
al leagues in the country. ‘‘ Oh yes,” replied 
Strain; ‘‘ those mules, you will please send 
them to my friend the doctor.” He was caught 
at last. Having charged Strain fifty dollars for 
them, when they were worth but thirty, he had 


sent them into the country out of the way, so | 


that at his departure they would revert to him 
by default. ‘There was not much affection 
wasted in this leave-taking. With his pretty 
little wife, however, Strain parted far more cor- 
dially. He esteemed her for her unvarying 
amiability and gentleness, while he felt a deep 
sympathy for her in being tied for life to such 
a selfish, unscrupulous scoundrel as Don Fred- 
erico. As he turned away he thought to him- 
self, ‘‘ Alas! poor girl, you, too, have been deal- 
ing in animals ; but when you eventually dis- 
cover the fraud, you will find it more difficult 
to dispose of your bargain than I do in get- 
ting rid of my mules!” It was now between 
nine and ten o'clock, and he returned to the 
Doctor’s house to take his long-delayed dinner. 
Before sitting down, however, he gave him a 
written order for the mules, which the latter 
had the shrewdness to send round immediately 
for Don Frederico’s acceptance. After dinner 
the hours passed swiftly in conversation, until, 
at length, Strain remarked that he must get 
some rest for the next day’s journey. ‘To this 
the Doctor would not listen; he could not let 
go of the only link which connected him with 
his home; and bringing a new supply of cigars, 
proposed to finish the night. Not many weeks 
after this the kind Doctor was found murdered 
in his bed. 

At daylight Strain repaired to the place ap- 
pointed to meet the courier, and found him and 
_ the postillion, with the horses saddled and bri- 
died, waiting for him. With an affectionate 
adieu to his friends he turned away, and, strik- 
ing into a gallop, soon left the ancient city of 
Mendoza behind him. The wind blew fresh 
and free from the plains; and with his blood 
quickened by the thought that he had entered 
upon a new existence, he dashed on at a rapid 
pace. 

About nine miles from Mendoza they stopped 
to obtain regular post-horses. The party con- 
sisted of three. The Government courier was a 
man about fifty, tall and well-made, though heav- 
ier than one would expect in a person who 
for eighteen years had every month rode, at a 
furious gallop, eleven hundred miles. His dress 
was a jacket and trowsers, varied occasionally 
by the chiripe—a square piece of red flannel 
tied around the loins, and worn over white cot- 
ton drawers, fringed with lace at the bottom. 
He wore a Panama hat, while a cartridge belt, 





fastened by Mexican dollars for buttons, and 
ornamented with sixteen more, encircled his 
waist. A poncho, holster-pistols and a silver- 
sheathed knife completed his equipment. The 
dress of the postillion was similar in style, 
though far inferior in quality. The duty of 
the latter was to return at each station with 
the horses, and to carry the mail portmanteau, 
which in this case contained a handful of let- 
ters and all of Strain’s spare clothing. The 
courier had stowed the latter away in the bag for 
convenience, which made such an extraordina- 
ry bulky mail that each postillion in turn ex- 
pressed his astonishment, and wondered what 
the Mendozan Government was communicating 
to Buenos Ayres, which made it the heaviest mail 
that had traversed the country since the last 
Unitarian pronunciamiento had carried con- 
sternation through the provinces. Strain wore 
a slouched felt hat, light woolen frock coat, 
gray lancer trowsers, and carried a poncho and 
pair of pistols. 

After a few hours’ ride he and the courier 
became sworn friends, which desirable state of 
things was doubtless much facilitated by the gift 
of a poncho to the latter on starting, with two 
thick blankets in perspective at the end of the 
journey. During the morning, having evident- 
ly given the important subject due reflection, 
the courier drew rein for a moment, and, drop- 
ping alongside of Strain, gravely defined their 
respective positions. He said, being a Govern- 
ment officer, he could not call him patron, mas- 
ter, or employer, but would call him compan- 
ero(companion). Strain was, however, always to 
have the second best horse, the first cut of the 
roast, the first drink at the chifre, and not be 
at the trouble of saddling and bridling his ani- 
mal, which the courier himself would see to. 
In conclusion, he told him that in case he, 
Strain, was sick, the mail could not be detain- 
ed; but gave him to understand that they both, 
undoubtedly, would be sick or fatigued at the 
same time. Having arranged these prelimina- 
ries to the satisfaction of all parties he gave his 
horse the spur, and away they went at a tear- 
ing gallop. ‘Thus far, the plains were well wa- 
tered and tilled. A little after noon they ar- 
rived at the house of a friend of Don Antonio, 
the courier, who humanely suggested that, it 
being the first day, they had better take a si- 
esta, and finish the day’s journey in the cool of 
the evening. Not having slept any the pre- 
vious night, Strain was very glad to get a 
little rest, and, throwing himself on a bed, was 
soon fast asleep—not before, however, he heard 
Don Antonio say to his friend that he was afraid 
his companero would not stand the fatigue of the 
journey. He afterward learned that, while he 
was asleep, the two friends held a sort of cor- 
oner’s inquest over his body, and it was de- 
cided that it would be impossible to carry him 
much farther, at the rapid rate Don Antonio 
was compelled to travel. When they had again 
mounted, no traveler, with a long and severe 
journey before him, ever examined more care- 
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fally the withers and wind of his horse than did 
Antonio the expression of Strain’s countenance, 
the state of his eyes, and the bend of his back. 
He seemed surprised at the state of things; 
and, brightening up at the result, shouted out, 
* Pega fuego al campo!” (‘Set fire to the 
plain!”) and, dashing his spurs into his horse, 
led off on a furious gallop. Past pleasant cot- 
tages—past the cultivated fields—over streams 
and plains gallop, gallop, without drawing rein 
they kept on, till, at sunset, they dashed into 
the little village of Retama, where Don Antonio 
proposed to wait till the moon should rise. 
The postmaster was a magistrate, and hav- 





ing some legal case to decide, his court-yard 
was filled with guachos, who, with their ponchos, | 
long spurs, and dogs, presented a motley and 

wild appearance. The postmistress, to whom | 
Don Antonio had given a glowing description | 
of Strain’s rank and importance, took the latter 

into a garden and regaled him with fruit and | 
flowers. After he had returned to the house, in | 
passing through one of the rooms to get a light | 
for his cigar, he saw two pretty sefioritas, and 
learned from them that there was to be a fandan- 
go inthe evening. He resolved to be present ; 
and, by way of preparation, wrapped himself in 
his serape, and lay down on the piazza for a 
short nap. He was awakened to consciousness, 
not by the voices of the fair sefioritas, but by the 
rough call of Don Antonio, who informed him 
that it was after midnight—that the moon was 





Generous, full of courage, and with the en- 
durance of an Arab steed of the desert, he flew 
over the plain, carrying his rider at a bounding 
gallop forty miles without being touched with 
whip or spur, without a moment’s halt, and full 
of spirit as at the start. It seems almost in- 
credible that a horse could possess such en- 
durance, but some of these pampa horses have 
the bottom of a full-blooded Arabian. Strain, 
who had never seen a horse with such speed, 
endurance, and withal easiness of gait, felt a 
warm attachment for him, and would have 
brought him home had it been possible, if for 
no other purpose than to save him from the 


|ignoble life to which he was destined. It 


seemed cruel to permit so generous and noble 
a spirit to be broken down with overtasking 
and with the whip and spur. Four dollars 
would have purchased him, but the attempt to 
bring him off would have been preposterous, 
Arriving at Dormida, they intended to take 
fresh horses and push on without breakfasting, 


| but were prevented by the arrival of another 


party from the opposite direction. It was com- 
posed of two men, one a German and the other 
a Yankee. To the latter, Strain, without in- 
forming him of his own nationality, addressed 
a series of questions, which he bore with good 
grace, replying as well as he could in his broken 
Spanish. His surprise was unbounded when 
Strain told him that he was an American and 
an officer in the navy. Of course they frater- 


up, and the horses saddled and ready to start. | nized at once, and having determined to break- 
Strain, whom this first fierce day’s ride on the | fast together, sat down to a cigar and entered 
top of a sleepless night had shaken up badly, | into a lively conversation. Strain, who sup- 
and who would have given a year of life for every | posed his countryman must of course be some 
hour of sleep he could have had between that | devoted man of science, exploring this almost 
and morning, roused himself with difficulty, | terra incognita, or an enterprising traveler in 
and looked out upon the still moonlight, half | search of adventure, was astonished beyond 
repenting that he had undertaken such a fa- | measure when the latter told him that he was 
tiguing journey. He had lost both his supper | a traveling agent for Brandreth’s pills. He felt 
and his fandango, neither the music nor the dan- | for a moment as if he had taken a dose himself, 
cing being able to disturb his profound slumber. | and internally consigned both Brandreth and 





Mounting fresh horses, and striking into a | his pillstoa very uncomfortable locality. Once 


gallop, they soon left the sleeping village be- 
hind them, and swept on through the open 
country, the steady stroke of their horses’ hoofs 
being the only sound that broke the stillness of 
the night. By daylight they had made nearly 
forty miles. Stopping at.Santa Rosa, the next 
station, they took a cup of mate and a cigar, 
while the peons were bringing round fresh 
horses. The one selected for Strain was a no- 
ble animal, and in fine condition. Prancing 


up to the door, he stood stamping and neigh- | 


ing, as if impatient of the bridle and spur, to 
which he evidently had not been long accus- 
tomed. It took two men to hold him while 


Strain mounted ; and when, at Don Antonio’s | 


shout, ‘‘ Fire the plain!” they gave him the 
rein, he dashed off like a bolt from the string. 
He was unused to the spur, and so keenly sensi- 
tive to the indignity of the whip, that if Strain 
but lifted his hand to tighten his hat upon his 
head, he would give a sudden bound that near- 
ly unhorsed his rider. 








| in 1843 and 1844, in Brazil, he had, with im- 
mense labor and fatigue, in imminent peril of 
his life, penetrated the wilderness of Saint Paul 

| far beyond all former travelers and all civiliza- 
| tion, and returned to the settlements with the 
| complacency of a man who had performed a 
| great achievement, but learned to his mortifica- 
| tion that he had pushed only one hundred and 
| fifty miles beyond Brandreth’s pills. And now 
| to find, not merely the pills, but a live agent in 
the interior of Mendoza, was too sad a disap- 
pointment. With fear and trembling he mod- 
|estly inquired if he knew uny country where 
| those pills had not gone, intending to mark it 
| down for his next explorations, but could ob- 
tain no satisfactory reply. 

Notwithstanding the sudden fall to Strain’s 
expectations they passed a pleasant hour to- 
}gether. To his great regret he saw that the 
| agent was to ride back the noble horse which 
had carried him so gloriously over the plain, 
and that, too, in the middle of the day. This 
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is one of the advantages of traveling with the 
courier —he is always furnished with fresh 
horses. 

The country through which they rode to-day 
was covered with low bushes, more broken, and 
intersected here and there with ravines, which, 
with tne heat of the day, made their progress 
slower. Still by three o’clock they had rode 
ninety-six miles. The post of Cero Costo, 
where they concluded to stop for the night, con- 
sisted of three houses built of adobe with clay 
floors. After supper they made their beds in 
the cool air of the court-yard, using their sad- 
dies for pillows. At half past two, however, 
the apparently never tired Don Antonio roused 
Strain with the announcement that the moon 
was rising. In half an hour they were in the 
saddle and galloping over the broken country, 
which had now become sterile and stony, look- 
ing as if it might have been the ancient bed of 
asea. The morning ride was monotonous and 
stupid, broken only by the sudden whirr of a 
pheasant or the rush of an ostrich from his 
cover, and it was with feelings of relief Strain 
saw the light of dawn streaking the eastern 
edge of the plain. At sunrise they crossed 
the River Disaguadero, the boundary line be- 
tween San Luis and Mendoza. This stream is 
narrow but deep, and being the outlet to one of 
the salt lakes of the interior, its shores are 
covered with saline incrustations. In a short 
time they reached the post-house, which was 
nothing but a miserable hovel built of twigs 
and covered with clay and roofed with long 
grass. It contained but one room, and had so 
many openings to the outer air that all privacy 
was out of the question. The inmates con- 
sisted of an old woman, a ragged, dirty peon, 
who was to act as postillion the next stage, and 
a nut-brown girl of some sixteen summers. 
The latter was one of those examples of the 
prodigality of nature in lavishing beauty where 
it is worthless. This young creature, just bud- 
ding into womanhood, possessed an almost fault- 
less form. The whole contour of person and 
features was superb. She wore nothing but a 
sort of chemise which covered scarcely a third 
of her person. With her brunette complexion, 
set off by large lustrous eyes, over which drooped 
long lashes, her regular arched brows, wealth 
of hair, and perfect teeth, she was very beauti- 
ful notwithstanding her ragged, dirty garment 
and dirtier person. Transplant her into civil- 
ized life and educate her in its refinements, and 
before long she would be a reigning belle in 
any city. The matchless form and beauty for 
which others would give a fortune is as useless 
to her as the shoes she discards. 

Notwithstanding the poverty-stricken aspect 
of the place, the courier said the family owned 
some five thousand head of cattle and eight 
hundred brood mares. 

The breakfast was in keeping with the house, 
and even the water, to complete the whole es- 
tablishment and system, was so brackish as to 
be hardly drinkable. The horses, too, which 





were brought out for the next stage, did not dis- 
grace the hovel and fixtures, for they presented 
a most forlorn and half-starved appearance. 
Strain’s spirits fell at the sorry spectacle, but the 
courier evidently expected it, and without saying 
a word commenced to saddle up, simply indi- 
cating what his feelings were by a prolonged and 
melancholy whistle. As these animals were 
scarcely able to carry the riders a spare one was 
obtained for the mail-bag. They did not start 
off as usual on a rushing gallop, and the unfail- 
ing “ Set fire to the plain!” was not heard from 
Don Antonio. The wind blew in gusts over the 
sterile plain, and the whole aspect of the region 
was desolate and dreary. The only relief to the 
eye was the blue mountain of San Luis, which 
was now just above the horizon, and which was 
to be the terminus of the day’s journey. They 
had traversed only some twelve miles of this 
barren, inhospitable country when the heat be- 
came intense, while neither whip nor spur could 
goad Strain’s horse into a gallop. A little far- 
ther on and the horse carrying the mail-bag 
broke down, and was abandoned. During the 
fore part of the journey occasional habitations 
were passed, where brackish water, taken from 
stagnant pools and filled with animalculz, could 
be obtained. But for twelve miles toward the 
latter end it was an arid desert. The sun came 
down with scorching power at mid-day, and, 
between the intense heat, the constant use of 
his spur and whip, Strain became completely 
exhausted. The plain under the burning rays 
of the sun seemed, as they viewed it from a 
gentle swell, like a vast expanse of water. For 
the first and only time they rode into post on a 
slow trot, the whole party, men and animals, 
being dead beat—the poor horses especially— 
and looking as if they would never post another 
traveler. 

San Luis being only thirty miles distant, with 
the prospect of good horses the balance of the 
journey, they, after eating their fill of peaches, 
indulged in a siesta by stretching themselves on 
the floor in the midst of a dozen lazy, dirty, 
reckless, gentlemanly guachos. The reader 
need not smile at the strange association of 
the word ‘‘ gentlemanly” here, for there is un- 
der all the rough exterior, ignorance of book 
learning, and of the refined customs of society, 
a natural politeness, ease, and unassuming in- 
dependence in these wild herdsmen of the plain 
that entitle them to the appellation. Darwin, 
the learned geologist, when in this region, no- 
ticed this peculiarity, and says, in his Journal 
of a Naturalist, that, though a guacho may rob 
you or cut your throat, he always appears to be 
a gentleman. It must not be inferred from 
this, however, that they are robbers and cut- 
throats, for they are neither. In battle they are 
ferocious, and their cruelty to animals is pro- 
verbial, but they are not banditti: on the con- 
trary, life and property are both as safe in their 
hands as in that of any other class of men. 
Personal quarrels they always settle with knives, 
never with the fist. Sir Thomas Head said 
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he invariably cocked his pistol when he met a| preferring the mud floor on which, in winter, 


guacho; Strain, on the other hand, always un- 
slung his chifre, gave him a drink, and chat- 
ted on the products and condition of the coun- 
try. 

"The number of guachos on the plains is com- 
paratively small, and they are scattered far apart. 
Nothing can be more independent and wild than 
the life they lead. Many of thom are descended 
from the noblest families of Spain, and still, by 
their courtly bearing and high sense of honor, 
show the old Castilian blood. Their dwellings, 
however, are mere mrd-hovels, which they in- 
habit, generation after generation, without even 
thinking of adding any improvement. There 
is but one room in the guacho’s house, which 
the parents, grown-up young men, and daugh- 
ters, and children, and dogs, occupy together. 
There is no such thing as privacy. Being built 
of mud, low, and thatched with the long yellow 
grass of the plain, one can distinguish them but 
a short distance. These are so filled with fleas 
and bugs that, in the summer, the whole fami- 
ly sleep out of doors. If a traveler arrives at 


night he unsaddles his horse, and, taking the | 


saddle under his arm, walks among the sleep- 
ing forms and stretches himself beside the one 
he prefers, whether it be an old man, old wo- 
man, or a fair young senorita. He can ascer- 
tain, however, the sex and age only by their 


face being concealed in the skin and poncho 
which cover them. For chairs they use the 
skeleton of a horse’s head, though these are 
mostly kept for guests, the inmates themselves 





they lie rolled up in their blankets, looking like 
so many dark bundles scattered round. 

The wild life of the guacho begins with his 
birth. For the first year he is kept entirely 
naked, and crawls around in the dirt, or hangs, 
swung to the roof of the hovel, in a bullock’s 
hide. As soon as he can walk he has a little 
lasso made of twine, with which he toddles 
around after the chickens and dogs. By the 
time he is four years of age he is put on horse- 
back, and makes himself useful in driving the 
cattle home. As he grows older, he hunts the 
ostrich, the lion, and the tiger, being often ab- 
sent several days alone. Living on beef and 
water, and in the open air, he acquires a con- 
stitution tough as the raw hide of his lasso, and 
a spirit as wild and free as the ostrich he pur- 
sues. He never, except by chance, sees a doc- 
tor, and a broken bone and an ugly wound has 
to cure itself as it best may. He regards the 
back of a horse as the legitimate place of man, 
and to walk voluntarily any distance degrading. 
His wants are few and easily supplied, and yet 
he is not indolent. He is always hospitable, 
exceedingly polite and courteous to his guest, 
rising as he enters and offering him the skeleton 
of a horse’s head with the grace, and ease, and 
empressement that he would a throne. They 


| never fail, when entering each other’s forlorn 
feet and ankles—the rest of the body and the | 


hovels, to take off their hats with as much for- 
mality as if entering a saloon filled with ladies. 
The women, on the contrary, are indolent, and 
they can not be otherwise. They have no house 
and furniture to take care of, but few garments 
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to make ; in short, literally have nothing to do. 
The monotonous plain offers no inducement to 
walk, while the men do all the riding. They 
all of them have families whether they are mar- 
ried or not, and often, when the traveler inno- 
cently inquires of a young senorita, who is the 
father of the child she is carrying in her arms, 
he will receive the naive reply, “‘ Who knows?” 
At three o’clock, with fresh horses, they started 
off to the old shout, ‘‘Set fire to the plains!” 
The peak of San Luis, thirty miles distant, was 
their landmark as they galloped over the sterile 
plain. ‘The country was generally covered with 
bushes, and the soil sandy and barren. They 
saw but two dwellings the whole distance, and 
these squalid and miserable in the extreme. 
At one o’clock they stopped and asked for some 
water, which was handed them, by a young girl, 
in a cocoa-nut shell: she was extremely beauti- 
ful, like the one they had seen in the morning, 
and like her also, was clad in only one scanty 
garment and equally dirty. It seemed a pity 
that so much natural beauty should not be 
joined to cultivation and refinement. 

Just as the sun was setting his rays flashed 
on the spire of a church of San Luis: it was, 
however, still some miles distant, and darkness 
was shrouding the landscape when they galloped 
through the streets to the fonda, having made 
in all one hundred and five miles. The keep- 
er of the fonda was a Frenchman; and there 
was an air of neatness and cleanliness about 





them from having subsisted so long on brackish 
or stagnant water. After a’supper of beef and 
chicken, Strain retired to his room to have a 
quiet time over his cigar. But he had hardly 
seated himself before he was interrupted by half 
a dozen visitors, who, hearing that a traveler 
had arrived by post, called to pay their compli- 
ments. Among them were three foreigners— 
a German, an Italian, and a Spanish Basque. 
The German was the chief spokesman, and in- 
formed him that he had come out from Europe 
to superintend glass-works which were to be es- 
tablished in Santiago, but fell through for the 
want of action on the part of the Chilian Gov- 
ernment. He stated also that he had recent- 
ly visited California, and, not suspecting that 
Strain had just arrived from there, answered 
his questions unsuspiciously, giving elaborate 
descriptions of places which had no existence 
except in his own imagination. He and the 
Basque were about to visit Buenos Ayres on 
the horses of the latter, from whence he had 
promised to obtain funds to take them both to 
the land of gold. The next time Strain saw 
him—some weeks later—he was flying from that 
same Basque, whom he had cheated of his horses 
and robbed of his money. Here they were de- 
tained three days by the Governor, who was 
making up dispatches for the Government of 
Buenos Ayres. The first day being excessively 
warm, Strain did not venture out till evening. 
In sauntering through the streets he observed 


it which furnished a delightful contrast to | most of the people sitting at their doors enjoy- 


Strain’s experience of the last two weeks. The 
water, too, was sweet and clear as if drawn from 


| 


ing the cool air of the evening. ‘The city is 
regularly laid out in squares, most of the houses, 


a mountain stream, and was doubly grateful to | like those of Mendoza, having a garden attach- 
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ed to them surrounded by a sombre gray wall. 
They are of one story, in some cases tiled and 
whitewashed, but by far the greater part are 
thatched, and retain the natural color of the 
adobe. The floors are of pounded dirt or half- 
burned tile, which, though cool, are always 
dirty. The inhabitants number about one thou- 
sand, but there is not a doctor among them. 
They live in the middle of this vast plain almost 
as secluded as those of Mendoza at the foot of 
the Andes. Scarcely a person in it has any 
definite idea of the United States; indeed, the 
body of the people here in the interior of South 
America are not aware of the existence of the 
‘** model Republic,” which, by its example, gave 
birth to the revolutions that broke the Spanish 
sway and rendered them free. The few Amer- 
ican travelers they see they call English-Amer- 
icans. A Cordovesian shop-keeper, whose ac- 
quaintance Strain made the day after his arrival, 
called in the evening to introduce him to some 
of the haut ton of San Luis, which are composed 
entirely of merchants and shop-keepers. The 
house which they first visited, though occupied 
by a leading family, was not even comfortably 
furnished. They were ushered into a large 
room, with bare walls, the furniture of which 
consisted of a few dilapidated looking chairs, a 
small table, with two tallow candles upon it, 
whose feeble light served scarcely more than 
to make the darkness visible. Soon after two 
ladies entered, sisters, who were well dressed, 
showy, and good-looking. After some little 
conversation, they and the husband of one of 
them kindly proposed to call on some other 
families. At the first house they visited were 
a recently-married couple on their way from 
Achiras to Mendoza. In conversing with the 
bridegroom Strain, to his astonishment, found 
he was a New Yorker, who, with that reckless- 
ness characteristic of the nation, had strayed 
off into this remote, almost unknown, region. 
He was a printer by trade, and went in one of 
our sloops-of-war to the coast of Peru. Leavy- 
ing the ship, he established a small printing- 
press. He prospered for a time, but losing his 
money, eventually drifted over the Andes to 
Mendoza. Here he adopted that last resort of 
the Yankee when every thing else fails, and 
turned schoolmaster. In progress of time, 
having made himself useful to the authorities 
as a printer, he again got ‘‘ahead,” and sent 
home for some inferior printing-presses, which 
he disposed of advantageously to the provincial 
Governments, and was now sufficiently wealthy 
to indulge in the luxury of a wife. In the next 
house they visited were two young ladies who 
sang for them, accompanying themselves on the 
guitar. Strain jots down: “The songs were all 
national, and so peculiarly plaintive that I could 
almost imagine it a dirge over their unfortunate 
and distracted country. There are no pianos 
here, and no Italian music. Refinement, in that 
respect as well as some others, has marched 
through San Luis, on its way to Mendoza, with- 
out halting. The standard cause of complaint 





among the ladies here, as elsewhere in the Ar- 
gentine provinces, is want of beaux ; war and its 
attendant proscription, and emigration, having 
thinned off the young men. On this subject ] 
obtained from my lady friends statistics upon 
which the reader may confidently rely. In the 
city of San Luis, containing one thousand in- 
habitants, there are only ten eligible young 
men! And ladies ‘ Oh Dios ay muchas !’ which 
would certainly make it a somewhat desirable 
place to hang up one’s hat, as political econo- 
my teaches that commodities are valued less in 
proportion to their intrinsic value than their 
scarcity. Ata late hour we returned whence 
we had started with our lady friends, and, after 
hearing from them a song or two, I retired to 
my fonda with the pleasing consciousness of be- 
ing able to number among my acquaintances 
some of the haut ton of San Luis.” 

The next evening his friend called with an 
invitation from the ladies they had last visited 
the evening before, to a tertulia. The house 
was a short distance out of town, and upon their 
arrival they found some thirty ladies and about 
half as many men assembled, who, as well as 
the host and hostess, welcomed them with a 
cordiality quite refreshing in these days of stiff 
ceremony. Most of the young men belonged 
to the National Guard, and were dressed in red 
jackets and white trowsers, which gave a lively 
appearance to the room. ‘The women, on the 
other hand, seemed to have studied how they 
could dress most unbecomingly and out of all 
taste. They exhibited the extremely short 
waists of our grandmothers, with still longer 
skirts. They also, like more cultivated ladies, 
had made use of ingenious mechanical contriv- 
ances to obtain the precise shape in which they 
considered nature should have formed them, 
but evidently had not selected a Venus de Medici 
foramodel. Instead of endeavoring to acquire 
erectness of figure and fullness of bust, they 
had with great effort become round-shoulder- 
ed, and tortured themselves to obtain flat chests, 
which gave them the appearance of troopers in 
disguise as they moved about in the dance. 
Although such an uncouth costume would test 
any ordinary beauty, they, independent of this, 
as a body, were exceedingly plain, there be- 
ing no beauties, and only a few good looking. 
They were, however, frank, kind, and amiable, 
and made Strain the lion of the evening; while 
the men, individually and collectively, insisted 
on taking caza, or Brazilian rum, with him. 
The music was a guitar, sometimes accompa- 
nied by the voice, while the dancers frequently 
imitated the castanet with their fingers. Be- 
tween éach dance the men took a little rum, 
which they good-naturedly shared with the out- 
siders who were assembled to look on. The 


rum exhilarated them, and late in the evening 
the men proposed the dance of the viejas (the 
old women), and with a shout each man jump- 
ed forward and seized the oldest woman he 
could find in the room. Although some, espe- 
cially those that were fat, resisted stoutly for a 
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DANCE OF THE VIEJAS. 


while, eventually all were compelled to yield, 
and amidst peals of laughter the music was call- 
ed for. Up struck the guitar, and instantane- 
ously all the male voices joined in with a wild 
‘“‘tralara,” and off went the old ladies, whirled 
and swung around the room, laughing with the 
merriest at each other's strange antics. The 
apartment rung and echoed with the uproarious 
shouts and almost hysterical mirth of the spec- 
tators. This dance, with the jokes that follow- 
ed, finished the evening’s amusements, and the 
party broke up, the gentlemen accompanying 
the ladies in a mass totheirhomes. The next 
day, March 20, -being still delayed by the Gov- 
ernor, Strain kept in his hotel; the ordinary 
routine of which was broken at dusk by the 
arrival of a traveler. Curious to know who he 
might be, he sent for the major-domo, who 
proved as ignorant as himself, but said he could 
not be any great things, as he had little bag- 
gage, and common mules not much larger than 
rats. 

The next morning he learned that the new- 
comer wasa Pole, and, moreover, a fire king, who 
had come to San Luis for the purpose of giving 
a performance in that line as well as to exhibit 
feats of strength. Learning that he spoke En- 
glish, Strain called on him, and found him like 
most other adventurers, but felt his heart warm 
toward him when he ascertained that he had not 
only passed several years in the United States, 
but had spent some days in his own little town 
of Springfield, Ohio. They had not been ac- 
quainted an hour when the Pole informed Strain 
that his finances were at dead low water-mark ; 
in fact, that he had not a single real in the 
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world, while he owed an ounce to the peon who 
had brought him and his baggage from San 
Juan. Strain furnished him with some money, 
when he went out to make preparations for his 
performance in the evening. About dusk he 
again met him, when the latter said that, after 
making very accurate calculations, he had come 
to the conclusion that the population of San 
Luis would not pay the necessary expenses of 
getting up a performance and leave any thing 
for himself. Strain then asked him if he was 
a good rider, and could endure fatigue. He as- 
sured him he could ride like a Bedouin, and was 
as hardy asa guacho. Strain then offered to 
cancel all his liabilities, and take him at his own 
expense to Buenos Ayres. He was overflowing 
in his acknowledgments — said that a single 
performance there would enable him to return 
the money; in short, he could easily get an ad- 
vance from the manager of the theatre. Stop- 
ping short his protestations of gratitude, Strain 
took him to the Governor, and asked the latter 
as a favor to make out his passport for the morn- 
ing. After some abortive attempts at a joke 
at the profession of his protégé, he ordered the 
secretary to make it out. He next visited Don 
Antonio, and told him that he had taken a new 
traveling companion whose food and horse-hire 
he would pay for. The latter yielded with a 
bad grace and with many significant shrugs and 
shakes of the head, declaring that he was too 
kind-hearted and would certainly be imposed 
upon. His consent, when finally given, was 
under a formal protest. On settling his bill 
with the keeper of the fonda, Strain found that 
the latter had charged him a quarter of a dol- 
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lar a day more than he had the Pole, though 
they had precisely the same accommodations. 
On pointing this out to the landlord, he said the 
charge was conformable —that he could not 
think of charging a gentleman who traveled post 
the same price he did a traveling mountebank 
who rode little rats of mules, and hired at that. 
Strain, however, persisted in cutting down the 
account, paying the difference in some very 
strong Saxon epithets. 

After getting through with all the petty an- 
noyances of the day, Strain, at an early hour, 
retired to get a lorg night’s sleep preparatory 
to the fatiguing ride of next day, and advised 
the Pole to do the same. 

The next morning he rose at daylight, and 
just as they were ready to start the Fire King 
entered with a haggard countenance and a sleepy 
look. He soon learned that the fellow had 
spent the night gambling and drinking rum with 
his peon, convincing him that he had either de- 
ceived him respecting the state of his funds, or 
the peon had cheated him in his statement of 
the Pole’s indebtedness, and the two had shared 
the difference. This did not look very promis- 
ing to our philanthropist; but he was ‘‘in for it,” 
and would have to make the best of his bargain. 
Antonio and the postillion saw the state of 
things, and cast sly and furtive glances, first at 
the Fire King, and then at Strain, as they rode 
through the streets of San Luis. Strain avoided 
them as much as possible, being considerably 
crest-fallen at the unmistakable evidence that 
he had been duped and fleeced by a mounte- 
bank. 

For a mile or two the ground was somewhat 
broken, and they proceeded slowly; but on cross- 
ing a stream of water they emerged on the open 
plain, and shouting, ‘‘ Set the plains on fire !” 
Antonio sent the rowels home, and away they 
clattered at a terrible pace. It was evident 
that Antonio was giving the Fire King a taste 
at the outset of what he might expect, and 
Strain was not unwilling to ascertain at once 
whether the fellow had lied about his horse- 
manship as he had about other matters. They 
soon left him behind, and about half-way to 
the next stage they were compelled to stop and 
await his arrival. When he came up he was 
pretty well blown—they, however, gave him a lit- 
tle time to rest, and telling him he must keep up, 
set off again at a tearing pace, and on arriving 
at the next stage found he was out of sight 
astern. Determining to give him a chance, they 
ordered breakfast and waited for his arrival. 
He presented a sorry picture as he rode up, and 
was nearly dead beat, and cross and captious at 
the result of this first attempt to ride post. He 
first swore at his horse, then at the postillion 
for giving him such an animal, and then at 
Antonio for taking this mad ride on purpose to 
break him down. ‘The latter he had seen did 
not relish his company, and he cursed him in 
English, a language he did not understand. 
He declared he could go no farther, and threw 
himself doggedly on the floor of the hut. 





‘* Why,” said Strain, ‘‘ you told me you could 
ride.” ‘*So I can,” he replied; ‘*but what 
man in his sober senses ever heard of traveling 
forty miles at a gallop?” To comfort him still 
more, Strain told him, if he had taken his advice 
and gone to bed instead of sitting up and gam- 
bling, he would have been in a better condition 
for traveling. In conclusion, he informed him 
that he would give him three or four hours’ rest 
—that it was less than thirty miles to the post 
where they expected to pass the night—and 
that if he was not ready to travel when they 
did, he should leave him where he was, and 
have no farther concern about him. This last 
threat had its effect, and after four hours’ rest, 
though he refused to take breakfast, he an- 
nounced in a surly manner that he was ready 
to start. 

Ascending a swell in the pampas they over- 
looked an apparently level plain, and caught a 
view of the mountain of San José de Moro, 
where they were to halt for the night. They 
were now in that part of the country subject to 
the forays of the mounted Indians that come down 
on the traveler and ox-trains, like the Bedouin 
of the desert on Eastern caravans. It was ne- 
cessary, therefore, to move cautiously by day, 
and sleep in the mud forts at night. The 
courier told Strain that the Indians were in 
the vicinity of the settlements only two weeks 
before, and had made a descent in that very 
neighborhood. He also requested him to keep 
a sharp look-out, and notify him of any pecu- 
liar object which he, with his superior powers of 
vision, might detect on the horizon. Accord- 
ingly, from every little swell over which they 
bounded his eye swept the plain as it had 
often before the deep. The courier, as they 
galloped rapidly on, related several hair-breadth 
escapes of his own, during the eighteen years 
he had been on this route. More than once 
he had been saved by the fleetness of his horse, 
and at one time the Indians were scarcely more 
than a lance’s length from him when he gal- 
loped into a mud fort. “But,” said Strain, 
‘‘what will they do with us if they overtake 
us?” “If we resist, kill us,” replied Antonio. 
‘¢ But if we do not resist, what then?” ‘Kill 
us,” he answered; ‘‘ for they never take prison- 
ers except women, whom they carry off.” On 
farther inquiry he learned that it was the uni- 
versal custom of the people when they found they 
could not eseape by flight, to stop and spend 
the little time left them in saying their prayers. 
This was all very well for the Spaniards and 
their deseendants, who stand hanging, shoot- 
ing, garroting, and having their throats cut, with 
a resignation exhibited by no other nation. 
But to a man with Anglo-Saxon blood in his 
veins, and a naval officer to boot, there was 
something monstrous in permitting one’s self 
to be thus unresistingly butchered, and Strain 
looked at the old man in amazement, and finally 
told him frankly that he should do no such 
thing, but if overmatched by numbers should 
sell his life as dearly as possible. He supported 
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his determinations so eloquently that the cou- 
rier agreed to stand by him—they would run 
first, but if overtaken, fight to the last. This 
compact being made, Antonio, while on a full 
gallop, stretched out his hand to ratify it. It 
was not worth while to bring in the postillion, 
as he would leave them at the next stage. It 
was then proposed to include the Pole in the 
arrangement, but on consultation they conclud- 
ed no dependence could be placed in him, and 
he was left out. Scrutinizing every moving 
object they could descry in the distance, they 
kept on at a swift pace until the evening shad- 
ows shut out every thing from view. They 
were still some nine or ten miles from San José 
de Moro, where they were to stop for the night, 
and as the darkness increased they became still 
more anxious, and listened for every sound. 
Plying whip and spur they passed over the 
ground rapidly, and about an hour after dark 
dashed into the town, which was garrisoned by 
some two hundred soldiers. The Pole had 
stood the day’s ride better than they expected; 
and satifying their hunger on some beef hastily 
roasted on the embers, they spread their beds 
outside the door, and soon forgot both the In- 
dians and their fatigue in the deep sleep of the 
weary man. 

At an early hour the next morning Antonio 
roused them from slumber, but still delayed set- 
ting out, as he wished to wait until the night 
patrol of cavalry returned, to ascertain if the In- 
dians were about. Strain, however, prevailed 
on him to saddle up, and at early daylight, be- 








DISMOUNTED 


fore the bugles of the garrison had sounded the 
réveille, they were galloping through the gates 
of the town. The air was cool, the horses fresh, 
and they pushed on at a furious pace, meeting 
no one except occasionally a lancer slowly re- 
turning from his post which he had occupied as 
vidette during the night. It was still compara- 
tively early in the morning when they reached 
Portozuelo, twenty-one miles distant. A short 
distance of stony road, and then they crossed the 
boundary line of the province, and passed into 
Cordova, and fifteen miles farther on entered 
the little mud town of Achieas, where they break- 
fasted. It was here the American printer whom 
Strain had met at San Luis married his wife. 
The latter had the curiosity to visit the house, 
and as he sat on aseat in one corner of the room, 
and gazed round on the naked mud walls, mud 
floor, and dirty, scanty furniture, he could not 
but think what his Knickerbocker mother would 
say if she could see the hovel from which her 
son took his wife. 

During this afternoon as they galloped along 
it became evident that the Pole was giving out. 
He leaned over his horse’s neck, groaning and 
swearing by turns, and at last, when they reach- 
ed Rio Quarto at nine o'clock in the evening, hav- 
ing made a hundred miles, he was so completely 
knocked up that he could not dismount, and 
was lifted by Strain and the courier from the 
saddle. Flinging himself on the floor of the 
post-house, he gave a groan that sounded like 
the last effort of a dying man. Such was not 


his case, however, by any means, for the next 
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THE PAMPA COACH. 


moment he fell to cursing and swearing in all{ had an intimate friend, also an acquaintance, 
the modern dialects of Europe. After he| by that name near Rio Janeiro, he thought this 
had exhausted his own and the French and| gentleman might be one ofthem. Putting spurs 
other languages of expletives, he tried the En-| to their horses, they broke from the steady gal- 
glish, fetching in, whenever it appeared to give | lop into a run, and at length, far away in the 
force to his denunciations, a Polish word. He! distance, discerned a cloud of dust, the sure 
told the devil, over and over again, that he was | precursor of the post-coach, with its four gallop- 
perfectly welcome to fly away with him to his | ing horses. Before they met, however, Strain 
own dominions if he ever caught him riding | caught a fall. His horse, stumbling in a hole, 
post again with a crazy courier and a “eg made such a desperate leap in recovering him- 
brained naval officer, neither of whom had the | self to escape the cruel rowels which always 
fear of God or a proper respect for the com-| follow a mishap of this kind, as to leave him 


fort and safety of their own limbs before their 
eyes. He kept it up all night, muttering and 
groaning by turns. 

Strain and the courier were quite willing to 
part company with him, and in the morning, 
the former having obtained a passage for him 
in an ox-cart to Cordova, where he might turn 
his accomplishments to some account, and giv- 


ing him some money to pay his expenses on the | 


way, bade him adieu. The needy adventurer, 
however, would insist on Strain taking a receipt 


of the money he had loaned him. Here they | 


met the Basque whom the German had cheated 
out of his money and horses, and who, by some 
private arrangement with Antonio, was to be 
one of the party during the rest of the journey 
to Buenos Ayres. 

During the day they met the Government 
courier going west, who informed them that a 
post-carriege was following after, containing a 
Brazilian and Frenchman. The name of the 
Brazilian, he said, was Guimares, and as Strain 


| behind with his back to the earth. His com- 
panions never slackened their speed, nor ap- 
parently noticed the accident. Luckily Strain 
retained the long plaited thong of the bridle 
in his hand, and thus secured his horse. Not 
being hurt, and hoping Antonio had not no- 
ticed his sudden dismounting, he attempted to 
remount, but found the saddle was turned. By 
| the time he had regirthed it, the swift riders 
| were miles.in advance, and it required severe 
| riding to overtake them. A knowing smile from 
Antonio, and a sly remark upon his dirty ap- 
parel, showed that Strain was discovered. To 
be thrown from a horse on these plains is to con- 
fess to a neglected education. 

The cloud of dust which, when first seen, was 
many miles distant, now approached. M. Gui- 
mares proved to be neither of Strain’s friends, 
but they soon found they had many acquaint- 
ances in common. M. Guimares told him that 
his friends had been very apprehensive for his 
safety on account of the Indians, and giving 
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him an address, requested him to call and say 
that he had met him beyond the point of great- 
est danger. The pampa coach is a curiosity in 
its way. It is a perfect nondescript, and looks 
as if it might have been Noah’s family carriage. 
The four horses which drew it were attached to 
it by large straps of green hide fastened in the 
saddle of the postillion. There were no reins 
or breast straps. Each horse was ridden by a 
postillion at a full gallop, which whirled the 
lumbering vehicle along with astonishing rapid- 
ity. This mode of traveling allows one to take 
along many comforts he can not carry on horse- 
back; but it is not quite so rapid, and much 
more dangerous on account of the Indians, for 
the dust it raises can be seen for many miles, 
revealing its whereabouts. Travelers on horse- 
back, when in the vicinity of Indians, avoid the 
dusty portions of the road, reining out on the 
plains. Besides it is far more expensive, for 
four postillions are required instead of one. 
After exchanging messages to friends, and tak- 
ing a kindly leave, each started on his way. 
To the “‘Set fire to the plain!” of Antonio, Strain 
and his companions broke into a gallop, and 
were nearly a mile distant before the heavy post- 
coach was fairly under way. The uncoupled 
horses could not pull together, but each jumped 
as he was spurred by the postillion, expending 
his strength in every direction but the right one. 

The herds which they had encountered on 
‘the way now became more frequent, and often 
from a slight swell on the plain the eye could 
see nothing but swarms of cattle, till they 











THE TAMPA FORTRESS. 





seemed mere specks in the distance. Mile aft- 
er mile they rode through these herds of cattle 
and horses, till they seemed innumerable. A 
Buenos Ayrean once told Strain that ten mill- 
ions of hides had been exported from Buenos 
Ayres in one year. Knowing that the census 
of 1840 gave but fifteen millions in the whole 
United States, this statement seemed incredible; 
but after several days’ experience in the pro- 
vinces of Sante Fé and Buenos Ayres, and re- 
flecting that the millions on millions he saw 
from the road were but a fraction of the vast 
number scattered over those immense pastures, 
he could easily believe it. 

In passing through this province they had to 
be more cautious, for it was the favorite roving 
ground of the Indians. At every point that 
gave an extended view the plain was scanned 
with an anxious eye to detect, if possible, among 
the moving millions of cattle and horses, a group 
of mounted men. At night they slept in a for- 
tified house. This, like all the rest, was in the 
centre of a square, and surrounded by a ditch, 
along the inside of which was planted one, two, 
and sometimes three rows of cactus, whose 
thorny, thick leaves will turn a charge of horse 
like a line of bayonets. With axes and knives 
the Indians might make an opening through 
these, but they never dismount to remove any 
great obstacle. Their home is the back of a 
horse, and they do not long feel easy on the 
ground, especially when in the presence of an 
enemy. The square is approached by a draw- 


bridge, while the house is pierced with loop- 
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PAMPA 


holes, from which the inmates can fire on their 
assailants. 

The remaining two days were passed without 
incident. The ox-teams, the ships of the pam- 
pas, became more numerous. These, especial- 
ly those going west, are the especial objects of 
the Indians’ attack, as they are then loaded 
with merchandise and such articles as they cov- 
et. The carts are constructed after the same 
general fashion as ours, except they are very 
rude, with little or no iron about them; the 
bands and tires being made of green hide, 
which, being put on wet, contracts, and be- 
comes almost as hard and firm as iron. The 
roof is commonly made of straw or green hide, 
though sometimes of canvas. Six pairs are at- 
tached to each cart, the yokes all being fasten- 
ed to the heads and horns. A long pole pro- 
jects from the roof of the cart, at the end of 
which is a spike, to goad on the leading team, 
and a second, farther back, for the next team ; 
while, with a hand goad, the driver urges on 
those nearer him. Twelve teams make a troop; 
and when it is remembered the drivers never 
grease their axles, one can imagine the deafening 
noise they make when in motion. The creaking 
may be heard for miles, and serves often as a 
guide to the Indians in their attacks upon them. 

The latter portion of the province of Buenos 
Ayres differs from the rest of the pampas in the 
natural product of the soil. In Mendoza low 
trees, shrubs, and a long coarse grass cover the 
plain. San Luis, Cordova, Santa Fé, and a por- 
tion of Buenos Ayres, produce a high grass bet- 


OX-CART. 


ter adapted for pasture; while the most eastern 
portion yields clover and thistles. In the for- 
mer provinces the aspect of the plain changes 
very little with the different seasons of the 
year, as the trees seldom lose their leaves, and 
the grass always preserves a dingy green; but 
here the changes are marvelous. No better de- 
scription can be given of it than the following. 
by Sir Francis Head : 

‘The first region, or that lying nearest the 
Atlantic,” says Head, ‘‘ varies with the four 
seasons of the year in a most remarkable man- 
ner. In winter the leaves of the thistles are 
large and luxuriant, and the whole surface of 
the country has the rough appearance of a tur- 
nip field. The clover in this season is extreme- 
ly rich and strong; and the sight of the wild 
cattle grazing in full liberty on such pasture is 
very beautiful. In spring the clover has van- 
ished, the leaves of the thistles have extended 
along the ground, and the country still looks 
like a rough crop of turnips. In less than a 
month the change is most extraordinary; the 
whole region becomes a luxuriant wood of enor- 
mous thistles, which have suddenly shot up to 
the height of ten or eleven feet, and are all in 
fall bloom. The road, or path, is hemmed in 
on both sides ; the view is completely obstruct- 
ed; not an animal is to be seen; and the stems 
of the thistles are so close to each other, and so 
strong, that, independent of the prickles with 
which they are armed, they form 2n impenetra- 
ble barrier. The sudden growth of these plants 
is quite astonishing; and though it would be 
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an unusual misfortune in military history, yet 
it is really possible that an invading army, un- 
acquainted with this country, might be impris- 
oned.by these thistles before they had time to 
escape from them. The summer is not over be- 
fore the scene undergoes another rapid change. 
The thistles suddenly lose their sap and verd- 
ure, their heads droop, the leaves shrink and 
fade, the stems become black and dead, and 
they remain rattling with the breeze one against 
another until the violence of the pampero, or 
hurricane, levels them to the ground, whence 
they rapidly decompose and disappear; the 
clover rushes up, and the scene is again ver- 
dant.” 

The Indians of the pampas are a singular 
race, and rove these vast plains as the pirate 
does the sea. They are exceedingly handsome 
and finely formed. They wear no covering for 
either their heads or bodies. Entirely naked they 
scour the plains by day, and sleep unprotected 
on the earth by night. When they make a suc- 
cessful descent on a neighborhood, they imme- 
diately butcher all the men and old and ugly 
women. The young and pretty women are 
placed on horseback, and are compelled to trav- 
el with great speed, being fed on mares’ flesh 
on the way, until they reach the remote and se- 
cluded home of their captors, who immediate- 
ly marry them. Handsome and kind, they soon 
win the attachment of their stolen brides, who, 
in the few instances where they have had an 
opportunity to escape, preferred to remain with 
their husbands and children. 

These Indians believe in a future state of 
happiness, where they will be always drunk and 
always hunting. Their marriage ceremony is 
avery simple one. The groom and bride, as 
soon as the sun sets, are made to lie down to- 
gether with their heads toward the west; they 
are then covered with the skin of a horse, and 
left for the night. As soon as the sun rises at 
their feet they are considered married. 





MY ANGEL. 

EAD! who was dead? 

I saw the letter with its black seal, and 
the mournful faces of our gathering friends; I 
heard my mother and sisters weeping; but my 
dulled brain refused to understand the cause of 
all this trouble. I sat quietly in my chair be- 
side the table, as I had been sitting when a 
neighbor came in to bring the fatal tidings. 
Amidst ali the confusion I was still and calm, 
conscious only of a slight feeling of weariness 
and impatience at the stupidity which could be- 
lieve such a report. Some one laid a soft hand 
on my forehead, and looked wistfully into my 
eyes; another friend held a glass of water to 
my lips, and said, pitifully, ‘‘ If she could only 
weep !” 

I put the water away with an apathetic glance. 
For what should I weep? Who was dead? 
Surely not George Elliott. He was my lover, 
almost my husband. The wedding garments 
were all prepared, and he had promised to re- 


turn speedily and take me with him to the 
beautiful home of which he had told me. Was 
he not true to me? Had he not lifted me up 
out of the cold darkness of my former life into 
the sunshine of a love such as I had dreamed 
of with hopeless longing, but never thought to 
win? He, the young, the brave, the noble, 
could he die? Could he disappoint me—could 
he bereave me so? Who dared to say that he 
was dead—drowned on his homeward voyage ? 

But the sound of weeping and the low lam- 
entations went on. Friendly hands had lifted 
me from my chair and laid me on the sofa— 
what ailed me that I had no power to resist 
them? What was this torturing distress that 
by its very intensity seemed to dull my brain 
and to press my heart out of place? Was there 
then no pover in human love, no streigth in 
human wiil, that he could not live to see me 
once again? Was there no prescience in an 
idolatry like mine, that I had been all these 
days absorbed in delicious dreams of coming 
joy, while he on whom all was centred, without 
whom they perished, was drifting about, the 
sport of ocean surges, or lying deep amidst the 
hidden wrecks and lost treasures of the pitiless 
sea? 

There could not have been many minutes of 
this apathy. Our pastor lived near, and had 
come to us speedily when he heard the news, 
which had flown like lightning all over the vil- 
lage before it reached our dwelling. The first 
words that struck my ear distinctly were from his 
lips. He sat beside me and repeated, ‘* What- 
soever the Lord pleased, that did he, in heaven 
and upon earth, in the seas, and in all deep 
places. God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble. Be merciful to 
me, O God, for my soul trusteth in thee: yea, 
in the shadow of thy wings will I make my 
refuge, until these calamities be overpast.” 
At this the great deep of my soul was broken 
up and the fountains of bitterness overflowed. 
My whole nature arose in rebellion against the 
hand which had stricken me, and in that rebel- 
lion I first admitted to myself that I had been 
stricken. 

Of the awful hours following I can not speak. 
None may tread the billows of that deep but 
those who have faith in One who is able to say 
even to this storm and to this sea, *‘ Peace, be 
still!” Such faith I had not. I sank in the 
dark waters. All the waves and the billows 
rolled over me. 

I was very ill for many days, and slowly, 
reluctantly, I turned back from the gates of 
Death to take up again Life’s heavy burden. 
For life was indeed a burden to me, not only 
because of grief but because of sin. A hand 
that should have aided me over the rough paths 
had long been busy in planting thorns there in- 
stead of roses. To those who have been equally 
unfortunate it is enough to say that there was 
one whose return to us each night was looked 
for with an unspoken dread, and too often the 





bloodshot eye, the unsteady step, and the ram- 
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bling, incoherent speech told of a thirst grati- 
fied at the expense of shame and suffering. 
My mother and elder sisters were of a nature 
gentler and more submissive than mine, and 
day after day, year after year, they had borne 
that which I could only endure because I hoped 
at length to leave it forever. When the para- 
dise I had so nearly gained was thus in a mo- 
ment destroyed, I determined no longer to re- 
main at home. I went to visit a friend in the 
city, and advertised for a situation as teacher 
either in a family or a school. For some time 
my application seemed to be unregarded; but at 
length, when my trunk was packed and my bon- 
net tied for the homeward journey, a letter was 
placed in my hands. An elderly gentleman in 
the country had noticed my advertisement. His 
family consisted of two besides himself —his 
mother and an invalid daughter of eighteen, to 
whom he wished me to be at once teacher and 
companion. The compensation offered was 
small; but I could live on it, and any thing 
seemed better to me than a return to my care- 
worn family with their half-known shame, and 
to the chamber which, like a tomb, inclosed the 
garments of a bride who was never to be—a 
bride who perished ere her marriage-day—dying 
with one who went down amidst night and storm 
into the all-devouring sea. 

It may show the reckless state of my mind at 
that time to mention that my decision was made 
on the instant; and, leaving my friend to inform 
those who were awaiting me at home, I set out 
for the place indicated. Twilight had fallen 
upon the city as we passed the last curve whence 
its spires could be seen, and night came slowly 
over the ocean and the low shores on our left 
hand. Closely vailed and wrapped in my shawl, 
I sat on the extreme end of the boat, outside 

‘the saloon, and watched the gathering gloom. 
No one there knew me, and thus, lonely and 
alone, I gave myself up to thought. The mo- 
mentary glow and excitement of setting forth to 
seek my fortune subsided as the daylight waned. 
I had little interest in looking forward—I could 
not look back. Leaning over the railing I 
gazed down upon the smooth surface of the 
ocean, gleaming fitfully through the darkness 
with a phosphorescent light, and my soul ached 
with its inexpressible, unappeasable longings 
for the dead. Oh but to see him once again! 
to hear his voice! to touch his hand! why was 
this denied me? Then I could give him up to 
God and the angels, and be content to live out 
my appointed time on earth. 

Ah! would I? Notso. I would clasp him 
close, and if any power cruelly and unjustly tore 
him from my arms, I would with my own hands 
break through the iron gates so inexorably closed 
against my prayers, and find him—where ? 

Thus my wicked and defiant thoughts dashed 
themselves against the rock whereon I refused 
to build my hopes, and, absorbed in miserable 
reflections, I took no heed of time, while twi- 
light settled into night. The wind blew cold, 
and the passengers had gradually retired into 





the saloon; when last I looked around no one 
was present, and supposing myself still alone, 
I lifted my head, threw back my vail, and bent 
my aching eyes upon the seene before me. The 
seething ocean, with its mysterious depths and 
the long roll of its resistless billows, was indeed 
a fit instrument and type of the fate that had 
passed on and swallowed up my hopes. The 
stars gemming the sky in myriads, glorious in 
their inapproachable brightness, awful in their 
mute grandeur, seemed to me unsympathizing 
and cold as the heaven that withheld my idol 
from me. I lifted my clenched hand and cursed 
aloud the day that gave me birth. A moment 
after, a deep, full voice at my side said, with 
slow, deliberate utterance, 

** When I consider the heavens, the work of 
thy hands—what is man, that thou art mindful 
of him! Shall the clay say unto the potter, 
why hast thou made me thus? Be still, and 
know that I am God.” 

I turned quickly, and the saloon lamps shin- 
ing out showed me the form of a man wrapped 
in a cloak; but his head was hidden by the 
shadow, and I only saw dimly that the face was 
raised toward the sky. He did not appear to 
notice me, but stood silently a little while longer, 
and then walked away. I could not tell wheth- 
er the quotation was accidental or designed ; yet 
because it was so unexpected, or because of 
that peculiar and musical voice, the words affect- 
ed me as nothing had since I was a child, bow- 
ing my soul with a gush of penitential feeling, 
which, when it passed, left me less wretched than 
before. 

My reverie thus broken I became sensible of 
the lateness of the hour, and withdrew to my 
state-room. Soon after morning dawned, the 
boat arrived at her destined port, and taking 
a carriage, I reached the dépdt in time to find 
a comfortable seat in the cars, and soon was 
whirled onward toward the place I sought. 

The letter had directed me to leave the cars 
at a certain way-station, where, if I informed 
them of my coming, a carriage would wait to 
take me two miles across the country to their 
dwelling. As I had not given this information, 
I did not expect to find any one waiting for me, 
but I had not considered that in such a place 
there might be no conveyance obtainable for 
myself and my baggage; and when the train 
swept onward, leaving me standing on an open 
platform, with my box of clothes for my sole com- 
panion, I looked around with an expression of 
hopeless astonishment which would doubtless 
have been very ludicrous to any one beholding 
it. However, a Yankee girl, when thrown 
upon her own resources, is seldom long in find- 
ing a way out of difficulty. The preservation 
of my property was the first object to be obtained, 
and I pulled the trunks to the ground, and hid 
them snugly under the steps at one end of the 
platform. This done, I bent my steps toward 
a dwelling visible at some distance down the 
road, which at this point crossed the track. 

It proved to be a small farm-house; its ap- 
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pearance indicated poverty, as did also the 
patched though cleanly garments of the woman 
who came to the door in answer to my rapping. 
I asked to be directed to Mr. Jameson’s house. 
She told me it was more than two miles by the 
road, but not so far across the fields, and as I 
seemed to be a stranger, if I liked she would 
let her Jenny go and show me the way. Moved 
to confidence by her good nature, I changed 
from my first design, and mentioned the situa- 
tion of my luggage. As it might not be con- 
venient to send for it that evening, I asked her 
to allow a stout boy who was digging potatoes 
in a field near to go and bring it to her house. 
She instantiy called ‘“‘ Andrew Jackson ;” and 
when the owner of that illustrious name ap- 
proached with his wheel-barrow, and had received 
directions from me, I entered the house to await 
his return. My hostess was loquacious, and 
when I had frankly satisfied her curiosity con- 
cerning myself, was ready to tell me about her 
family affairs. He (meaning her husband) had 
gone down the bay fishing, for their farm was 
dreadful poor, and if ’twasn’t for selling the fish 
to the mill-folks at the village, they would nigh 
about starve. Her eldest daughter had gone 
to stay with a cousin till she got round; she 
didn’t expect she ever would get round—ex- 
pected she was in a decline — but Nancy had 
gone to stay with her till she got round, and 
nu’sher up. She'd been expecting to hear from 
Nancy for some time. She heard there was a 
letter to the post-office, but she couldn’t send 
for it till he came home; she wished she could ; 
she wanted to get that letter— wanted to see 
what was inside of it. 

** An odd reason for wanting a letter,” quoth 
I; and by a few leading questions I turned the 
current of this stream to a subject more in- 
teresting to me. She knew Mr. Jameson's 
family well, and gave me information quite 
valuable to me in my entire ignorance of those 
among whom I was to dwell. When the boy 
returned, and the remuneration I offered had 
been reluctantly accepted, Jenny was told to 
put away her knitting. The little black-eyed 
maiden, brown and lithe as any gipsy, donned 
her limp sun-bonnet, and ran along beside me 
across the field, casting such sly, bright glances 
at me that I could not forbear conversing with 
her. For lack of other question, I asked if she 
went to school. No, not yet, it was too far, 
but she went to Sunday-school. Did she like 
it? No; sometimes she got a book with pic- 
tures, and then she liked it, but she had rather 
play. Did she play Sunday—this little heathen 
in orthodox New England? Yes; but the min- 
ister said it was wicked. What minister, and 
where did he preach? Mr. Blakesley; he 
preached in the school-house every month, and 
then marm made her go. Marm said she liked 
to hear Mr. Blakesley preach because he al- 
ways hurt her feelings. He came to the Sun- 
day-school sometimes, and talked to them. 
What did he say? He told them to be good, 
and say their prayers every night. Did she 











say her prayers? Yes, marm made her say 
‘* Our Father ;” but when she grew up she didn’t 
mean to, for it wasn’t a pretty prayer. She 
liked ‘* Now I lay me” a great deal better, for 
if you didn’t want to say it, you could sing it. 

With prattle like this she beguiled the way, 
until we came to the brow of a low grassy hill, 
from whence the house was visible not far dis- 
tant. From there I preferred to go on alone, 
and sent Jenny back to her own home. 

Near the foot of the hill a cluster of trees 
were grouped around a spring that gushed from 
under a flat rock. Here I sat down to think. 
Since my great sorrow fell upon me I had been 
self-absorbed, shut out by my own will and the 
care of pitying friends from contact with any out 
of my own circle; from any jar or jostle of the 
world. This was kind, but I could not live so. 
Now that the hope which lit my life was dead, 
that life must die too. I must disengage myself 
from it, must leave it behind me, dead and bur- 
ied. Some time henceI might perhaps bear to 
visit its grave and weep there, but now I must 
shape out for myself a new destiny. I could 
not endure my anguish, I could not be recon- 
ciled to it—there was nothing left for me but to 
plunge into the world and forget it. As I sat 
on the stone, looking at the gray house stand- 
ing lonely amidst the lonely fields, the unrest 
which had prompted my desire of change re- 
turned upon me in full force, and I wondered 
at the impulse which led me to accept so read- 
ily a situation that promised no variety and so 
little excitement. 

The scene before me was simply beautiful, 
and I knew not then what life was hidden in 
the stillness, what aspects it could take amidst 
other conditions of the sky and sea. The house 
stood in an open recess, too shallow to be call- 
ed a cove, and yet removed from the monotony 
of the straight shore. Above the beach the 
shore arose rocky and bold, and the house had 
been placed only a few rods from the edge of 
the cliff. A few gnarled oaks and a group of 
fir-trees stood near, but the fields stretching to 
the interior were flat and treeless, except where 
stunted, sea-blown evergreens supported a mis- 
erable life. Looking over these I saw the bay 
and the ocean sparkling and basking in the se- 
rene light of that August afternoon, while to 
my ear there came only the sound of the insects 
humming, the low gurgle of a bobolink in the 
grass, and the cry of a swallow as it passed and 
repassed, now glancing low, now flashing high- 
er as it flew onward to its nest. I arose and 
went forward rapidly, lest I should be carried 
away by my receding courage, and ignomin- 
iously retreat. Following a well-trodden path 
I came to a stile, over which I passed into a lane 
that led past a large garden behind the house, 
and on to a little gate admitting me to the in- 
closure in which the house stood. It was a long 
narrow wooden structure of two stories; with a 
deep porch over the front door. In by-gone 


years some thrifty owner had painted it white, 





but time and the weather had since succeeded 
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in toning it down to a dull gray, far more in 
keeping with the landscape, and a luxuriant 
woodbine, that covered the porch and ran thence 
to the roof, gave it its only claim to beauty. 

I knocked at the door, and a tidy servant 
admitted me to a plainly furnished room, where 
the table was laid for supper. In a few mo- 
ments a lady entered, whose venerable and pla- 
cid face at once won my regard. She was Mrs. 
Jameson, and when I mentioned my name she 
received me very kindly, expressing regret that 
I had been obliged to take a long walk. I ex- 
plained that circumstances made it advisable for 
me to enter at once upon some sphere of action ; 
and as this opportunity presented itself, I ac- 
cepted it without waiting for formalities. After 
some further conversation, she led the way to 
an apartment on the other side of the front en- 
try, and when the door opened I was surprised 
at the elegance and taste of its arrangements. 
The carpet covering the floor looked like a gold- 
en brown moss sprinkled with harebells, and the 
furniture was covered with damask to corre- 
spond with these colors. The white muslin 
curtains were looped with blue cords, and in the 
windows hung baskets filled with flowers and 
trailing vines. Two or three fine paintings and 
some engravings ornamented the walls. One 
glance showed me this unexpected refinement, 
and then my eyes were fixed on the idol for 
whom love had decked this shrine. On the sofa 
near the front windows—which had been length- 
ened to the floor for her accommodation—Amy 
Jameson lay, propped with cushions into a half- 
sitting posture. She had been told I was there, 
and her face turned eagerly to the door as I en- 
tered. I caught my breath to suppress a cry of 
admiration. Was she a mortal or an angel, this 
girl whose perfect head and face were united to 
a crippled and suffering body? Yet as she re- 
clined, her limbs hidden by her long, full gar- 
ments, there was no trace of pain or trouble ex- 
cept in the extreme delicacy of her complexion, 
and the languid, patient expression of her face 
when at rest. When she spoke this vanished, 
and her smile was the sweetest Iever saw. She 
held out her hand to me, and the sleeve falling 
back revealed an arm and hand so white and 
perfectly formed no sculptor could hope to equal 
it. 

Sweet Amy Jameson—Aimée, loved !—was 
it love or was it suffering that had so purified 
and etherealized her, that there seemed to re- 
main to her no trace of mortal weakness, ex- 
cept her physical infirmity? I asked myself 
this question many times during the following 
days, as I studied her transparent nature and 
learned the history of her life. Her mother 
had died while she was an infant, but those who 
remained had supplied to her all a mother’s 
love and care. Her father was a man of edu- 
cation and refinement, and having been unfor- 
tunate in mercantile enterprises, had retired with 
the wreck of his fortune to this farm, Amy’s in- 
heritance from her mother. ~A rheumatic fe- 
ver, contracted in her childhood, was the be- 





ginning of a disease of the nerves and muscles 
which for some years subjected Amy, at inter- 
vals, to months of incessant pain. Gradually 
these attacks became less frequent, and during 
the last year had entirely ceased ; but her limbs 
were so twisted and distorted as to make it im- 
possible she should ever walk. Yet this disease 
had left the vital parts untouched, and now her 
health was good, and she might look forward to 
a long life of helplessness. 

She was naturally gifted with fine mental 
powers, and had improved every interval of 
ease to continue the education so sadly inter- 
rupted, and was eager through my aid to acquire 
the modern languages, and advance more rap- 
idly than she had hitherto been able to do. 
When I knew all this, I thought how helpless 
she must always be, how liable to a recurrence 
of her torturing disease, how isolated from all 
that makes the joy of youth, how debarred from 
the hope and the glory of womanhood, and saw 
that her sensitive and thoughtful nature realized 
it all, I marveled at the peace and cheerfulness 
that seemed to pervade her life and envelop her 
whole being. Her wonderful beauty of person 
soon appeared to me but a development of her 
pure and lovely soul. It would have been in- 
congruous to have seen it otherwise manifested 
than through the motions of those graceful 
hands; through the tones of that low, tender 
voice; through the expressions of that face, 
with its transparent complexion, like rose-tint- 
ed alabaster, its large brown eyes that the 
drooping lashes shaded into blackness, its broad, 
low brow, over which the parted chestnut hair 
rippled back in heavy curves that gleamed 
golden in the sunshine. To my restless and 
fervid temperament she was, from the first, like 
moonlight, like dew, like whatever there is in 
nature to soothe and bless; and [ loved her be- 
fore she had spoken my name, although weeks 
passed before I understood the secret of that 
charm. 

During the week after my arrival at the farm- 
house I often heard the minister, Mr. Blakes- 


| ley, referred to, and his opinions quoted, as if 
| he was a sort of oracle for these good folk. He 


had been absent from his parish for a time and 
his return was daily expected. His church was 
situated in a small manufacturing village, four 
miles distant, and Mr. and Mrs. Jameson drove 
thither every Sabbath morning. Occasionally 
he preached in the school-house located near, 
where, by his efforts, a Sunday-school had been 
gathered. Ail this would hardly have moved 
me to conquer the bitter feeling that made any 
semblance of worship repugnant to me, had not 
Amy revealed to me her hope that I might be 
able to take notes of the sermons her father and 
grandmother praised so much, and yet failed to 
remember in the preacher’s own words. For 
her sake I accompanied them to church. 

The edifice was large though cheaply and 
plainly built. We were early, and as we wait- 
ed for the seats to be filled, I let the mourning 
vail I wore drop over my face, while, suggested 
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by the time and place, a flood of memories 
rushed over my soul. Suddenly a voice said, 
‘‘Let us pray.” I started at the tone—at the 
slow, distinct utterance; and as the invocation 
went on my eyes were riveted on the speaker, 
vexing mysclf to think where I had met him. 
The face was wholly unfamiliar, but the voice 
haunted me with an echo from some unforgot- 
ten time. The prayer and singing ended, he 
began to read a psalm, and when he reached a 
certain verse, the truth flashed upon me. He 
was the person whose voice had arrested me in 
that hour of desperation and loneliness when it 
seemed as if I could not live longer and bear 
my grief. 

Impressed by the circumstance, I listened to 
his sermon attentively. It was instructive and 
simply framed so as to meet the wants of the ig- 
norant, yet with flashes of power showing a brill- 
iant imagination repressed and curbed, while its 
closing appeal was forcible and eloquent. Had 
it been less so, his manner, and his peculiarly 
deep, rich, flexible voice, that seemed to clothe 
each shade of thought in a fitting garb, would 
have compelled the attention of his listeners. 
I never had occasion to change the opinion I 
then formed of his genius. 

It is difficult to describe a character like that 
of Lloyd Biakesley, because it was formed of ex- 
tremes, and description seems like exaggeration. 
A body of ice and a soul of fire—in one age of 
the world he would have been an ascetic of the 
sternest type; in another, he would have been a 
reformer or a martyr. In the present age he 
was a faithful and untiring pastor—a preacher 
who wept in secret over his congregation, but 
who wreathed no flowers about the sword of the 
Spirit to dull its edge; a man whose clear in- 
tellect pierced through the subtleties and en- 
lightened the shadows in which others wrap 
themselves to evade the perception of right— 
whose conscience held him with a grasp of iron 
to unceasing labor, and in whom the idea of 
duty awaked an enthusiasm that souls less noble 
only gain from desire. Though he was not 

‘* That faultless monster whom the world ne'er saw,” 
his faults appeared to grow out of his virtues. 
He was so stern, so hard toward himself, that 
he sometimes lacked tenderness for others. He 
struggled so successfully to overcome the tempt- 
ations in his own path, that, occasionally, there 
was a tinge of impatience or pride in his re- 
monstrances to those who yielded. Yet his 
heart yearned in pity for the world of sinners, 
and he was eager to labor, and strong in patience 
when that labor seemed fruitless; and withal 
he possessed that magnetism whereby some 
characters control and influence even those with 
whom they have little sympathy. After the 
service on this Sabbath Mr. Jameson waited to 
speak with the minister, and brought him to 
the carriage to introduce him tome. I thought 
his glance rested upon me with interest and 
curiosity, but he spoke only a few words and 
passed on. 

The next evening, and many subsequent 





evenings, he spent at our house, in Amy’s par- 
lor. I listened to his talk with Mr. Jameson 
and his daughter, saying little myself, yet some- 
times involuntarily drawn into an expression 
of feeling or opinion; and from all such mo- 
ments of forgetfulness I was recalled by observ- 
ing that he was studying me as one revolves an 
interesting problem. I intended to remain a 
problem to him, and I was wary; but in such 
unrestrained social intercourse I could not avoid 
some degree of friendliness, and by degrees I 
became in my turn interested in watching him. 

Amy did not know she loved ; but I soon saw 
that her whole soul was given to him—that she 
counted time by the days passed since he left or 
the hour when he would come again. In study- 
ing, she was bent chiefly upon making herself 
more competent to follow his thought and to un- 
derstand his allusions. In reading, she betrayed 
involuntarily the impress of his mind upon her 
tastes. In her prayers, pure soul! she did not 
realize her own needs while she supplicated 
Heaven for health, and strength, and comfort, 
and reward for him. Fer sometimes he drooped 
sorely. The perversity, the sin, which he found 
in some parts of his parish, the stupidity and 
carelessness in others, sometimes discouraged, 
and sometimes heated him to a zeal that did 
not appear altogether holy. 

Then he turned to Amy. No unrest could 
dwell in her presence. She never reproved, 
she never argued, she only spoke of forbearance, 
of ,pity, of love, and lo! all the world grew 
bright with a divine presence, and his weakened 
hands were strong to labor, and his troubled 
soul was hopeful and calm. In other moods he 
told her of cases calling for sympathy and coun- 
sel; and a word or two in her low, silver tones, 
suggested the course of action his own mind 
could not devise. And when he talked, as he 
often did, with Mr. Jameson, upon topics that 
interest men of intellect in every grade of life— 
when he planned large schemes of philanthropy, 
or discoursed brilliantly upon passing events— 
his eyes often sought Amy’s listening face, and 
a pertinent remark from her lips gave new vigor 
to his interest in the theme. ‘To her mind, 
prone from her situation and her disposition to 
softness and gentleness and poetic reverie, his 
strength and even his sternness of thought was 
a healthful tonic, and she was right in looking 
up to him as to one whose companionship was 
of benefit; but in her humility she was uncon- 
scious of what she was to him. 

And to me also she was the angel of peace. 
Her gentleness, her unvarying happiness, her 
patience in spite of that which would have fret- 
ted me to madness, the spirit breathing in all 
she said or thought, prompting all her acts and 
controlling her desires—these were to me a rev- 
elation of a state of serene joy, of ineffable peace, 
which I had never before supposed a mortal could 
attain—a state of loving and entire submission 
to the will of God. And thus that soft hand 
led me to the mercy-seat, and I learned the 
blessedness of the worship claimed from us 
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when our idols are broken before our eyes to 
show us they are clay. 

Thus months passed. Autumn changed the 
green fields to gold and brown, and left them 
for bleak December to sere as he trod them hard 
beneath his feet. Then Winter wrapped them 
in a pall and hid them away for the résurrection 
of the coming year. And slowly, impercepti- 
bly, as these changes had been wrought, other 
changes as great had occurred in the mental 
states of the group whose centre of union was 
the sofa where Amy reclined, patient and love- 
ly as ever, though a shadow had fallen upon her 
heart. 

One afternoon in early spring I returned from 
a walk with my hands full of violets and May- 
buds half opened. Wishing to surprise Amy 
with a pleasure I knew she longed for, I ar- 
ranged these flowers in a vase, and, opening the 
door of her room, softly crept on tip-toe to her 
sofa to present them suddenly before her. As 
I advanced I noticed that her head was bowed 
so that the back of the sofa hid her face, and 
thinking she might be asleepI paused. A faint 
sound reached my ear. Was it possible? Was 
Amy weeping? Again and again it came, sup- 
pressed but deep, convulsive, as if it tore her 
heart open. No physical pain could move her 
thus. As I paused, uncertain what to do, she 
moved, half-raised herself, and clasped her 
hands meekly, and I heard these words breathed 
softly, as a child might speak to a loving father: 
‘¢ Pity me, make me unselfish; and oh, forgive 
me that I have loved him too well!” 

Icould not bear this. How had Lloyd Blakes- 
ley dared to hurt my darling? 

I set down the flowers and clasped her in my 
arms. She was startled and confused for a mo- 
ment; but, all unnerved and trembling, she 
could not be reserved; and when she had wept 
her tears out on my bosom, and my heart had 
melted itself over her grief in love and entreaty, 
she told me all. 

Mr. Blakesley had been there in my absence, 
and had revealed to her a certain purpose of his, 
which rudely opened her eyes to see the nature 
of the affection she had been cherishing for him. 
It was a love unselfish as were all her emotions ; 
for she had never thought of appropriating him 
to herself ; yet when he asked her advice upon 
his plans for matrimony—when he praised, in 
another, excellences of purpose and action 
which her disease had made impossible to her 
—when he spoke of the help he needed in his 
ministerial duties—help she could never give 
him—ah, then she had been less than a woman 
if her heart had not arisen in one cry of an- 
guish. 

Her confidence once given, she seemed re- 
lieved by making a full confession of all she 
had felt and thought concerning Mr. Blakesley 
since first he came to that locality; but delica- 
cy and timidity hindered her fro asking me 
what I thought of him. If she had idealized 


his character, and beheld his excellences glo- 
rified in the halo reflected upon them from the 





beauty and poetry of her own nature, I would 
not then tell her he was not the perfect being 
he appeared to her; but I comforted her with 
those religious thoughts I knew had strongest 
power tc soothe and gladden her. Then, and 
afterward, I watched her jealously to see if this 
unexpected trial—the severest a woman can know 
—unsettled for a moment her faith in the Infi- 
nite love and goodness. Ah no! Her hand, 
indeed, trembled ; but she held the cup without 
a murmur, and drank the bitter draught. How 
often, amidst all that defaces the Christian name, 
have I thanked God for her, sweet Amy! who 
showed me so clearly the existence of a peace 
the world gives not and has no power to take 
away. 

Mr. Blakesley had gone away for a fortnight, 
and I was glad of his absence, as it gave Amy 
time to recover her usual serenity, and I had 
opportunity to watch and determine what I 
should do to promote her happiness. 

One afternoon, near the sunset hour, I left 
her busily engaged over a German lesson, while 
I went forth on my daily walk. It had been 
one of those mild, dull days when the quicken- 
ing earth seems to pause and take breath for 
the labor before her. A thin haze, through 
which a dazzling light struggled, had hidden 
the sun all day; and now, while the light with- 
drew slowly, the haze remained, and a strong 
wind coming in from the sea rushed, shrieking, 
up the precipice, and, with shrill cries, away 
over the sere fields. I turned toward the ocean 
and saw that, far in the horizon, the haze dipped 
down into the water, and I knew the fog would 
soon come creeping on the land, blotting out 
sound and sight in one encompassing dead white 
cloud. But I was accustomed to it now, and. 
at times, it suited my moods better than sun- 
shine. 

I went down a steep path that wound to the 
fuot of the precipice and sat down on a boulder, 
which, in some former age, the waves had worn 
into a rude semblance of a chair. I had not 
been there many minutes, listening what the 
waves said and gazing dreamily upon the level 
heaving mass of waters, when a step on the 
gravel caused me to turn and see Mr. Blakesley 
approaching. He gave me his hand in friendly 
greeting and seated himself on the rock near 
me. ‘ 

‘*T inquired for you at the house,” he said, 
‘and they told me I should find you here.” 

“Yes, I often come here; and I made a 
drawing of the place, that Amy might know 
how it looks.” 

** She showed it to me. It is a dreary pic- 
ture—these scarred gray rocks overhead, the 
melancholy expanse of ocean, with its white 
waves breaking on the beach, and one solitary 
figure crouched here, listening to their monoto- 
nous roar. A dreary picture! I doubt if it is 
good for you to allow yourself the indulgence 
of such tastes.” 

“It might not have been at one time; now 
it does not hurt me.” 
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‘¢ Perhaps so. I have marked the change in 
your feelings since you came here, and have 
been thankful for it. You were very wretched 
when you came here.” 

‘‘How did you know? I never complain- 
ed.” 

“No, you shut up your woe like a fire in your 
own soul; and when it would have vent, you let 
it flame up against the throne of the Most High 
in curses.” 

I gave him one quick glance, and asked, 
‘** How did you know that ?” 

‘* Because I heard you do it that night upon 
the sea. Your voice, your face, your figure im- 
pressed me too forcibly to be ever forgotten.” 

**T couid not see your face, and I did not 
think you saw mine.” 

“You were seated; and thus, when you 
turned to look at me, the light fell on your 
face. Perhaps your mourning dress assisted 
the recognition; but I knew you at once when 
I saw you in church, and almost forgot what I 
was about to say. I had thought of you often 
meanwhile—a poor unhappy soul gone astray 
in the dark; and I thought God had sent you 
here that I might be of benefit to you—” 

‘*No,” I interrupted; ‘‘ another hand than 
yours has led me into peace.” 

**T have been aware of that, also, and that 
you were sent here to benefit me.” 

He paused. I made no reply; and in a mo- 
ment he went on rapidly, and asked me to be 
his wife. 

‘Why do you make me that proposal?” I 
asked. I was leaning forward, resting my head 
on one hand, with my eyes fixed on the sea. 

‘** Why !” he repeated, in a tone of surprise. 

‘* Yes—why? Be candid with yourself and 
with me. Examine your motives, and tell me 
what they are.” 

He was silent a short time, and I remained 
motionless, listening to that ceaseless requiem 
the ocean waves were chanting. At length he 
answered, 

**T will be candid. You merit it from me. 
I am told by every one that I need a wife—that 
I could be much more useful with a wife—and 
my own heart tells me the same story. I need 
the ties of family to bind me to the great fam- 
ily of man, to unloose my sympathies, to teach 
me to feel for others by myself experiencing 
what they feel. More than this; a deep crav- 
ing of my heart is unsatisfied. I need such a 
companion and friend as only a wife can be, to 
make my dwelling-place a home. Such a friend 
T hoped to find in you. We have feelings and 
tastes in common; I believe we have equal es- 
teem for each other; I hoped we might have 
mutual love.” 

He spoke slowly and painfully, as if conscience 
was forcing him on, or he wouid not have own- 
edso much. I breathed more freely. My con- 
jecture was right; he did notlove me. I raised 
myself and looked into his eyes. 

‘* Mr. Blakesley, before you went away you 
told this to Amy. Why did you do so?” 

Vor. XVIL.—No. 102.—3D 





He started, and his face, which had been very 
pale, flushed a deep crimson. 

‘* She told you !” he ejaculated. 

‘*T knew it—no matter how. Amy was not 
in fault. But why did you tell her? You see 
Iam very calm. You know my heart died long 
ago, and I can never marry simply because I 
love. Can you supply other motives? Let us 
discuss this subject fairly, as friends should.” 
I paused, but he made no reply; and I added, 
‘* You ask me to be your wife, and yet you hes- 
itate to open your heart to me so much as to 
answer this one question! Let me help you. 
You told Amy because you like to consult her 
upon any project you have in hand. Your 
thoughts turn naturally to her. Her advice is 
always pleasing to you.” 

‘¢ Yes, you are right.” 

“And because you wished particularly to 
know what she would say, how she would look, 
when you told her this.” 

He cast his eyes down as I spoke, and the 
sweat stood in great drops on his forehead. I 
knew I tortured him; but it was for Amy’s 
sake, and I turned the rack unrelentingly. 

** Yes, Mr. Blakesley; you did not wish her 
to think you loved her, but you could not resist 
the craving of your heart to know whether she 
loved you; and, man-like, you indulged your- 
self, though to learn it cost you an additional 
struggle afterward, and hazarded her peace of 
mind.” 

“You mistake!” he cried, starting up. 
‘*‘ Heaven knows I would sooner die than wound 
her. Her peace is on a sure foundation, and 
no human being can disturb it. I may have 
been misguided, but I thought I was doing what 
was best. I knew of no woman who so well as 
yourself could fulfill the duties ordinarily ex- 
pected of a minister’s wife—who could so read- 
ily help me in my great work. Ah! the work 
is indeed great, and my strength is small, and 
my soul yearns over the people around me. I 
have watched you. You are strong of will, 
courageous of purpose, energetic in action, full 
of health and vigor, and you have determined 
to dedicate all to the service of God. Why not 
do so as my companion ?” 

‘** As your companion—yes, so long as I re- 
main in this vicinity; as your wife—no, a thou- 
sand times no! Wrong not your own soul so 
much as to ask it. Desecrate not so utterly 
that mystical union which God honors by com- 
paring it to His own eternal union of love with 
His Church. God gives a man a wife for him- 
self, and not for the service of the world; and 
you—you dare not trust Him, and take the an- 
gel he has sent to bless your life.” 

He grasped my wrist, and muttered, while his 
eyes seemed to search mine with their fire, 
‘*Hush! hush! I dare not think how happy 
I should be with Amy! I should be absorbed 
with her; she would draw my heart from the 
work to which I have dedicated it. I dare not 
trust myself with so great happiness!” 

**Oh! do not so blaspheme God’s best gift to 
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man! He desires not the sacrifice you mean 
to bring Him. He asks of you no more than 
you can do with a heart at rest. Do not suffer 
senseless advice to persuade you otherwise, and 
lead you to a course that will cripple your feet 
and paralyze your hands, as it has in the case 
“of hundreds of your fellow-laborers. Do any 
thing else from a sense of duty, but never mar- 
ry except from love.” 

I spoke warmly, energetically, as I felt; for 
my blood tingled with long repressed excite- 
ment. Varying emotions passed over his face 
as he listened, and now he bent forward, rest- 
ing his head upon his clasped hands, and re- 
mained a long time silent. I, too, was motion- 
less again, turning myself from him, and listen- 
ing to that voice of the waves which evermore 
in wailing monotone uttered to my ear those 
words, “Never, never, forever more!” At 
length Mr. Blakesley arose, calm and dignified 
as ever, and held out his hand to me. I gave 
him mine, for I knew well he would not again 
ask to keep it. 

**Truly you were sent here to do me good,” 
he said. ‘I believe I was about to commit a 
great sin. I see the miserable sophistries that 
were deluding me. Amy will quicken all my 
energies to labor, although she can not work 
with me.” | 

**Your eyes are not opened yet,” I said. 
“Never think again that Amy does not work, 
even more powerfully, more usefully than you. 
A thousand such as you might better be spared 
than the influence of her sweet and holy char- 
acter. You teach Christianity—she illustrates 
it. Judge if her work be not as acceptable as 
yours. Without her, I doubt if you will not 
fail to attain the rarer and higher Christian 
graces—with her, you can not fail to be doubly 
useful. You may not be able to win her for 
your wife, for a thousand scruples will prevent ; 
but her whole life will be brightened by the 
knowledge that you wished it, and her love will 
be the greatest blessing you can have in this 
world. Dear Amy! pure-hearted angel! I 
almost envy you the love she will give you. 
Go to her.” He held my hand a moment after 
I ceased to speak, and his eyes scanned my face. 
Then in a low tone, as if thinking aloud, he 
said, 

“ This isa friendship worth having. I thank | 
this girl more than if she had loved me ;” and 
with these words he went away. 

While we had been talking the fog advanced | 
upon us with the tide, and after I was left alone 
it deepened and thickened until I could see no- 
thing but the rock frowning behind me, and the 
sands and gravel for a few rods around; while 
before me the ocean plunged sullenly from un- 
der the heavy mist to break at my feet, with 
hoarse whispers and wailings, that ran along 
the beach and lost themselves in a faint continu- 
ous undertone which pervaded sea and air as 
with spirit voices. 

My excitement of feeling had died; my 
cherished purpose was fulfilled. I pictured in 


my mind the scene probably then being enacted 
in the parlor I had left—Amy’s sweet tones, 
tremulous with glad surprise, and the mingled 
dignity and reverence with which that noble 
heart (for it was noble) would be laid open be- 
fore her. 

For myself, I had done with love, I had done 
with hope, for this world; and yet I did not 
repine as I sat there with the chill dampness 
touching my lips and cheek, and folding me in 
a cold embrace that stilled my pulses like the 
touch of death. Only my thoughts went for- 
ward with a prayer, to the time when it might 
be the will of God that the discipline of this life 
should end; and backward to dwell upon the 
joys I had lost, with a mute thankfulness that 
once I had known a happiness so entire. 

Ha! do the dead indeed return! Has the 
sea brought him to me in this wild night gloom- 
ing around! Were those weird sounds I list- 
ened to indeed voices from the spirit world! It 
was strange, through all those weary months I 
had not even dreamed of him, though I had 
asked that boon of Heaven as its choicest gift. 
Now he stood there before my waking eyes, just 
where the surf broke on the shelving beach, face 
and form distinct, though dimly visible through 
the curling vapors eddying between us on the 
wind; stood there and looked around as if he 
sought me, and passed on silently with his face 
still turning toward the spot where I sat. 

I was mute, spell-bound, cold and pale with 
the thrill of terror that for a moment possessed 
me, 2 moment only. As he went slowly out 
of sight, fading away phantom-like in the gray 
mists, an emotion stronger than fear sent the 
warm blood thrilling through my veins. Had 
I not longed for this; and now he was going; 
he had not spoken; perhaps it grieved him that 
I could fear and shrink ; perhaps he would ney- 
er come to me again, though I should weary 
Heaven with prayers. With the thonght I 
sprang up, I ran after him, I stretched out my 
arms to the pale ghost. 

**Stay! stay!” I cried; “wait for me, speak 
to me, this once, once more !” 

There was an answering cry, a quick step on 
the beach. Oh, the strong arms that held me 
| up! Oh, the warm kisses that seemed to draw 
my soul out through my lips! Oh, the living, 
| beating heart that pressed mine, close, close, as 

| if we could never part again! 

Now God be thanked for the mercy which 
|ended, for the blessedness which crowned my 
| year of discipline! It is unnecessary to tell 
how my lover was preserved, after the accident 
that threw him overboard in a stormy night in 
mid ocean; or how the ship that rescued him 
being bound to the South Seas, it happened that 
his letters never reached us. When he arrived 
and found he had been so long supposed dead, 
he chose to come in person and undeceive me. 

As we ascended the path leading to the farm- 
house I saw a light from Amy’s room gleaming 
out into the mist. They had forgotten to drop 








|the curtains, and as we passed the windows I 
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paused and looked in. Mr. Blakesley sat by 
the sofa holding Amy’s hand in his, and she 
listened to his earnest words with drooping eye- 
lids and a soft glow on her face which expressed 
ineffable peace and joy. Evidently all was ex- 
plained, and her loving heart at rest. 

**Look, George!” I said; ‘‘if I am better 
than I used to be—if my views of life and duty 
accord with yours more fully than they used to 
do—thank Amy for it. She has been my an- 
gel!” 





OUR WIVES. 

OOD Mother Nature is queen of all rheto- 
ricians, and does not need any lessons from 

the schools to teach her to put the best foot fore- 
most, and vail all burdensome duties by charm- 
ing plausibilities. She means, for example, to 
make of the roguish urchin a hard-working man 
in spite of himself; and straightway, instead of 
lecturing him on industry, and setting him to 
saw wood or pound stone, she sends him into 
the play-ground, and there, before the little 
fellow has learned his A B C, or gone from 
petticoats into his first breeches, she compels 
him to train, by the very discipline of his mer- 
ry games, the strength of muscle and the skill 
of sense that are to be used in his future trade 
or profession. With equal cunning she wins 
his gentle little playmate to a different yet 
equally significant post of care. The girl’s doll 
is that good mother’s occult teacher of the sol- 
emn meaning of womanhood and maternity ; 
and, before she knows it, the little lassie has 
been going through, in sport, the serious work 
of her life. The same vailed purpose runs 
through the romance of youthful love and court- 
ship. The sweet maiden, who gives her heart 
to her adoring swain, knows generally little of 
herself or him, or of the grave cares and troub- 
les that must come with marriage. Moonlight 
walks and tender epistles begin the fond persua- 
sion that the bridal vail and ring consummate, 
and the dear romantic young creature is a wife. 
It is well that it is so, and we do not quarrel 
with Nature—which, to us, is another name for 


Providence—for sending merry heralds in the | 


van of her marches, and introducing every sum- 
mer of care with vernal blossoms of beautiful 
hope. But let us understand the meaning of 
the fair illusion, and we shall win from it cheer- 
ful wisdom instead of bitter disappointment. 
Let us believe that our childish play and our 
young romance are intended to lead us to grave 
duties that we might else shrink from ; and that, 
if we meet these duties faithfully, our play and 
romance will come back once more to bless our 
manly toil and our wedded love with their genial 
light. 

We must expect, however, a season of disap- 
pointment bétween the maiden’s romance and 
the wife’s matured experience. The maiden 
had dreamed a thousand dreams of the future, 
and of the thousand paths of her cloud-land she 
must learn to be content to follow in the main 
buta single path, and this, too, with some abate- 





| verse, by showing that the suit of itself “Wuches 





ment of its supposed variety and loveliness. She 
must be content to find in her husband not 
always a romantic lover, and be glad to have 
in him a faithful and honorable partner. She 
must not expect that he will prolong, through 
months or years of ordinary cares and satisfac- 
tions, the same intensity of solicitude and pas- 
sion that flashed out in the fears and delights of 
that, first love. As well ask the lightning to be 
always in play, and forget that its mysterious 
power, in the harmonized electric current, may 
work all the more beneficently under the calm 
sky than in the storm-clouds. God help the 
young wife in all her trials and duties and 
blessings! If our poor pen can avail her any 
thing, these passing words shall be in her inter- 
est, and shall try to cheer her heart if they may 
not enlighten her mind. 

‘That matches are always made in heaven we 
can not say, for certain terrible misalliances 
present a most formidable exception; yet we 
are quite sure that most matches are not made 
on earth—or, rather, are not made at all—but 
rather come of themselves out of those strange 
depths of our being in which love, genius, and 
enthusiasm take their rise. The parties may be 
able to name reasons why they should marry, 
yet the motive that impels them to the union 
may wholly defy calculation; and, instead of 
being any definable reason, it may be a mutual 
fascination, wholly indefinable. A man may 
be pretty good at argument, and give reasons 
for his choice of a wife; while the fact general- 
ly is that he never made any choice at all, but, 
before he knew it, and in spite of his logic, he 
finds that he is gone—without his own act con- 
quered and possessed. Woman is almost always 
a poor hand at argument, yet she generally tries 
to prove the wisdom of her consent, while all 
the while the emotion that fixes her consent is 
a stubborn fact little within her control. We 
are talking somewhat sentimentally, perhaps, 
yet not making fools of ourselves, by taking love 
and marriage out of the province of reason or 
conscience. We give reason and conscience a 
veto power, and urge every woman to avoid 
taking any step in the face of reason and con- 
science; while we do not expect or desire to 
leave to logic or ethics the business of inspiring 
the tender passion. Our being is full of mys- 
teries; and many as have been the attempts to 
solve the problem of elective affinities, it re- 
mains precisely where it did in the beginning; 
and we must look to each stubborn experience 
to decide for each man and each woman whom 
each loves and whom each wishes to marry. 

It is no proof of the merely prudential nature 
of marriage that woman waits to be asked, and, 
having no boundless range of preference, must 
choose between her suitors, whether few or 
many. The fact that new interest may spring 
up in her mind toward a suitor upon whom she 
looked with indifference before he became a 
suitor, instead of proving the supremacy of 
prudential calculation may prove the very re- 
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a new spring of emotion, and that the feminine | novel-reading days, when so many girls throw 
heart, like many other sweet things in nature, | themselves away upon good-for-nothing fellows 
needs a little pressing before it can open and | under the plea of following their heart’s destiny; 
show its rarest treasure. Notwithstanding the | and when so many heartless calculators take 
magic power of such pressure many suitors are | these very cases as texts to back up their beg- 
unsuccessful; and, if novels and gossips are to | garly worldliness, and to prove that love is all 
be believed, every woman, whether married or | moonshine, and that matrimony is what the des- 
single, has rejected one or more applicants. | perate old punster called it—merely a matter of 
Without arguing the matter theoretically, we | money. The true idea of what it is to be a wife, 
submit our philosophy of the affections to the if fully understood, would give both errors a 
common law of the heart, which all women take | quietus, and bring good sense into closest alli- 
for granted, and which needs no codifying, be- | ance with the affections in the discipline of our 
cause it is recognized at every tea-table in| families and the marriage of our sons and 
Christendom. ‘That there is such a thing as | daughters. 
love all women believe; and that it is a very| What is the true idea of a wife? Is she 
mysterious thing, and with a large element of | merely a woman who, by legal or ecclesiastical 
fatality in its composition, a great many women | process, is allowed to leave her own home and 
are ready to confess without placing themselves | share her husband's bed and board? She may 
on the list of fools or sentimentalists. What | do this and be at heart no true wife, but accord- 
place this said love should have in marriage is | ing as fortune smiles or frowns she may be the 
another question, and one upon which authori- | toy of his prosperity or the drudge of his pov- 
ties differ, and women as well as men speculate | erty. The true wife is what she is by being 
somewhat boldly. one with her husband under God, in a union of 
Our doctrine is a very plain one; and we take | mind and heart in view of all the great aims 
our position neither with the sentimentalists, and uses of life. She looks to marriage as the 
who would have a girl marry the first good- | completing of her being, by uniting her womanly 
looking fellow who takes her eye—as if the first | affections with his manly strength. The union 
fancy were a final fate—nor with the utilita- | rests, indeed, upon natural instincts, but quite 
rians, who would have her estimate her husband | as truly upon mental and moral affinities; so 
as she estimates her purse—by the amount of | clear it is that man and woman differ as much 
money held. We believe in the affections and ; in mind and heart as in physical constitution, 
we believe in the utilities too, and do not see | and each being yearns to integrate itself in the 
any more incompatibility between a true heart | companionship with the other in a tie that is 
and good sense in marriage than in the spheres | strongest and most blessed after the passions 
of friendship, patriotism, or religion. Grant that | have ceased to heat the blood. Take this idea 
a woman’s affections are or ought to be the char- | of marriage as a union for life between persons 
acteristic elements of her nature, do not her af- | who are so like each other as to meet upon the 
fections partake of the quality of her whole cul- | same plane of natural, moral, and mental con- 
ture? She may have a true and loving heart, | geniality, yet so unlike as to make up each oth- 
with a broad and keen understanding, and then | er’s deficiencies in the main points, and we have 
she will fée/, not like a fool, but like a woman | a good starting-point for our hints upon the con- 
of sense, and her feeling will not be blind to | duct and welfare of wives. The idea that we 
reason or conscience; not so blind as to throw | cherish has much to do with the character that 
herself away upon some scape-grace whose air| we form, and if it were believed throughout 
and mustache may fascinate her girlish whim, | America that the due marriage of daughters de- 
and to elope with the man whose interest for | pended more upon a reasonable notion of what 
her mind and heart might vanish in the ac-| it is to be a wife than upon a smattering of 
quaintance of a day if not in the duration of a | French and a little thrumming upon the piano, 
dance. A sensible woman has a nature that | there would be such a revolution in our house- 
can kindle, but it kindles from its pure depths, | holds and boarding-schools as has not been seen 
not from a shallow surface; and she will not | within the memory of man. We do not think 
mistake the flashy glare of a tinder-box for the | it uncharitable to say that much of the present 
steady and sacred light of a rational and per- | method of schooling girls has an eye to their fu- 
sistent affection. All of the emotional parts of | ture settlement, and that those schools are look- 
our nature stand closely connected with our | ed upon with especial favor that deal most large- 
habitual convictions; and although we may not | ly in the accomplishments most likely to win 
reason down a foolish passion by logic, the mind | ready, if not substantial admiration from men. 
habitually trained to be reasonable will be little | Now we have no quarrel with accomplishments 
likely to be the sport of foolish passion. Iflove | when made to grace a genuine culture, but when 
is like music, and moves the heart as music | made the end of effort they are a miserable sham, 
moves the ear—we know not how—we must re- | and about as commendable as the Barren fig-tree 
member that an ear well disciplined is charmed | which holy lips pronounced accursed because it 
only by good music, and keeps and even quick- | had ‘‘ nothing but leaves.” A man who finds 
ens its sensibility by the cultivation of just tastes | that he has married a wardrobe and a piano, 
and perceptions. The point here at issue is of | and not a living, loving woman, is most egre- 
vast importance to our young people in these | giously taken in, and the woman who has been 
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led by this system to seek in her husband only 
a purse and an equipage, may find herself in a 
still sadder plight. 

We know very well that in this world nothing 
is perfect, and that we can not have any thing 
exactly to our mind, and therefore the wife must 
expect to forgive defects and have her own de- 
fects forgiven. Here is precisely our ground for 
insisting upon congenial marriages; for where 
there is a sound and reasonable attachment, 
there will be readiness to forgive and be forgiv- 
en, so as to make mutual imperfections incen- 
tives toward new perfection by charity and 
good counsel. 

We do not propose giving any infallible rule 
for the decision that makes of the maiden a wife; 
but we are content with the principle already 
indicated. According to this principle, she has 
the best husband who makes of her the best wife. 
The relation is mutual, and each is blessed by 
blessing the other. Hence the frequent folly 
of the scheming mammas who are always on the 
look-out for shining fortunes for their daughters, 
and who take it for granted that men, like fish, 
are to be caught, not for their own benefit, but 
solely for the benefit of the catcher. Ill-starred 
is the marriage that tempts a worhan to look 
upon a husband as a victim to be plucked, or as 
a piece of property to be used. Ill-starred is 
any marriage that tempts the woman to claim 
only indulgence and abjure sacrifice. The wed- 
ding lights have a baleful glare and portend 
woes numberless to every thoughtful eye, if the 
lamp of sacrifice does not burn among them and 
temper by its solemn ray their festive brilliancy. 
She is no true wife who is not willing to make 
sacrifices for her husband, and we should con- 
sider that marriage as happiest that favors sac- 
rifices that are mutual and reasonable. Noble 
women may marry men of fortune or fame, and 
be happy in the enjoyment of a position which 
they have not helped them win; but as our hu- 
man nature is, and as God’s providence gener- 
ally. rules, we regard her as the happiest wife 
who can share somewhat in her husband’s early 
limitations and hardships, and rise with him to 
his well-earned rewards and honors. We do 
not believe that the best husbands are prizes to 
be caught, but rather fruits to be cultivated, and 
that she is the favored wife who finds the good 
fruit ripening under her kind care. Our Amer- 
ican life is constantly showing us how precari- 
ous marriages of mere ambition or avarice are, 
and illustrating the superiority of character over 
circumstance in the prospects of our young men 
and their families. Let our daughters marry 





the young men whom they can love for their 





country, must be a close personal relation, and 
not astate policy orconventionalceremony. The 
wife must be her husband’s companion for good 
or ill, and she makes the saddest of mistakes if 
she enters into the companionship without any 
genuine attachment to him. With such at- 
tachment she can not only cheerfully share his 
changes of condition, and bear him up in his re- 
verses, but she can mould his character by her 
influence; for, hard subjects as we men are, there 
are few things that we refuse to do or to give 
up for the sake of the loyal wife whose love for 
us we believe to be as real as her own heart. 
Perhaps we are wasting words in urging our 
mothers and daughters to beware of favoring 
marriages of mere convenience; and woman 
may be so confiding and adhesive as readily to 
give her love after she has given her hand, if 
not before. But the experiment is a somewhat 
dangerous one, and our sober America has 
more than once shown that, if the husband is 
not the lover, the lover may be sought else- 
where—if not in positive guilt, in a frivolity 
and latitude that are next door to guilt. French 
manners are coming among us fast enough with 
our foreign population, without needing any 
forcing upon our own soil; and the growth of 
habits of extravagance among us that makes 
wealth necessary to a certain social position, has 
made sad wreck of many a heart and home. 
Strong, then, in our conviction that the true 
wife is she who accepts marriage as her provi- 
dential sphere, alike for her husband’s welfare 
and ker own, by the completion of both natures 
in affectionate and rational union, we have our 
point of view for considering the perils and priv- 
ileges of the relation. Our thoughts must be 
but passing hints, for we are writing not a book 
but an essay. We do not shrink from the very 
obvious remark that, as the relation is entire, 
and is physical as well as moral and intellect- 
ual, it demands careful attention to all physic- 
al laws that bear upon domestic welfare. The 
wife is to be one with her husband, and may 
reasonably expect to be mother of his chil- 
dren. It is her sacred duty to take care of her 
health, and to know and follow the laws of her 
delicate and marvelous organism. We need 
not repeat the commonplaces of physiology as 
to the proper care of the maternal system, al- 
though we do not believe that half enough has 
been said upon the subject, or that mothers and 
daughters look half seriously enough upon the 
magnificent function of maternity which is be- 
stowed upon woman, and which more than bal- 
ances the comparative limitation of her genius 
for creation in art and literature. What would 


genial worth and respect for their intelligence | a girl who is a rare pianist or dancer say of the 


and enterprise ; 


let them be willing to share and | barbarism that would artificially dwarf or crook 


lighten the privations and labors of the first | ber hand or foot so as to ruin her beautiful art? 
years of business or professional life, and we be- | is not maternity a more majestic gift than mu- 


lieve that their prospects not only of satisfaction 
but also of prosperity are far greater than if they | 
insisted upon beginning with a shining fortune | 


| 


gic or dancing? And what shall we say of the 
| folly that neglects or injures its marvelous func- 
| tions, thereby entailing weakness, if not deform- 


without caring much about the man behind it. | ity, upon innocent offspring. But without press- 


In the very nature of things, marriage, in our 


ing this point further, let us urge upon the true 
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wife the necessity of constant watch over the 
nerves of her peculiarly sensitive system, from 
which so large a portion of her moods and dis- 
positions come. The nerves, especially the 
great sympathetic nerves, have much to do with 
the welfare of us all; and the man is a novice 
who has not learned that headache and the 
blues, instead of originating in the brain, come 
from the stomach and its net-work of nerves. 
But with woman the nerves of sympathy are 
the ruling powers of her being, and within the 
sympathetic ganglia of her maternal system she 
seems to have an occult universe of her own, 
with movements as marvelous as those of the 
solar and lunar worlds above. Her little and 
great tempers come mostly from this source, 
and are often as unforeseen and unexpected by 
herself as the changes of the sky. It may be 
that, to a certain extent, nature compels wo- 
man to a certain nervous excitability, and that 
the physiologist, as well as the poet, must call 
her ‘‘ Varium et mutabile semper.” But nature, 
which imposes liabilities, offers compensations ; 
and no greater mistake can be made than to re- 
gard woman's constitution as wholly given over 
to caprice and excitement merely because it is 
peculiarly sensitive. If touched to finer issues 
than ours, her constitution can be touched by 
more gentle affections, and the nerves them- 
selves have a principle of compensation in their 
susceptibility to soothing and cheering influ- 
ences. They feel as quickly comforts as irrita- 
tions, and woman’s life wins at once new calm- 
ness and power the moment she learns the se- 
cret of curing one emotion by another, and es- 
pecially the art of checking all excessive nerv- 
ous sensibility by healthy muscular exercise. 
A true method of life will make far more, in- 
stead of less, of the nervous sensibilities, by giv- 
ing them all their full and various play, with 
a fair share of social excitement to keep them 
awake, and a fair share of out-door activity to 
keep them composed. The wife who knows 
this art will not need the fearful old-fashioned 
specifics for putting the whip and curb to her 
nerves, for she can be lively enough without 
green tea, and calm enough without laudanum 
or paregoric. We urge this point with the great- 
er emphasis because, next to the intemperance 
of husbands, we believe thut the nervous petu- 
lance of wives may be named among the sources 
of domestic discomfort and alienation. The 
delicate constitution of our American women 
gives to their nervous sensibility a fearful im- 
portance, and the facts that are from time to 
time made public imply a vast amount of less 
conspicuous, but perhaps equally desolate, suf- 
fering. 

The wife’s sensitive organization is much en- 
hanced by the nature of American society, 
which has so little domestic stability, and con- 
stantly favors changes of fortune as of localitye 
We are, as a people, in a continuous revolution, 
and, in city and country, the man who lives and 
dies in the old homestead of his fathers is the 
rare exception. This mutability tells some- 





times sadly upon the happiness of women, who 
are naturally adhesive and conservative, and 
take ready and deep root in the soil where they 
are first planted. The ordeal of the first years 
of married life, which is even to congenial na- 
tures not without severe trials before two na- 
tures, in some respects different, are assimilated, 
is all the severer when attended with the fre- 
quent changes and startling incongruities of the 
social position ; and the American girl who has 
been the pet of her father’s house may, without 
falling into unkind hands, have many a misgiv- 
ing and sinking of heart when she finds herself 
in a new and strange home, with a husband tried 
by business cares that never intruded upon the 
old hours of honeyed courtship, and among 
neighbors who are strangers to the companions, 
and perhaps to the associations and refinements, 
of her youth. Let her lot be of average good 
fortune, she must find that society, in many re- 
spects, is unsatisfactory and aggravating, and 
she is tempted by the universal emulation to 
measure her condition by what she desires, not 
by what she possesses; and, unless she has a 
better guide than the ruling fashion, she is led 
to count her competence a disappointment in 
view of the more brilliant prizes that have fall- 
en into some dashing neighbor’s eager hands. 
This habit of invidious comparison is the fatal 
bane of American families; and when the wife's 
envyings happen to cross the husband’s ambi- 
tion, and her social vanity refusing to enter into 
his business schemings, claims for ostentation 
the time and substance that he needs to cope 
with some rival’s grasping competition, woe 
comes to the household, and the good angel 
vails his face and is ready to depart. Let him 
not depart; but let the wife, who should know 
him best, keep the heavenly guest; and if lone- 
ly self-discipline or devout sacrifice be too great 
an effort, let her bring social fellowship to her 
aid, and comfort herself and her husband by 
such society as blesses and edifies the home. 
The wife who will use the good privileges of 
any village or city, and encourage the presence 
of the friends whom, though few, she most re- 
spects, will find herself mightily strengthened ; 
and a few intimates of true quality will cheer 
and help her far more than the whole world of 
frivolous fashionists, who care for her the less 
after all her attention to them, and not seldom 
make sport of her best endeavors to entertain 
them in style. Let the wife know that every 
associate whom she and her husband both like 
and respect is a tower of strength and a trea- 
sure of comfort to the family, and a few sensi- 
ble, well-principled, good-hearted, independent 
men and women may be a match for all the 
foolery of the town, and create an atmosphere 
in which every good affection and right purpose 
thrives. Happy is the wife whose best friends 


are also her husband’s, and who is nearer him 
and his worthiest purposes by their companion- 
ship. Ill fares the wife who takes the other 
course, and, surrounded by frivolous triflers 
who despise all serious thought or toil, tempts 
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her husband to like folly in the opposite ex- 
treme, by quitting home to chat forever with 
the drudges of the market-place, if not to ca- 
rouse with the revelers of the club and gam- 
bling-house. 

As human nature is there must be some stand- 
ard of judgment outside of the house itself; and 
for good or for ill the wife, as well as the hus- 
band, must set the watch by some ruling time- 
keeper. The greater the need, therefore, of 
having the true standard of conduct presented 
in the companionship, as well as the principles, 
of the family. We remember once asking a 
most excellent lady, in the midst of winter, in 
a house scorching with furnace heat, how warm 
it was by the thermometer, and her reply was 
that they did not use any thermometer, but reg- 
ulated the temperature by their own feelings. 
As their feelings might not be, and were not 
mine, and as the wife’s point of summer heat 


to set the matter right, will be sure to stand by 
the wife’s essential rights, and defend her against 
the tyrants who deny that she has any will of 
her own, and the libertines who aim to identify 
| her will with her impulses, and so enslave her 
| to her passions and caprices. It is not easy to 
| Say which most insults the wife, the bigot who 
;makes her the minion, or the sentimentalist 
|who makes her the mistress of her husband, 

with freedom to leave him or to be left by him 
| at pleasure. The free-love doctrine, in its first 
| principle, denies the very essence of the affection 

that makes the woman the wife. It leaves out 
| the idea of divine law, immutable obligation, 

which is not only more binding, but more at- 
| tractive than any impulse, however impassioned. 

Passion attracts for the hour, but duty attracts 
| for a lifetime, and has the eternity of the God 
| who ordained it. We firmly believe that not 
| only the permanence but even the charm of the 











might not be exactly the same as the husband's, | marriage relation lies in its inviolableness, and 
it would surely be better to have some rule to | that it would not only be less sacred, but less 
go by. In domestic affairs there is a yearning | attractive, if the tie were dissoluble at the plea- 
for such a rule, especially in any conflict of | sure of the parties. There is a solemn fascina- 
tempers or purposes; and if no higher standard | tion in the highest sanctity, and every true wo- 
prevails, social cliques and public opinion will | man who takes her marriage vow is won quite 
have their influence. ‘Thus, in our America, | as much by the inviolable sacredness of the ob- 
the wife is protected far more by public opinion | ligation as by the affectionate confidence of the 
than by law, and every reputable home in the | promise. She does not wish to have any i/s or 
land is guarded by a power that is as penetra- buts in her vow or her husband’s troth, and the 
ting and effective as the atmosphere itself. | marriage is no marriage, but adultery, the mo- 
American opinion invariably sides with the wife | ment the thought is entertained that the union 
against the husband in every instance of wrong, | is only one of pleasure, and the children who 
and tolerates no neglect of her comfort unless | may be its issue, if a stronger impulse favors, 
her faithlessness has forfeited his protection. can be virtually orphaned by the recreancy of 
In spite of the indignation of the orators of | either or both parents to the sacred covenant. 

women’s rights conventions at the wrongs of| We suppose that the faults of wives are chief- 
women, she has at the bar of public opinion | ly one of two classes, according to their temper- 
more rights than the husband; and she may, | ament and disposition, or according as sensitive- 
perhaps, with impunity, treat him with an in- | ness of feeling or strength of will may be the 
difference or neglect that would not be tolerated | prevailing characteristic. If the disposition be 
on his part toward her. The statute law may, | strong and self-relying, it may make the wife 
indeed, in some cases, unjustly restrict her | the heroine of the household, the pillar of the 
rights of property, but public opinion abates | husband’s hope in the time of disappointment 
the injustice by insisting upon the most liberal and perplexity. But if this strength of nature 
provision for her comfort during the husband’s | is perverted, it may make her the petulant ty- 
lifetime and after his death. In the favored | rant, the terrible shrew of the household, with 
circles of American society, or above a certain | a tongue set on fire of hell. If, on the other 
line of limitation and hardship, the wife is al- | hand, the prevailing trait be sensibility—how- 
most the queen of the household, and it is taken | ever quick or tender—it may, in its true office, 
for granted that the husband’s toil and gains | make her either the sympathizing comforter of 
are to be tributary to her elegance and comfort. | her husband, giving a ready balm for every 
Now, with all the follies of our American lady- | wound; or, in its inverted form, it may make 
worship, we have an idea that a noble convic- | her the weak sentimentalist or the frivolous flirt, 
tion is bound up, and will ere long vindicate a | wasting on bad novels and equivocal beaux the 
fairer future for the wife, by claiming for her a | affections that belong to her own family. Of 
true place in our sacred humanity. ‘There is a the good and bad type of these hard and soft 
certain national sentiment of chivalry that only | classes of wives we Americans can furnish nota- 
needs to articulate itself into a principle to make | ble specimens. We abound in brave heroines 
the way clear for her. We ought to expect | and gentle comforters, and are not wholly lack- 
much smoke before the fire burns clear, and it | ing in fearful shrews and contemptible flirts. 
is, in some respects, quite encouraging that the | We could say something more of flirting mar- 
true place of woman is now so widely and so | ried women, and of their ways, especially at 
warmly discussed, and the laws of love and | hotels and watering-places, when their husbands 
marriage are debated. The American heart, | are at their toil, drudging to find means to sup- 
which needs only to codify its own common law | ply the conjugal wardrobe, equipage, and table ; 
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but we forbear, content with this passing hint, 
and not wishing to have our ears pulled by some 
gentle friends who are just on the borders of the 
folly without being committed to the sin. 

The New Testament gives us all the safe- 
guard that the wife’s conscience needs, and the 
law of the land, if it may not of itself create, 
should not consent to undo what God hath or- 


dained, or sever those whom he hath joined to- | 





riage as the decree of God and the blessing 
of humanity, alike by putting an imperative 
check upon all licentious indulgence, and mov- 
ing all men and women who are drawn together 
by a true congeniality to unite their hearts and 
homes, under God’s blessing, more earnest to 
follow His will and their own holiest instincts 
than to wait upon the world’s fashions and pol- 
icy, until the inexorable years shall call them 


gether. It may be that hereafter Christianity | childless, and perhaps heartless, to the grave. 
may be found as powerful a sanction in inducing | Then hotels and monster boarding-houses, filled 
and perpetuating marriage as it once was in in-| with celibates who are not always monks or 


ducing celibacy. 
sacrifice was needed in a peculiar form, and the 
whole domestic civilization was to be reformed, 
and home and friends were to be left in order 
to preach the Gospel to the heathen, or to de- 
fend it amidst near enemies, celibacy was the 
providential vow of the loyal servants of God. 
In our age, when the Gospel has now a foot- 
hold upon the earth, and the problem is not so 
much to convert the nations to the Gospel as 
to infuse its spirit into the general life, and 
organize religion as a family bond, it may be 
that marriage is the providential vow, while, in 
strange opposition to the primitive times, celi- 
bacy is now the easy choice of worldly indul- 
gence. We are quite firm in the faith that a 
truer religious purpose would reinaugurate mar- 


| 





In the early ages, when self- | nuns, would dwindle, and true homes of hus- 


bands, wives, and children would arise in their 
place. 

We are perhaps writing in a too sober vein, 
and we might more easily indulge in ready sat- 
ire over the infirmities of wives and the mishaps 
of married life. But we are willing to err on 
the right side, and say our poor word most heart- 
ily for the good wife, and for every principle 
and institution that gives her light to the home 
and the social circle, and raises up children to 
call her blessed, and to be themselves a blessing 
to the nation and the world. Surely, so far as 
our own America is concerned, the best of all 
missionaries for our new and old States are 
good wives, and the homes, affections, and prin- 
ciples that go with them. 





NEXT 


YEAR. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


HE lark is singing gayly in the meadow, 
The sun is rising o’er the far blue hills, 
But she is gone, the music of whose talking 
Was sweeter than the tones of summer rills. 
Sometimes I see the blue-bells blooming in the forest, 
And think of her blue eyes; 
Sometimes I seem to hear the rustle of her garments— 
’Tis but the wind’s low sighs. 


I see the sunbeams trail along the orchard, 
And fall, in thought, to tangling up her hair; 

And, sometimes, round the sinless lips of childhood, 
Breaks forth a smile such as she used to wear. 

But never any pleasant thing around, above us, 
Seems to me like her love— 

More lofty than the skies that bend and brighten o’er us, 
More constant than the dove. 


She walks no more beside me in the morning, 
She meets me not on any summer eve; 
But once, at night, I heard a low voice calling, 
“Qh, faithful friend, thou hast not long to grieve !” 
Next year, when larks are singing gayly in the meadow, 
I shall not hear their tone, 
But she, in the dim, far-off country of the stranger, 
Will walk no more alone. 
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lake and cloud, beautiful, natural women, man- 
ly men, wild, little, happy children, and hearty 
I. welcome. 

T was glorious June at the summer resort of | On the day after I arrived there, the Old 

Old Babyland. Bathing the world about) Babylanders had “a celebration.” I forget 
that placid place in rose, and gold, and luxuri- | what it was for, but no matter; they had them 
ous shadow ; thrilling the ear with bee mur-| almost all the time, and on the slightest provo- 
murs and the sighs of grain swept by the gales| cation. Sometimes somebody's birthday was 
afield; beaming in the ripples of the close-by | the auspicious occasion; then again it was a 
lake, with a smile that said, ‘‘Come lie on my | new wharf for the pleasure-boats, which, by the 
breast—be kissed by me!” flooding with a peace- | unbounded munificence and sleepless industry 
ful yet earnest sense of delicious life, all men, | of somebody else among the gentlemen, had 
women, boys, girls, babies, trees—universal be- been erected for the Old Babylanders, and must 
ing, that dwelt in the fragrant tranquillity of | be consecrated with speeches, feasting, and song. 
Old Babyland! | The beauty of Old Babyland was this peculiar- 

Oh, that was a beautiful place! Good peo-| ity—that we all looked through rose-colored, 
ple who go to the springs—surf-floundering pub- | convex spectacles at every little pleasant thing, 
lic whom I love—ye who do all summer the till it seemed big and beautiful enough to be 
same things ye have been doing all winter, in| commemorated by perpetual libations. 1 ver- 
hotter places and with less room to do them | ily believe that if Mr. W. Dubbleyew, one of 
in, perennial six-times-a-day dressers, bore-mar-| the most distinguished of our community, had 
tyred, bill-distressed, mosquito-bitten, sulphur- | bought a new pair of boots without keeping it 
drenched souls—envy me! For Old Babyland | very private, we should all of us have taken 
is a nook among the mountains, far, far up on | him out with us six miles to a grove behind a 


the very top of Sullivan County, where fashion | 


cometh not, but home-happiness goeth with you 


—where nature has never been dethroned, and | 


civilization sits from June to September at her 
feet, drinking in her eloquent music, learning 


potato patch, and made him put them on, in 
| connection with a congratulatory address, an 
original poem, and six songs composed for the 
occasion to popular airs. After which, we 
should probably have had a corn-roast and some 





her wise, sweet lessons with a joyful meekness. 
To the wide piazzas of the Mansion House, close 
by the singing ripples and the thickets of laurel- 
rose, among the highland birches, and beeches, 
and evergreens, solaced by the birds and the 
echoes of Kaw-na-ong-ga, ‘‘ The lake that ever 
is silver-white,” come the fathers, the mothers, 
the young men and maidens, and the little chil- 
dren, to live their too short three months of 
hearty simplicity, loving one another, each truth- 
ful with each, gathering cheek-roses and eye- 
dew, and growing strong for the labors that 
must meet them again on the autumn verge of 
Old Babyland. To be there, oh my friends, 
was like taking a run out into Paradise for a 
short vacation from natural depravity. 


lemonade. 

The day of this particular celebration opened 
clear and fair. Kaw-na-ong-ga was more sil- 
very than ever. The breeze was a delicious 
southeastern. All nature appeared ready for 
the picnic with us. 

That is the difference between town and coun- 
try happinesses. Be jolly in the woods, and 
all out-doors will seem going on your good 
time with you. But who ever expects Stew- 
art’s, or Tiffany’s, or Haughwout’s to show any 
exhilaration at the fact that he is going to hear 
Gazzaniga in ‘‘ Linda,” or to Mrs. Feudejoie’s 
grand fancy ball? 

Amidst these sympathetic surroundings I 
frisked along, the gayest of the gay. An au- 

Old Babyland was a surprise to me—alto-| thor getting up his susceptibility to the pictur- 
gether. All day I had been jolted in an ancient | esque, washing the mussed soul he had worn 
stage over a road described by an Irish friend | through all the winter galas of town in the 
of mine as being half-way up the second hill great bath of forest ether, blue-ing it in that 
before you were down the first—along all sorts | sky which is warranted to take out all sallow- 
of highly dangerous and picturesque precipices | ness. 

—through tan bark peelings, all overflowed by| There were two detachments to our picnic 
black tarns; where the great dead trees stood | party that day—No. 1, the Oldsters; No. 2, the 
like monster, unsheeted ghosts, shivering, ankle | Youngsters—a state of things which seldom oc- 
deep, in the chill waters of Styx, as they waited | curred at Old Babyland, where we were all chil- 
for a Charon who would not come. And of a| dren for the summer, and wrinkles dropped out 
sudden, at sundown, we burst without warning | of their significancy as territorial boundaries of 
upon Old Babyland; right out of the dense, | life, becoming only ideal lines of latitude and 
dark pines, as one might say, pop! or that other | longitude. But to-day the children took it into 
word of traditional celerity, the name of the late | their little heads to picnic by themselves—to see 
John Robinson. how it would seem to have their own particular 

It was like feeling in the pocket of a queer, | jollity; and, as an eminent favor, they made 
old, cast-off pair of pantaloons, and pulling out me the only exception among the big ones, and 
a gold eagle. ‘To an author, that would be a| took me along because I could tell mouse-stories. 
delightful surprise; but not so great a one as | In a little; cramped, baby hand, with the let- 
this exquisite place, with all its specialities of | ters snugging up grotesquely against one an- 
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other like rows of hastily-stacked muskets, the | 
sagest and most executive of my juveniles had | 
prepared the following programme for the day : 


PROGRAMME—(A Fao-st Iz). 
1. Getting our things on and Walking there 
2 fixing the Table and entertaining each other 
3. A Mouse-story, from Mr. Charles Washington Bird. 
4 Aharty laugh. 
5. A song from Mr. C. w. Bird 
6. Oats peas beans and Barley grows 
jth, Getting ready to go home 
8. Going Home. 

IL. 

I had finished my mouse-story, and was an- 
swering as fast as I could all sorts of questions 
as to what became of the little fellow after- 
ward, and whether his tail, which had been cut 
off by the trap, ever grew out again, when I saw 
a very pretty face peering out with a look of 


intense interest from 2 clump of rhododendrons | 


which concealed the rest of its possessor. The 
children caught a glimpse of it at the same 
time, and jumped up from their seats on the 
dead pine-leaves, crying, ‘‘Clear out—go away 
—you're grown up!” 

Elsie Landon—that was the interloper’s name 
—emerged from her screen, and lifting her lit- 
tle white hands in pleading gesture, said, 

‘* Please—please—let me stay here with you. 
I like it so much—and I am not very big.” 

That last was true. It was equally true that 
she was not very little. 
can be any comparative of that adjective, that 
had you been asked whether she was child or 
woman, you would not have known where to 
put her. Whether she was a child with one of | 
those wonderful body-outstripping minds, or a 
woman with a great unsoiled heart that had not | 
forgotten its snatches of cradle talk with the | 
angels, I don’t know to this day. 


But as she stood there—a visible fact to be | 


disposed of by the rigid youngster-judges—I 
doubt whether any such philosophic analysis 
much occupied their minds. She looked so 
very young just then, as she stood pleading, that 
the instinct rather than the logic of the children 
said, “‘Let her stay!” So she staid. 

Her age, as we count years, was eighteen. 
Her form, the freshly blossomed woman; her 


height, five feet ; her complexion, marble struck 


through with rose flush. Pygmalion’s statue 


wife wore the same when she first woke in his | 
Her hair, | 


arms to know she was a woman. 
dark, waving, glossy brown, drooped low be- 
hind. Eyesof the same dye, large, long lashed, | 
and thoughtful. Her nose just aquiline enough | 
not to be Grecian; her mouth, rose-buds that 


kissed each other, but altogether too varying} 


from the unrestrained wood-laugh to the grave 
look of puzzle when she said, ‘‘ Why! do you 
think so?” to be measured like the ruins in a 
guide-book. 
—shall I speak of the twinkling wondrous little | 
feet ? 
kissed by them and did not tell. Nor will I. 
Though a little foot, and an ankle that melts 


And truer yet, if there | 


I told you of her little white hands | | 


least gifts of a beautiful girlk And Elsie Lan- 
don was beautiful. 

Now I hope you will know why I thought, as 
the girl sat leaning her round, shining little 
head against the trunk of the birch whose root 
served her as chair, that she was an object very 
well worth being looked at. 

‘* What in the world put it in your brain to 
come here among the babies?” said I. ‘‘The 
grown-up people are all dying to hear you sing; 
and there are at least six very good-looking 
young gentlemen among their party, any one 
| of whom would give his best trout rod for the 
pleasure of showing you some new walk through 
the woods, or a blossomy bank that was partic- 
ularly retired and romantic. Yet here you are 
with the children !” 

**T was a child myself not a day ago,” an- 
swered Elsie Landon; ‘‘ and, do you know, I 
believe I never got quite over it. At home, in 
New York, when they want me to come down 
stairs and entertain company, just as like as not 
I will be sailing paper-boats, and making be- 
lieve the pictures on the bottom of the bowl 
are a sea-buried city, just like the pretty Nor- 
man story. I sometimes blow bubbles too— 
| though you mustn’t tell any one. I know it is 

dreadfully improper.” 

It was very natural that, under the circum- 
stances, I should have done just asIdid. The 
tremendous yawning chasm between twenty-five 
and eighteen made me feel very paternal. The 
children were not noticing they had come to 
that part of their programme marked as the 
‘*harty laugh,” and needed no assistance from 
us; so I took the little white hand in mine as a 
favorite gray-headed uncle might have done, 
| kept it there, caressing it tenderly, and said, 

“Tea, Elsie, you need an older, an expe- 
rienced person, who has seen a great deal of 
the world, to advise you, to teach you—some- 
body like—like me—for instance.” Whereupon 
I felt, and perhaps looked, a hundred years old. 

“Oh, that is the very thing!” cried Elsie, 
clapping her hands; ‘the very thing I have 
wanted, oh, solong! And may I always come 
to you when I don’t know what todo? When 
| papa keeps on smoking and says, ‘Just as you 
please, dear,’ and mamma never stops knitting 
endless Shetland shawls, but answers, ‘Ask your 
father’—may I come then ?” 

Exactly, that was the very time. And I 
| would always tell her the infallibly right thing 

to do or say. I, the dispassionate and reliable 

Delphi, aged a quarter of a century. It was 
| settled. And it would be splendid. 
Just then all the children got through their 
| hearty Jaugh and began to cry out, looking over 
| the shoulder of little Julia Post, the infant man- 
| ager who held the programme, ‘‘ A song—a 
song, from Mr. C. Washington Bird !” 

I sing a very good baritone—have taken a 





| 
} 


The ferns that she flitted over were} prominent part in several private operas—why 


was it, then, that my voice faltered in the caden- 


zas of the frog that would a wooing go without 
into it out of its own smallness, are not the | 


any regard to the peculiar preferences of his 
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mother? Probably because I was somewhat | 
oppressed by the responsibility of having become 
the counselor of Old Babyland’s prettiest girl 
on the first day of my acquaintance with her. 
When I had concluded the last trill—dwell- the tall spear of the golden rod, but, coming to 
ing with delightful effect upon the ‘‘ Hey, says | the purple-stamened lily, absolutely lavishes 
Anthony Roly!”—we all stood upin a ring upon | himself thereon, and dies singing within her 
the pine leaves and had ‘Oats peas beans.” | wondrous sweet abode, with a sense of long- 
Oh, such frank exhibitions of preference! such | sought fitness found at last, so did I—(who in my 


unto this day—a monument as enduring as Lot’s 
wife, and several billion times as pleasant. 

For as the honey-bee dallies with the lark- 
spur, and flirts about the spirca, and just bends 








guileless selections of the best loved, without 
fear of outsiders! Why in the world must 
children alone possess this charming gift of gen- 
uine loving and free confession? I believe that, 
when the golden age comes back again, the 
poor, young, honest book-keeper down town, 
the author who has only brains, will come up 
to dance ‘‘Oats peas beans” with their best 
beloved in Madison Square, and manfully call 
the young ladies into the ring to chant the child- 
marriage lay together with a maturer meaning ; 
while the retired brokers and brokeresses, who 
own the maids, now no longer frowning, will 
gild the choral scene with ratifying smiles. But 
that is kept for the by-and-by. 

At last I found myself standing in the mid- 
dle—an object to be kissed and wedded. The 
little girl who had called me in just grazed my 
lips with her own and then ran away. After 
which, with one shout, my young Old Baby- 
landers cried that I must call for some one. 

**Little Mary Post!” No—Mr. Bird’s mus- 
tache would scratch her. ‘Lizzie Lincoln, 





then!” She had been kissed enough for one 
day. I declare—it was a regular conspiracy— 


all the little girls excused themselves, and, be- 
fore I knew it, I had named the whole ring, 
clear around to Elsie Landon. As I came to 
her I stopped and hesitated—she stood there, 
blushing at the prospective possibility of being 
kissed, and looked the woman to such a degree 
that, had her application been made then, the 
children would have denied her leave to stay, 
as being utterly too grown up. Really, for a 
minute I didn’t know what to do. But, boys 
and girls, all the ring down to the tiniest, be- 
gan to clamor for my choice, crying, ‘‘ Take 
her! take her!” and that decided me to regard 
it as child-play, and do as I would have done 
fifteen years before. I clasped the timid white 
hand in my own, and led Elsie into the middle, 
saying, ‘‘ Are you willing? It is all play, you 
know—besides, I am to be your monitor, and it 
pleases them so.” 

Pleases them !—venerable hypocrite cf one 
score and five! Yet a downright fib would 
have been hardly too much depravity to risk for 
such a chance. 

**Open the ring 
And take her in, 
And kiss her when you've got her in!" 
So our lips met. Well was it that the children 
laughed and thought it good sport—well was it 
that that laughter woke me up from my dream 
of ravishment—or, so far as Mr. Charles Wash- 
ington Bird had any thing to say upon the sub- 
ject, we should have been kissing there even 


wanderings had kissed Illyrian girls under their 
plane-trees between moonlight and the Adrian 
Sea, maidens of Madrid through the jalousies 
| whose blissfully tormenting bars let in nothing 
| else but starlight; yea, let me speak the truth 
| though my ears be boxed—one or two of my 
| own sweet countrywomen also)—kiss Elsie Lan- 
|don. For those lips of hers—I could swear it 
—were an untasted fountain, kept pure and 
nectarine for me to come to them; and I had 
}come. My only grief was that J had ever kissed 
| any one before. 

Very rosy, and much prettier thereby, Miss 
Landon stood on the outside of the ring again, 
and the little holder of the programme declared 
the fact that the glass of this day’s celebration 
had now been drained to the dregs numbers 7 
and 8—“ Getting ready to go home” and “ Go- 
ing home”—which performances time accom- 
plished. 
| That evening I sat on the broad piazza of the 
| Old Babyland Mansion House, smoking my 
| plantation. I was buried in the deepest thought. 
| The laugh of fox-and-geese playing children 

thrilled at my very elbow—the gay promenaders 
marched hither and thither behind me, singing 
as they went. And from far off on the lake 
came the shrill cry of rowers trying the cove 
and headland echoes. I noticed none of them. 
Suddenly came a little footfall close by my chair, 
and a pathetic young face, half in shadow, half 
in moonlight, bent over my shoulder, 

** Are you sick to-night, Mr. Bird ?” 

I started, and saw Elsie. 

‘*No, Iam not sick, thank you, but asking 
myself questions. And having been brought 
up to be dutiful to my superiors, I have the 
habit of being so to myself, and always listen 
very profoundly till I have a right to answer. 
But this question I can’t answer myself—per- 
haps you can. Let me get you a chair—here 
—sit down, please.” 

‘*Oh, thank you! Now for your catechism.” 

‘* Very well—here it is. Ikissed you to-day 
—you were not angry?” 

‘*No—that is—yes—no—I mean no; but I 
am afraid papa and mamma would think it was 
very improper.” 

‘* Very well answered for No. 1. Now for 
No. 2. Were you ever kissed before by any 
gentleman since you have been a woman ?” 

‘* What a funny question on the part of sau- 
ey Mr. Bird!” 

‘* Never mind; answer it, unless you have 
great objections. I ask because I very much 
want to know.” 
| 2 was always as much a woman as I am 
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now; except, perhaps, that there was a time 
when it would not have made me blush to be 
kissed. Since then, nobody ever did it but 
papa, till you. Does that do?” 

‘Perfectly ; and I am very much obliged to 

ou.” 

**But why did you want to know?” 

“T hope, certainly, to tell you some time. 
Just now, shall we walk with the rest?” 

‘* If you please, I should like to.” 

My own questioning was at anend. I knew 
what I had suspected, and I resolved that, come 
what might, so far as a kind Providence and 
Mr. C. W. Bird could co-operate harmoniously, 
nobody thenceforth but I should kiss Elsie Lan- 
don. The resolution was quickly taken, and 
strengthened by an hour’s walk thereafter, in 
which her little soft hand was drawn more close- 
ly than utility demanded against the lid of the 
heart which kept the resolution in. 

Ill. 

The father of Elsie Landon was a mighty 
queer old gentleman. One of those men whose 
constitution is so mixed with antagonist ele- 
ments that you wonder how they ever manage 
to get a unanimous vote of their faculties upon 
any action of life. He was rich, very rich; 
such people often are; but how they succeed in 
business is a problem. His manner was as 
vacillating as this: He would suddenly snatch 
up a chair, pound it down in four or five places, 
look at his watch, whistle, and finally conclude 
to stand up. Elsie’s improprieties he frequent- 
ly treated by saying, ‘‘ Horrible! really I seem 
to be in a bad dream! Well, I shall have to 
confine you to your room; go, reflect. Why, 
bless me! here are the horses at the door. EI- 
sie, wouldn’t you like to ride ’round the lake, 
my love ?” 

So he was in every thing. At that time I 
used to think, however, that the prevailing tend- 
ency of the creature was bad—savage—if any 
thing prevailing could be asserted of such a char- 
acter. For he made Elsie cry half a dozen 
times a day, by blurting out upon her in his 
fierce way, or thwarting some little child-woman 
taste of hers, whose delicacy he could not ap- 
preciate ; and many a time did I wish that Sol- 
omon had left some maxim appropriate to the 
regulation of paternal relations as well as filial, 
like ‘‘ Spare the rod, and spoil the papa.” In 
which case I should have liked to be Elsie’s proxy. 

I was in love with his daughter. J loved her 
as child—I loved her as woman—and that love 
was all the broader and deeper for attaching it- 
self to all the multitudinous lights and shades 
of her nature in both aspects. But then, the 
old gentleman was worth—nobody knew how 
much ; and I—nobody knew how little. Sim- 
ply a good-looking gentleman with brains, who 
had published. 

I tell you, the question how I should ever 
get her was a puzzle. It looked at me at din- 
ner from the Landon family, across the castor ; 
it lay like a handful of toast-crnumbs in my bed 





| penniless one’s. 


in the rowing parties at night, and sallowed the 
moonlight. And still the lips that I had kiss- 
ed in ‘‘oats peas beans”—that in some clime 
where the. stars blessed lovers I would kiss for 
evermore—seemed growing, day by day, fur- 
ther off from my possession, airier and yet air- 
ier possibilities. 

I was beginning to think favorably of the 
bottom of Lake Kaw-na-ong-ga as a permanent 
residence. 

At last something happened. It was about a 
week after the celebration—the celebration in 
particular, for the Old Babylanders had got up 
a dozen since that—that I rowed across the lake, 
entirely by myself, to a secluded spot among the 
evergreens of the further bank, known among 
our pleasantly grandiloquent community as Li- 
on’s Den. Had the name been a true indi- 
cation of its character, I should have hastened 
there with more cheerful alacrity. I felt as 
if a large fellow, of the tawny species, who 
had not been at dinner for three days, would be 
grateful company in my present state of mind. 

One of those many light-draught Old Baby- 
land boats, which a child could manage alone, 
was there before me, beached on the bright sand 
under the spruces. And on the stern-seat lay 
—as our venerable and jolly Old Babyland com- 
modore used to say, in advertising waifs at the 
breakfast-table—‘‘a splendid lady’s gipsy hat, 
for which an owner was wanted.” 

I entered Lion’s Den. No lion was there— 
but Elsie Landon, thrown down in abandon 
among the ferns, and crying bitterly. 

For a moment I doubted whether to beat re- 
treat as an intruder, or stay as a comforter. 
But the young girl heard my step, and as she 
looked up her face of startled hopelessness de- 
cided me. I drew near her, and in a gentle 
voice said, ‘‘ Miss Landon—Elsie—have you 
forgotten the counselor to whom you were to 
come in trouble ?” 

Her great brown eyes looked up questioning- 
ly through their cloud, and she answered, ‘I 
wonder if you could help me?” 

‘*To any extent, dear child. Try me and 
see r 

“Very well, then. 
started. 

‘Yes. The children have been talking all 
over the house about our—our—‘oats peas 
beans’ doings, and they have come to papa’s 
ears. Oh! he went on dreadfully, I can tell 
you! He said it was the most shockingly im- 
proper thing he had ever heard of. In New 

York State he said that no ceremony was ne- 
cessary to marry people; the least confession 
that you took each other was enough ; and in 
this disgraceful country—so he talked—it was 
whiz! bang! and you were married before your 
own eyes without knowing it. Then said he, 
‘Farewell forever—depart, undutiful child— 
leave my gray hairs in shame, and be his—the 
You are married to him al- 
Oh dear, dear, it is dreadful!” And 


You are the trouble.” I 


ready !’ 


at night; it accompanied me, like a bad prism, | she wept again as if her heart would break. 
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‘*Ts it dreadful, dear little Elsie, to be mar- 
ried to me?” 

*<Yes, indeed, in that way which is so im- 
proper, and to any one who don’t love you, but 
was in play. Oh, oh! do youknowlaw? Am 
I your wife ?” 

**No, you are not now. 
are I shall not have any.” 
‘‘ What, Mr. Bird!” 

‘Only this. ‘That I kissed you last Thurs- 
day. It was the first time you had been kissed 
since—well, since you were less a child than 
you are now, in some respects. At that time 
I made myself two promises. One was, that 
you should never kiss any body else; another 
was, that I never would kiss any girl but you. 
If I-can’t keep the first, then I will the last. 
Elsie Landon, you are all I have in the world 
—do you love me? Which promise shall I 
keep ?” 

‘*Keep the first.” So faintly and timidly 
was it spoken, that the words seemed to fall on 
their very threshold, driven back from a portal 
closed by my own lips. And the kiss was long 
—-for it was in loneliness, and how sweet those 
things are! 

My inner Daniel was at peace with his lions. 

‘* Let us be married this very day; let us run 
away to do it; let it be a clandestine match.” 

These were the very words I spoke, in spite 
of long precedent, in the teeth of gray author- 
ity, and notwithstanding the saw, old as the 
hills, that ranaway matches are unhappy ones; 
for I never. yet saw the man or the woman 
wretched in such a marriage that would not 
have been equally so in any; and I have been 
groomsman at two affairs of that sort which 
have turned out admirably—deliciously. You 
may depend upon it, no man ever induces a 
girl to run away with him unless they both love 
one another so much that they are, before Heav- 
en, man and wife already—barring the case of 
some hypocritical he-lover in search of money, 
when it is the fault of the family that he wasn’t 
kicked out in the earliest stage of the proceed- 
ings, before matters became serious. 

But I did not mean to preach a sermon. I 
will only say that, tearfully but not reluctantly, 
Elsie consented to flee with me from her dom- 
ineering father and the mother who was his serf. 
Both loved, but, thank Heaven, not like me! 

IV. 

Our going was by night. Twelve o’clock saw 
us behind the bays that for nearly an hour had 
been waiting us on the hill beyond the Man- 
sion House. A word to the driver, and we were 
on our way to the railroad—a way twenty-five 
miles long. 

Nestling against the heart for which she had 
given all things, Elsie rode snugly wrapped 
in my great traveling cloak, undistinguishable 
from me, as an emblem of our oneness which 
was shortly to be. And I called to mind how 
many times I had stood on station platforms to 
see the night trains come in, and beholding 
through the windows strong man-forms, each 


But if you never 





with his best loved so deliciously ensconced in 
his bosom of protection, had said in bitterness, 
‘*When will this be for me? Ah, Heaven! 
shall I always journey by night and alone?” 
And now—thing most unlooked for !—it was for 
me. 

Do you ask if, through the clatter of fast hur- 
rying hoofs, the forest sighings, and the beat- 
ing of our close-pressed hearts, something like 
a cold, sharp voice was not audible, asking that 
bad question, ‘* How will you live, sweet fools?” 
Perhaps so, but it was answered reverently and 
thus: ‘*He who made love will care for the 
loving.” We did not permit that first conscious- 
ness of mutual possession to be a thing of pangs. 

The sky was on the hither edge of its morn- 
ing gray when we came tothe railroad. There 
were still two hours before the next train; we 
devoted them to two of the necessary vital func- 
tions, breakfast and getting married. But, for 
fear of surprise, we did the last first; and as- 
tonishing a very worthy country clergyman from 
his pillow, persuaded him to perform the cere- 
mony, in a state bordering on somnambulism. 
At six o’clock a.m., while the old Babylanders 
were still as unconscious, if not as innocent, of 
marrying and giving in marriage as the angels, 
my wife, by the sanctities of oats peas beans and 
our own love, became so by the permission of 
the Rev. Gideon Plum. 

You would have laughed to see the little 
house we began life in in New York. Just this 
side of Central Park (I write from Clinton 
Place) there is a vast territory, you know, which 
haut ton doth not inhabit. Fifth Avenue comes 
up to it, close by the Reservoir, splendid with 
freestone and wonderful cornices almost to the 
very brink, then stops abruptly, scents it with 
its rose-and-heliotrope-educated nose, and goes 
no further. Or, if it may be said to go further, 
it is from that instant a ruined spendthrift and 
loafer, out at its elbows, malchaussé, its last vest 
of green turf at pawn to the goats, and alto- 
gether nasty and melancholy. It is a tract of 
country to which Civilization has never pushed 
with her voice of ‘‘Get out of that!” to the 
pigs and the shanties. Don’t turn up your nose 
again, Fifth Avenue!—we didn’t live there. I 
was going on to say that three blocks this side 
of that, and out of its miasma, on the west side 
of town, there lies a middle land whose beau- 
ties as a place of residence, I venture to say, 
not a dozen of those people know who are wait- 
ing in some big house down town, sneered at 
as not at all “chic,” till they can afford to live 
in a tall narrow one on the Avenue, which is. 
Willows and elms of age unregistered hang over 
it; it has a cabinet-picture glimpse of the North 
River on one side ;_ there is cool grass there that 
would throw Landor into ecstasies; and though 
it be not mid-city, it shares meekly the Corpo- 
ration benedictions of Croton and gas. 

It was a little bit of a stone-faced brick house, 
left ready furnished by a family whose parent 
had been elevated by a sudden rise in his pro- 
fessional butter and cheese, and who thereupon 
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moved toward the centre of things to live in 
style. It was cheap, retired—wore honey-suck- 
les, Wistaria and Madeira vines from the eaves 
down to the last post of the step-railing—and it 
was home. 

In her blue morning dress, at the head of 
our first breakfast-table, Elsie was a sight to 
admire. The nervous, bird-like way in which 
her little white hand flitted from tea-urn to 
milk-pitcher—the executive gravity with which 
she measured lump after lump with the tongs 
**to make it just right”’—the matronly air with 
which she counseled ‘‘ our girl” to put less soda 
in the next batch of muffins, were altogether 
such exhilarating experiences, that I jumped up 
and kissed her twice when she handed me my 
tea-cup. I couldn’t make up my mind what 
it was like that I had seen somewhere until 
toward the close of breakfast, when she said, 
*¢ Charlie!” 

‘¢ Well, dear?” 

**Doesn’t this remind you of an old Baby- 
land celebration?” 

Vv. 

All men in New York have to endure, as 
well as their wives, that marital hiatus called 
going down town. Lespecially, for I was a hard- 
working sub-editor on $1500 a year. While I 
was gone Elsie amused herself by studying Mrs. 
Child’s ‘‘ Wife’s Kitchen Collaborator,” play- 
ing on the piano (fortunately there was one), 
crotcheting and embroidering rainbow-hued sur- 
prises for my birthday, and writing to let me 
know she was well and lonely, by Boyd's ex- 
press. Our choicest books we saved to read to- 
gether in the evening. 

As one of her notes has to do with the story, 
I publish by permission the following extract 
from it: 

“‘One of the queerest old organ-grinders I 
ever saw has just gone away from under the 
window. I sat behind the blinds for five min- 
utes listening to him play that Neapolitan air 
of yours that I love so much, ‘ Io te voglio ben’ 
assajo ;’ and then I threw the blinds open and 
told him, in pretty good Italian, to wait till I ran 
and got my purse. He didn’t seem to under- 
stand it at all; but when I came back, what do 
you think the impudent fellow was doing? He 
had actually set down his organ, and was stand- 
ing on top of it looking in at the parlor window 
and taking a leisurely survey of all the furni- 
ture! Ican tell you, dear, that I was scared! 
I said ‘ Go away, bad one!’ in all the languages 
I knew but English, and in a loud, deep voice, 
but he didn’t budge. Then I said it in English, 
but it seemed to make him feel so badly that I 
was sorry I did. A tear rolled down his cheek, 
he pulled out a very fine cambric handkerchief 
(do you think he stole it ?), but put it back again 
in a hurry and wiped his eyes with an cid Kos- 
suth hat. Then he took a cigar out of his vest, 
lit it with a match, shouldered his hand-organ, 
and went away. The children next door wanted 
him to play, but he wouldn’t. I guess he is 
crazy.” 


I took that view of the subject myself, and 
did not feel at all of the opinion that he would 
be there again. But lest he should be trouble- 
some any more, I feed the policeman whose 
beat was close by to look after him. For an 
evening or two after that, I heard, on coming 
home to my little wife, no more complaints of 
the impertinent music-miller. I believe it was 
on the third or fourth evening that Elsie told 
me he had been there again. 

‘* What! passed the policeman ?” 

**No, he came from the other direction this 
time. Before I knew it, as I sat sewing, there 
came aring at the bell. Joanna was busy down 
stairs, so I went to the door. There he stood, 
grizzlier and more ragged than before, and I 
was so frightened that he only had time to stick 
this old torn paper in my hand before I locked 
the door in his face. Here it is, read it.” 

On the little dirty scrap were these words: 

‘*Not bi angri, ladi! In mi contri hav littel 
girl moch same to yeu. I du yeu no bad—let 
luk at yeu and plai tu yeu—that al I want.” 

‘*Well,” continued Elsie, ‘‘ what do you 
think I did?” 

‘*Why, let him stand outside and play, I 
suppose, love.” 

‘* No, I opened the door—he was still stand- 
ing there—and told the poor old fellow to come 
in. He sat here in the parlor and played sev- 
eraltunes forme. It wasn’t a very good organ, 
but it made him happy to turn it for me, so I 
let him do it. He looked very tired too, so I 
had Joanna make him a cup of coffee and a 
sandwich. I couldn’t help thinking all the 
time how very improper poor dear papa would 
have thought it if he had been here. By-the- 
way, Charlie, love, do you think he and mam- 
ma can have got our letter, asking to be for- 
given?” 

**T don’t know, Elsie dear,” I replied, some- 
what sadly; ‘‘at any rate, I’m sure they haven’t 
answered it. But what else about the grind- 
er? Im afraid you've put yourself in danger. 
Some of those men are great impostors and bur- 
glars.” 

**T hope not; do you think so? Well, Ill 
never do it again then. After he had played 
out all his airs, he began to cry again; but I 
said, ‘ Don’t — please don’t — poor man!’ and 
handed him a quarter. Then he stopped cry- 
ing, and langhed—and, would you believe it ?— 
actually laid the money on his thumb nail, and 
very quietly filliped it out into the middle of the 
room. I was puzzled whether to be provoked 
or to laugh myself. But he must be crazy.” 

Just then my eye caught a brown shred ly- 
ing on the carpet under the sofa. 

** Where did he sit, Elsie ?” 

‘*Over there—on the sofa—but why do you 
ask?” 

‘* Because he’s left one of his dirty rags be- 
hind him,” said I, getting up and going to re- 
move it on the point of my penknife. 

I stooped down, picked up the offending frag- 
iment, but before I rang for Joanna to put it in 
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the fire, was prompted by a morbid impulse to 
look at it, and see exactly how dingy the organ- 
grinder really was. I held it up to the gas. 

‘““Why! What—what—really? Bless my 
soul !” 

It was a $100 bill on the Goodascash Bank! 

I looked at my wife, and my wife looked at 
me. She, with a face of childlike puzzle—I, 
with one of gathering wrath. At last I broke 
forth. ‘‘Oh, the rascally counterfeiter! Thank 
Heaven, we found it before he could inform on 
us—get a policeman to search the house—and 
divert pursuit from himself to us by laying the 
crime on our shoulders !” 

**But he seemed such a kind-hearted old 
man; perhaps he dropped it, husband dear, and 
it may be a great loss to him.” 

“What! An organ-grinder go around drop- 
ping $100 bills? I rather think not, my pre- 
cious Elsie! I will tear it up and get danger 
out of the way.” 

‘¢Hadn’t you better see whether it’s good 
first, Charlie ?” 

“Dear me, no! But—well, on the whole, 
yes.” Sol put it in my pocket, determining 
to ascertain on the morrow, though I had little 
doubt as to the character of the note. 

Going down town in the morning I found 
the equivocal paper perfectly genuine, and com- 
ing back, left it with my wife to restore to the 
grinder should he return again, at the same 
time entreating her under no pretext to let 
him enter the house. What impostors those 
Italians were, pretending to be so poor, and 
having $100 bills to lose! 

VI. 

The next pretty event I have to chronicle, is 
my having come home one night to find one of 
the parlor window panes smashed. Elsie had 
been crying. She said the organ man had 
been there again. She showed him the bill, and 
signed to him that it was his. He answered, in 
pretty distinct English, “‘ No such thing !”—then 
tore off a strip of the lining of his coat—tied up 
a young paving-stone in it—fired it through 
the sash, and left her, laughing at his brutal 
exploit as if it were good fun. Poor little timid 
wife! she had been so agitated as not to dare 
venture down stairs till I came. 

A sweet state of things met us in the parlor. 
Broken glass all over the floor—fragments of 
putty on the chair seats by the window—and 
that confounded crazy Italian’s big sling re- 
posing on the carpet under the chandelier. I 
picked it up, untied it to throw out the stone, 
and with that last what do you think tumbled 
intomy hand? ‘* Why, another $100 bill, very 
likely.” 

Wrong for once in your life, dear Sir—a $500 
one. 

Words can not measure our stupefaction. 

At last I remembered that I was twenty-five 
and Elsie eighteen, and the revival of that old 
thought of grave responsibility made me feel 
that it was my duty to be calm, collected, and 
to say something. 





I drew my little wife upon my knee, and 
said, 

‘* Darling Elsie, do you recollect how on the 
night of our drive from Old Babyland to our 
wedding, I said to you, thinking of the future, 
*He who made love will care for the loving!’ 
See how unexpectedly those words are fulfill- 
ed! One good, simple-hearted man who did his 
duty by the brook Cherith had ravens for his 
marketers. The same goodness blesses us, only 
changing the fashion of its agents. We did 
what our hearts told us to do in marrying when 
we loved. And now, though father and mother 
have forsaken us—lo, an organ-grinder is our 
raven!” 








I wound up this pretty little sermon by add- 
ing, 

‘*But an organ-grinder who throws away 
$600 is a very dangerous person to be at large. 
He is probably an exile—some friend of Maz- 
zini, who has had his fortune saved by friends 
in Italy—and now that he has come into pos- 
session of it, has gone mad with the too sudden 
favor of fortune. If he comes again, we will 
have him arrested and take care of him.” 

Elsie agreed with me, that as he had hitherto 
observed pretty marked intervals in coming, it 
would be a good plan for me to get furlough, 
if I could, from the office of the semi-weekly 
Lightning-Rod of Freedom, and stay at home to 
watch with her on the following Tuesday, when, 
if we had calculated our comet’s path correctly, 
he would be around again. 

I obtained the leave easily, from the senior 
editor of that widely-read sheet, and rejoiced 
in my first week-day at home since marriage. 

How sweet do those habitual ten-hours-a-day 
divorces make the Sunday, the holiday of any 
kind, to the married man who loves his wife.ag 
he did his sweet-heart! I would not, in this 
world, pass all day with my wife the year round, 
however independent I might be of labor and 
down town, for it is necessary to be somewhat 
with active men to keep robust the manliness 
that women love. Yet the Sunday—the Christ- 
mas—the chance rest once in a while—oh ! that 
has ever been heaven to me for my wife’s sake! 
May it always be! 

We spent our hours together preciously in 
planning for the future—getting better acquaint- 
ed with each other's secret preferences—reading 
and waiting for the organist. And in the course 
of that day I discovered the only thing that the 
childlike heart of my wife had ever kept from 
me. In spite of all her love to me she had 
cried (just a little, she said) every day that I 
|had been gone, to think of the father and the 
|mother that were dear to her, in spite of the 
| hard unappreciation of the one, and the weak- 
| minded /aissez-fuire of the other. Besides, she 
| had not received a line in answer to her tender 

letter of explanation and entreaty; which fact 
| savored somewhat, it must be acknowledged, of 
| parental obduracy. 
| ‘The day wore on without a sign of our lyrical 
| itinerant. So we gave him up, and at sunset sat 
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down to tea, in that little doll’s dining-room of 
ours at the end of the hall. The herald-breeze 
of twilight beginning to hasten from the great 
unstained sea, ran thrilling freshly through the 
big willow in front, and we left the street door 
open to welcome its coming. There was no 
danger in that, for I could look clear into the 
court-yard from where I sat, and see any in- 
truder who might enter. 

“T am afraid,” said Elsie, tenderly, as, after 
we pushed back our chairs, she came and sat 
upon my lap, ‘‘that you think I am sorry I ran 
away with you. I ain’t—no, notone bit. But 
it would be so charming if they could come— 
just as they might in a dream—papa and mam- 
ma, and say it was not improper after all.” 

Then, not the conscience cries, but the wo- 
man. ll the better; the tears of that fount- 
ain are more easily dried. ‘‘ Let us trust and 
pray, darling, and hope for the best. Heh! 
Halloa! Oh, bless my soul! As I live, the 
organ-grinder! Better late than never!” 

Right into my talk with Elsie did he burst 
with the ‘‘ Rat-catcher’s Daughter.” Not out- 
doors either; for while my wife, sitting on my 
lap, had shut out the street-view, he had stolen 
through unperceived, and when I rushed into 
the parlor, there he stood, impudent varlet! 
resting his stridulous engine on the piano, and 
pumping away at it with utter frigidity. 

‘*Out with you, rascal! Quick!” was all I 
could command myself sufficiently to say in a 
voice of fierce indignation. 

The only reply made by this venerable of- 
fender was to deposit his organ on the floor, 
rush toward my wife, seize her in his ragged 
arms, and, O Heavens! give her a kiss that re- 
sounded like the ventilating of a bottle of Sillery. 

For a moment I seemed in a nightmare, and 


then, quick as thought, I had him by the col- 
lar, and was dragging him to the door. He 


got a purchase on the lintel, whirled himself 
around on his heel, caught me likewise in his 
embrace, and buried his apostolic beard in my 
bosom. Really there was no doing any thing 
with such an affectionate villain! 

For fear of contagion from this lazzarone I 
disengaged myself, and getting in front of my 
wife, let him have his own way for a little while, 
to see how far he would go. The first thing 
was to kick his organ over on its beam-ends. 
The next was to plunge his hands into two cav- 
ities in his breeches which seemed to extend 
downward as far as the knee-pans, and return 
them perfectly splendescent with gold and sil- 
ver coin of all denominations. ‘Then he rained 
this treasure around profusely—on the pier-ta- 
ble, the carpet, the sofas, the chairs. 

**Moonstruck Rothschild! bottomless aure- 
ous abyss on acraze! desist instantly, or Bloom- 
ingdale awaits thee!” 

No answer again save acts. As one plucks a 
fowl off came the apostolic beard. Down went 
the old Kossuth hat upon the carpet. One jerk, 
and lo, no more mustache! 

And lo, yet more, like an erratic beam of 





sunlight, dawned upon us—Elsie’s father! In 
another moment she lay upon his breast. And 
the only words they both spoke were, ‘‘ Forgive 
all the past!” 

**Children,” said the old gentleman, in a 
broken voice, when he had commanded himself 
sufficiently to wipe away together the tears and 
the solution of sienna which Italicized him— 
‘* Children, I have been a very bad father to El- 
sie—” 

‘*No, no! Oh, don’t talk so, dear papa!” 

‘*Silence! how dare you?—that is to say, 
you are mistaken, my lamb; I have been very 
bad—very bad. But I have learned a lesson I 
shall never forget. Bird, be kinder to her than 
Ihave been. Understand her; don’t stick your 
big man-finger into the clock-work of her heart 
and try to alter the spring. I did—that made 
her run down, or run away, which is the same 
thing. Elsie, your mother wants to see you 
again. You can bring Charles with you if you 
like. Live with us—solace our declining years. 
Oh! by-the-way, have you got any thing in the 
house toeat? ‘That cursed organ makes a man 
devilish hungry! I'll stay to tea—let me see; 
no, I won’t!—yes, yes, on the whole, I will. 
Two lumps to the cup, Elsie! Charles, you 
dog, aren’t you ashamed, not to ask me if 
you might, instead of sneaking off in a two- 
horse wagon? Aren’t we having fine weather, 
though ?” 

I recommend that house on the upper west 
side of town to any who want a home cheap: it 
is to let, as we live at old Mr. Landon’s. That 
is, except during the summer months, which we 
always spend at the lake side in Old Babyland. 
Besides “we,” the first person plural, there also 
now goes with us the third person singular—and 
a very singular little boy he is, like his grand- 
pa. Though only four years old, he has the 
most eccentric proclivity toward playing “oats 
peas beans,” and kissing the little girls on more 
private occasions. Where he gets the propens- 
ity I am sure I can’t tell. 

Finally, I recommend to all my young friends 
who wish to be well-off in this life, to marry a 
girl whose papa is likely to have an organic af- 
Section. 





ONE OF MY LOVERS. 

SAT alone in the dining-room. My child 

was asleep up stairs. It was past six o’clock, 
and I had been alone since eight in the morn- 
ing. My husband was away on a party of 
pleasure, from which his return was uncertain. 

The day had promised to be dull; the weath- 
er was sultry; one moment the sun blazed in 
the sky, the next threatened thunder and rain, 
and the gray sodden clouds came down almost 
to the tree tops. I did various things to be- 
guile the time. I took my sewing in hand, 
but my fingers were too languid to ply the nee- 
dle. Then I tried to read, but, whether it was 


a history or a poem, by the time I reached the 
bottom of a page I had forgotten the top, so I 
gave it up and went up to Johnny’s level, and 
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played with him all day. 


shopman with him, and we passed the time 
with much riotous laughter and many sweet | 
kisses. | 
Dinner time came, and I went down stairs to | 
my solitary meal. It was soon finished, and in | 
a contented, dreamy state of mind I began to} 
roll up bread crumbs, when I heard the door | 
bell ring. While vaguely wondering whether | 
it was the postman, or a messenger come to tell | 
me that my husband had been killed on the 
railroad, Mary, the servant, came in and saida 
gentleman was waiting in the parlor to see me. | 
I rose from the table and went up stairs, and | 
met face to face, a man whom I loved ten years 
ago, and whom I had not seen in that space of 
time. He had just returned, he said, from sev- | 
eral years’ travel. He knew that I had been | 
married five years, and he could not resist a | 
philosophical curiosity which forced him to seek | 
aninterview. Ithanked him for the visit, for I, 
too, felt the same curiosity, and said I thought 
it a wise thing to experiment with, and analyze 
one’s feelings. After this moment of super- 
natural coolness, we gave way to the power of 
etiquette, which holds its sway under the most 
trying circumstances, and discussed drawing- 
room topics—Longfellow and Lowell, steam- 
boat explosions, hoop petticoats, and the opera. | | 
All the while I observed an increasing degree 
of agitation about him. | 
He had not changed so much as I. There 
were a few streaks of gray in his hair, and two 
or three wrinkles had scratched themselves on 
his face, but he was as handsome as ever, and | 
his manner was the same. I had grown an) 
oldish woman; I could not help wondering | 
whether he was thinking about it. Then I 
thought how I looked the night that we parted 
of the dress I wore, and the look he gave me, 
when he took both my hands—a look that will 
never pass between us again. For a moment I 
felt sorry to be oldish; but I praise my good | 
sense that the feeling lasted only a moment. 


I told him uncouth | of the experience I fancied I was beginning to 
and marvelous stories, and played soldier and | attain. 





I had likewise an intense determina- 
tion to drain the cup of life to its dregs, if dregs 
there were. I would know its mysteries, its 
surprises, and even its sorrows. ‘These pro- 
found speculations gave me a solemn mien; 
| they were ridiculous, no doubt, but they color- 
|ed my whole life. The time for heroines and 
saints had gone by; there was no probability 
that I could ever stand in the world’s light i in 
either capacity; I must exert my influence in- 
| dividually. I believed I had power, and I long- 
| ed to try it, and be tried. To be a poet or an 
artist never occurred to me. I read poetry and 
sometimes saw pictures, but I never thought of 
| their creators, nor of the processes of thought by 
which they were created. It is easy to see I 
was not a genius. 

My father was a plain country gentleman, im- 
| mersed in affairs of business. ‘There was no- 
thing romantic in the routine of life at home; 
and the past and present history of my relatives 


| was but a bit of plain prose, neither brilliant nor 


intellectual. As it was the spring-time with 


,me, when the fancy “‘ lightly turns to thoughts 


of love,” I naturally bent my mind toward mak- 
ing a conquest. Like Cleopatra, I had pearls 
on hand to dissolve, whenever occasion of- 
fered. 

So I waited for Fate, and on the day of the 
picnic It came. 

Having declined the honor of being a mem- 
ber of the committee, whose duty it was to ar- 
range the tarts and tongue on the improvised 
tables, I strolled away under the pines that had 
showered down their needles to make a silky, 
noiseless, odorous floor. I did not notice them 
much. I was not old enough, or was too ig- 
norant then to love trees. I do not expect ever 


, | to attain the passion for measuring them which 


so gracefully possesses our ‘‘ Autocrat ;” but I 
understand them now. ‘The soft, sighing mu- 
sic which murmured through the branches of 
the dark trees mingled with the dash of the 


| waves on the beach near the grove, and touch- 


Women have their dream as well as men. | ed my thoughts with something deeper than the 


Man dreams that he shall one day be rich or | 
famous; we, that we may grow pretty, if we 
are not so already, or that a certain kind of | 
beauty will take the place of that which is gone, 
and compensate us for its loss. I never turn} 
to the glass without thinking that I shall look | 


better to-morrow; or that the coming season | 


spirit of the picnic. Just then a boat put away 
from a vessel that swung at anchor in the bay. 
| I watched the rowers as ‘they pulled toward the 
| shore, and saw them land their passengers— 
three gentlemen, who evidently meant to at- 
tend the picnic. They passed by me, and took 
off their hats with an air which convinced me 


will restore my strength, or give me bloom. | that they really believed I was a sylvan god- 


We women have reason for such a hope because 
we are changeable in looks, either from physical | 
delicacy, or the impressibility of our mental or- | 
ganism. I have seen many a woman who was | 
ugly in the morning turned into a pretty one by 
night. (I digress, partly to tell a truth, and| 
partly to prove myself philosophical.) 

The first time I saw L—— was at a picnic | 
held in a pine grove near the sea-shore. I was | 
not over-hilarious at ¢hat time. The selfish 
content of childhood had passed away, and giv- | 
en place to a perplexing doubt as to the value | 
Vou. XVII.—No. 102.—3 E 


dess. One of them looked back; it was L——. 
An hour or two afterward we were presented in 
form to each other. 

Even now I am inclined to the belief that 
the few months which followed that day are 
worth keeping in the dark corners of my mem- 
| ory. The tuberose which I have just taken 
from a vase is withered; its tender calyx is 
notched and torn; its pure, waxy leaves are 
bent and discolored; but its perfume is still 
strong and delicious. It is unsightly for the 
vase; but I can put it in some box or drawer, 
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and when I open it its perfume will remind me 
of its full beauty. 

L—— was an officer attached to the Coast 
Survey, and his little vessel was ubiquitous that 
summer. He joined in all our amusements— 
boating parties, driving parties, picnics in ev- 
ery wood, and relays of balls in the villages 
on the coast line. Wherever we were, L——’s 
vessel was sure to be seen at sundown dropping 
anchor in our neighborhood. It was not pleas- 
ure alone that I sought. From the day of my 
meeting L—— my interest in him deepened, 
and as it deepened my heart grew feverish and 
restless, and all my former mental speculations 
ceased. 

Our acquaintance seemed to thrive best in 
an out-of-doors atmosphere. The excitements 
of our parties and balls were aids to it; their 
conventionalisms gave rise to intoxicating mean- 
ings and mysteries. The night was favorable 
to its unreality, when all mechanical business 
was done with, and the prosy angles of the day 
were flooded in moonlight. I felt as if my life 
had been set in a waltz; its bewitching meas- 
ure, its arbitrary round, its secret melancholy 
and passion, maddened and inspired me. But I 
was restrained, and knew not why. 

At first I thought I had only to will it, and 
the transparent vail in which I was muffled 
would unfold, and all would be clear. I was 
mistaken. There was an evasive air about 
L——,, and an abstraction in his manner to- 
ward me, which I only realized and thought of 
when I was alone. When we met again, some 
look, or tone, or attention from him would drive 
the feeling away. But I began to doubt my- 
self, and my power. My original idea of mak- 
ing Fate merely a sleeping partner, I had reason 
to suspect might be thwarted. I could not help 
perceiving that my friends regarded themselves 
as spectators of a game. I think L—— created 
a general interest in our set. ‘There was some- 
thing strange about him; that alone was at- 
tractive. Then he was singular-looking. He 
had a dark, delicately-cut face, and wild blue 
eyes that always looked beyond one when he 
talked with one. He wore his hair long and 
somewhat uncombed, but it was curly. He was 
tall and slender, and had a way of swaying him- 
self about, and shaking his hair from his face, 
when he was in earnest, that made him very 
noticeable. 

The long procession of the hours moved on. 
I was not able to claim one of them as my own; 
and bright and seductive as the summer had 
been, I felt no regret at the approach of au- 
tumn, and I was glad when it came. 

The wind that blew the dead leaves against 
my window and roughened the sea revived my 
mental health. Solitude enabled me to regain 
my self-possession. I was disturbed no more 
about the consequences of my affair with L——. 
He was ordered to a more distant part of the 
coast, where he would remain several months, 
and then leave the country for good. 

When he came to pay me a farewell visit, 





I seemed to see him for the first time. He 
found me at home, alone, by the parlor fireside. 
The scene was not at all illusory. I wore a 
purple silk dress trimmed with velvet, and was 
engaged in netting a crimson purse. The red 
curtains, the comfortable sofas, the ruddy fire, 
were all desirable, and pleasant to look at. The 
wind howled about the house, and gusty rain 
broke against the walls. We heard the roar of 
the sea in its rise and fall on the shore. It was 
a dark wintry night outside; inside all was 
bright and peaceful. Human nature could not 
resist its cheerfulness. I had tea served where 
we were, and there L—— sat, opposite me—a 
little table between us—enjoying his tea and 
chat. His strange, energetic face looked bet- 
ter than I had ever before seen it. We were 
happy and natural while the tea lasted; and 
then we began to remember ourselves, and each 
other. 

How I loved him! howI admired him! The 
floating music of the strange waltz began again. 
He heard it too; his eyes grew desperate; he 
set his teeth together, and shook his hair away 
from his forehead. I held my hand over my 
mouth for fear he would hear my panting breath. 
The fire flickered and died away, and in the si- 
lence of the room we heard the loud boom of the 
sea, and the increasing wailing of the wind. As 
I watched the white ashes creeping over the em- 
bers I became very sad, and could hardly keep 
from weeping. L—— looked at me, and I saw 
then that he knewI loved him. Some terrible 
anguish possessed him. He rose from his chair, 
white as death, and walked about the room. I 
rose from mine, and walked mutely behind him. 
He faced me. 

**T am going,” he said; ‘‘I must go.” 

** Good-by,” I answered. 

**We will write each other?” 

“ Certainly.” 

I followed him through the hall, opened the 
door, and he passed out into the darkness. I 
stood there a moment; the wind pressed against 
my face as if it were alive; and the rain fell on 
it like tears. As I moved back to close the 
door my hand was caught. _L—— was there 
again. He threw his cloak round me, lifted 
me in his arms, and carried me out into the 
wild night. He knelt in the dead wet grass, 
and sought my lips. We kissed each other as 
if it were the last earthly kiss; and then he took 
me back, placed me inside the door, and gently 
closed it between us. I crept up to bed, with 
such a numbness at heart that I thought it 
would be better not to wake in the morning, 
but be carried through that very door once more, 
never to be brought back. But morning came. 
All dark shadows retreated. For a while I was 
rapt in a dream of feeling. It was better, I 
thought, ‘‘to have loved and lost” than not to 
possess the passionate remembrances that coiled 
about my heart. I looked for a letter; and, 
when one came, how long I held it before open- 
ing it! It was strange that he chose to write 


me; but he did, and I chose to answer him. I 
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did not understand the spirit of his letters—but | with all manner of sophistries. ‘‘ Better,” it 
then I did not understand him. It suited me said, ‘‘to have realized the passionate ideal of 
to indulge myself to the last, so the correspond- | your youth. Truer to yourself are your dreams 
ence went on, and the time for his final depart-| even.” My punishment had come to pass, and 
ure drew near. At last it came, and the story | | the self-government that should have been es- 
was ended. |tablished years ago I began to practice. I 
If I have not spoken very clearly about this | could not do away with what had been. Still 
matter, it is because there was nothing clear or) | I was grateful enough to enjoy a great deal of 
reasonable in it from beginning toend. I am/| content, and resolved to shut off the romantic 
not sure that there ever is in our emotional epi- | | element, as I never could by any possibility call 
sodes. The hand of Experience unravels the | | it into play again. 
web of the past, which we think is to be so firm- | |. And now, here was this man. He had broken 
ly set in our future lives; but for a long time | in again upon my life. As the whole past of a 
afterward I could not have said what I say now, | drowning man rushes through his brain while 
and I still feel, as I go back in thought to that | his breath bubbles out, so the past crowded 


time, agitated, perplexed, and melancholy. | through mine while I said and heard the few 
Several times in the two or three years fol- | commonplace words that passed between us. 

lowing L——’s departure I heard of him. I) Our desultory conversation died a natural death. 

happened to meet one of his friends, who told | L—— was overpowered with emotion. 

me more of him than I had before known. In-| I was cool enough to see that it was genuine, 

deed L never spoke of himself or his fam-| but I was more interested in the reaction of 





ily. I accepted his silence as a part of the | feeling in myself than in the display of his. I 
drama. I was not surprised to hear his friend | was astonished to find how useless had been my 
say that L was a Roman Catholic, or that | regrets; that the long years of absence, which 
his only sister was a nun. ‘The friend looked | I spent in garnishing my idol, were just so much 
at me curiously while telling me these things; | time thrown away, just so much treasure of feel- 
but I had long before attained an imperturbable ing wasted. I went back to the night of the 
manner, and his curiosity, if he had any, was | storm—the most memorable one of all our in- 
baffled. His friends, he said, thought L | terviews—and I was glad that he went away in 
much changed; he had become one of the most silence. How could I have been so foolish, 
absent-minded of men. I heard again, and | when my husband looked at me with his clear, 
finally, that he had gone abroad. I need not honest eyes, as to have remembered another 
say much about my suffering at that period. I) pair that never met mine free from the ltrid 
had many apathetic days, and many nights of | blaze of passion? ‘The finger of Nemesis had 
heartache. I did not suffer because I believed | touched L——. The only expiation he could 
my heart was broken; but I was dull, unoceu-| make was to tell me that he had long loved me. 
pied, and bored. I had no material for any | It is possible that I should not have listened to 
other theory of life than the one I had failed in, | him, but have ordered him from the apartment 
and that was mere rubbish now. I was disap-| with a lofty and indignant mien—and a ‘‘ Leave 
pointed and disgusted. When I talked about a| me, Sir!” but I did not. I listened to a long 
longing to drain the cup to its dregs, I meant | ‘history, and I pitied him. I had nothing to 
no such thing. It was the topmost froth, the forgive, and only my self-indulgence to blame. 
sparkling foam, that I wanted, and I had had | The next day, w hen I mentioned the inter- 
it. Why should I bemoan because the rich | view to my husband, he pulled and twisted his 
wine beneath had been denied me? I had/ mustache uncommonly hard, and his manner, 
brushed was particularly watchful and 
ignorant, childish will. I had the courage to} 
do that, and no more. None was left me. If | 
any other love ever came to me, I must take it | DEADMAN’S CORNER. 

and mingle it with my remembrances. I set- | | « HERE is nothing strictly immortal but im- 
tled down into the belief that they must be a| mortality,” saysold Sir Thomas Browne in 
part of all my life. | his ‘* Hydrotaphia.” A remark corroborated to 
| a certain extent by a cautious writer in a recent 

















tender. 





Ten years had gone by, an important seg- | 
ment from the circle of my life. For five years | number of this Periodical, who asserts the opin- 
I drifted down the stream; catching here and | ion that ‘‘most men are mortal.” In truth 
there in an eddy, or lodging in some bend of | there is a much greater unanimity of sentiment 
the current, only delayed my progress toward | upon the subject of general mortality than there 
the goal. | ever was upon a kindred subject, and one aris- 

At the end of that period I was married. I) ing directly out of the first, viz., the best way of 
was too wise to trifle with the solid happiness | disposing of thedead. Darius Hystaspes, whom 
the affection of my husband promised. It was | his own inscriptions upon the rock of Behistun, 
the calmest, noblest love in the world which | no less than the anecdotes transmitted to us by 
he felt for me. I knew he could supply all my | Herodotus, show to have been possessed of a 
needs. It was natural to associate the duties | very philosophical turn of mind, on one occa- 
and obligations of our common life with our | sion asked certain Greeks how large a sum would 
love. But I had a ghost. It tormented me! | induce them to eat the bodies of ‘their parents ? 
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When the Greeks had declared themselves in- 
corruptible, the monarch called in some Cala- 
tian Indians, and inquired on what terms they 
would submit the same bodies to the Hellenic 
rite of cremation? The disgust of the Indians, 
relates Herodotus, surpassed that of the Greeks, 
and with tears they begged the king to inform 
them why they had been thought so deficient 
in the veneration due to these hallowed remains 
as to do any thing with them but eat them! 

Strange indeed, and most incomprehensible, 
are the mortuary fancies of many nations. The 
ancient Balearians chopped up their dead and 
potted them. The Calatians, it has been seen, 
ate them. The Bactreans gave them to dogs 
kept for the purpose—which, indeed, is stated 
to be the acme of mortuary piety at the present 
day among the Thibetans, who maintain a sacred 
race of puppies for the purpose. The Pontines 
dried the heads of their relations. The Coans 
pulverized their ashes in a mortar and scattered 
them in the sea. The Sindians buried with 
each of their dead warriors as many fishes as he 
had slain enemies. The Parsees expose their 
dead to be devoured by birds or beasts of prey, 
from a superstitious fear of polluting by their 
contact the three sacred elements, water, earth, 
and fire. The savages of New Holland hang 
them in baskets upon trees; the Orinocos sus- 
pend them in a running stream till the fishes 
have picked the bones of their flesh ; the skele- 
ton being then interred. The natives of the 
Lower Murray, in Australia, convert the skulls 
of their deceased friends into drinking cups. 
*¢To burn the bones of the King of Edom for 
lime seems no irrational ferity; but to drink 
the ashes of dead relations a passionate prodi- 
gality,” says Sir Thomas Browne, referring to 
Artemesia, Queen of Halicarnassus, who is said 
to have had the ashes of her husband Mausolus 
mingled with her beverage. So the Tapuyas 
and some of the Moxa tribes grind the bones of 
their dead and mix them with their food. The 
Ichthyophagi, or fish-eating nations about Egypt, 
‘affected the sea for their grave; thereby de- 
clining visible corruption, and restoring the debt 
of their bodies.” 

Most nations, however savage, pay some kind 
of honor to the dead. The Caffres of South 
Africa are the only people who are known to 
abandon the corpses of their friends to the ten- 
der mercies of the wild beasts of the forest. The 
natives of Otaheite were accustomed, in Cap- 
tain Cook’s day, to cut up the bodies of deceased 
chiefs, at a public religious assembly, and bury 
the portions in three different places. This 
custom, barbarous as it is, prevailed for a long 
time in Europe. The bowels, tongue, heart, 
eyes, and brains of Henry I. of France were 
buried together, and separate from his body. 
The body of Richard I. of England was buried 
at Fontevrault, his heart at Roan, and his bowels 
at Chaluz. 

All these, however, must be counted mortuary 
eccentricities. The mass of mankind have been 
for ages divided between earth-burial and incre- 





mation, or burning. ‘‘To be gnawed out of 
our graves,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “to 
have our skulis made drinking-bowls, and our 
bones turned into pipes, to delight and sport our 
enemies, are tragickal abominations escaped in 
burning burials. Urnal interments and burnt 
relicks lie not in fear of worms, or to be an her- 
itage for serpents. In carnal sepulture cor- 
ruptions seem peculiar unto parts, and some 
speak of snakes out of the spinal marrow. . . . 
But who knows the fate of his bones, or how 
often he is to be buried ? Who hath the oracle 
of his ashes or whither they are to be scattered ?” 

However they might differ in modes, the best 
part of mankind have held, from time immemo- 
rial, to the importance of paying due honor to the 
dead body. Ulysses ‘‘ cared not how meanly he 
lived, so he might find a noble tomb after death.” 
‘** Give me possession of a burying-place, that I 
may bury my dead out of sight,” was the earn- 
est entreaty of the great Patriarch to the sons 
of Heth. The polished Greeks devoted their 
best art to the ornamentation of funeral urns; 
and the Egyptians spared not the most precious 
spices and ointments wherewith to preserve the 
body from its natural decay, ‘‘contriving their 
bodies in sweet consistencies to attend the re- 
turn of their souls.” Yetallwasvanity. ‘‘ The 
Egyptian mummies which Cambyses or time 
hath spared, avarice now consumeth. Mummy 
is become merchandise, Mizraim cures wounds, 
and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.” 

Embalming has been practiced by many na- 
tions, ancient and medieval ; and all imaginable 
substances have been used as preservatives, from 
the myrrh, aloes, and precious spices applied by 
the Hebrews, according to Scripture, down to 
the rough rubbing in of common salt in England 
after the Conquest. Alexander the Great was 
embalmed in honey, which substance was used 
by the Spartans and Babylonians. The Ethi- 
opians used a plaster, colored to resemble life ; 
the Persians and Scythians wax; which has also 
been used in England, Elizabeth Tudor, the 
second daughter of Henry VIII., having been 
“‘cered by the wax-chandler.” Inthe South Sea 
Islands embrocations of the fragrant cocoa-nut oil 
are found effective. The Peruvians covered the 
bodies with snow from the mountains, and after- 
ward applied a bituminous substance as a pre- 
servative. In England, the practice was to cut 
large gashes in the corpse and throw in salt. 
The body was afterward sewed up in toughest 
bull’s-hide. King John (Lackland), a Countess 
of Pembroke, and James III. of Scotland, were 
thus enveloped. The celebrated Hugh Lupus, 
who died in 1101, was buried in gilded leather, 
and his ankles were tied together with a string. 

The trade in mummy was long important 
and lucrative, and the belief in its medicinal 
virtues universal even so late as the seventeenth 
century. ‘*‘ Mummy,” says Lord Bacon, ‘hath 
great force in stanching blood, which may be 
ascribed to the mixture of balsams that are glu- 
tinous.” This was the opinion of a sensible man; 
but the popular belief was that “‘ there was more 
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virtue in the Egyptian than in the spice.” It 
appears to have been the most eminent cure-all 
of those days, and Avicenna, the greatest phy- 
sician of his time, recommends it for a catalogue 
of diseases which reads very much like a modern 
medical advertisement. Among the ills for 
which mummy was accounted a specific were 
abscesses, eruptions and fractures, paralysis and 
affections of the lungs, epilepsy and bowel com- 
plaint, nausea and liver complaint, palpitations 
of the heart and poisonings. 

The Jews, who were the patent medicine 
men of those days, built up colossal fortunes in 
the trade, and lived magnificently on the dry 
bones of Egypt. The supply failing to satisfy 
the demand, they bought up in secret corpses 
which had died of leprosy, small-pox, or the 
plague, executed criminals, etc., filled the heads 
and trunks with asphaltum, a cheap gum, made 
incisions into the muscular parts of the limbs, 
and filled these also with asphaltum; then 
wrapped the bodies tightly in old cloths, and 
dried them in the sun. They presently resem- 
bled the genuine article, so that one candid He- 
brew speculator declared ‘‘ no one could tell ;” 
but he “‘ marveled how the Christians, so daint- 
ily mouthed, could eat of the bodies of the 
dead.” 

Burning the dead is a practice of considera- 
ble antiquity ; and obtained more or less among 
most of the ancient nations. Not to speak of 
the Homeric descriptions of the funeral pyres of 
Hector before the gates of Troy; of Patroclus, and 
Achilles; or of the solemn burning of Remus; 
or of the Dictator Sylla, who, having ill-treated 
the body of his enemy Marius, directed his own 
to be burned for fear of meeting like ill-treat- 
ment at the hands of his enemies—not to speak 
of these instances, it appears that the practice 
was in use among the Celts, the Sarmatians, 
Germans, Gauls, Danes, Swedes, and Norwe- 
gians, as well as among some of the aboriginal 
tribes of America. 

The modes of burning have been various; 
and much ingenuity was exercised by the an- 
cients to devise expedients by which the ashes 
of the dead might be gathered together, after 
the burning, without admixture of other mat- 
ter. How this was managed has not come 
down to us; except, indeed, that sometimes the 
bodies of princes were wrapped in cloths of 
‘‘asbestos, incremable flax, or salamander’s 
wool,” whereby their bones and ashes were pre- 
served incommixed. It has been remarked 
that some bodies burned much faster than others. 
** Who would expect a quick flame from hydrop- 
ical Heraclitus?” ‘The poisoned soldier, when 
his belly brake, put out two pyres, in Plutarch. 
But in the plague of Athens one private pyre 
served two or three intruders; and the Sara- 
cens burnt in large heaps by the King of Cas- 
tile showed how little fuel sufficeth. Though 
the funeral pyre of Patroclus took up an hun- 
dred foot, a piece of an old boat burned Pom- 
pey; and if the burden of Isaac was sufficient 
for an holocaust, a man may carry his own pyre.” 











The ancients did not burn toothless children, 
for fear that their small bones would be con- 
sumed and leave no trace. They kindled no 
fire in their houses for some days after the fu- 
neral ceremonies, as not wishing to be reminded 
by the flame of their loss. There was a beau- 
tiful belief that excessive lamentation was not 
allowable, as tending to disturb the ghosts of 
the dead. They poured oil upon the pyre to 
facilitate the burning; and also, they sacrificed 
to the winds for their aid in the speedy com- 
bustion. Among many people sacrifices of 
cattle, goods, money, and even of human beings, 
were made at the pyre, originally to supply 
the needs of the spirit on its entrance to the 
other world; afterward from custom and super- 
stition. The nations of Africa and some Poly- 
nesians still continue this barbarous practice. 
Among the ancient Gauls and Britons bonds 
and contracts made with deceased debtors were 
placed with the ashes of the creditor, that the 
spirit might collect his dues in the other world. 
Another superstitious observance was to place 
at least one woman with eight or ten male 
bodies, to facilitate the burning. And we read 
of Periander’s wife’s complaint, that ‘‘ wanting 
her funeral burning, she suffered intolerable 
cold in hell.” 

It was a custom to ‘‘ kindle the pyre averse- 
ly,” as showing an unwillingness to an act of 
seeming violence. Also it was a touching cus- 
tom that ‘‘they washed their bones with wine 
and milk; that the mother wrapped them in 
linen and dried them in her bosom ;” and that 
on firing the pile, the assembled spectators 
turned their eyes toward heaven. The funeral 
pyre was composed of cypress, fir, yew, or some 
evergreen wood, as typifying the immortality of 
the spirit—a practice followed by Christians ia 
decorating the coffin with bays, and in planting 
the yew-tree in church-yards. 

Burial has been, however, the most univers- 
ally practiced mode of disposing of the dead. 
‘¢ That carnal interment, or burying, was of the 
elder date, the old examples of Abraham and 
the Patriarchs are sufficient to illustrate; and 
were without competition, if it could be made 
out that Adam was buried near Damascus, or 
Mount Calvary, according to some tradition. 
God himself, that buried but one, was pleased 
to make choice of this way, collectible from 
Scripture expression, and the hot contest be- 
tween Satan and the Archangel about discover- 
ing the body of Moses.” By the Roman law 
those stricken by lightning were interred where 
they fell. Among most Christian nations it 
has been the law to inter none but Christians in 
consecrated ground, and among Roman Cath- 
olic nations this bigoted practice is still carried 
out in all its ancient rigor, to the great incon- 
venience of Protestant Christians sojourning in 
such foreign lands, who, dying, their friends 
have been forced to inter them in secret and 
by the way-side, as though they were criminals. 

In strewing their tombs the Romans preferred 
the rose; the Greeks the amaranth and myrtle. 
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It is noteworthy that the three clods of earth first 
thrown upon the coffin had their antitype in the 
thrice-repeated valediction uttered over the 
Roman corpse. In Peru and other Spanish 
countries funerals are performed only by night. 
Christians bear the corpse to its last home feet 
first, as reversing the natural position of life. The 
Mohammedans are borne away head first, lock- 
ing back upon their homes. Most nations lay 
their dead in a recumbent position ; but among 
some Indian tribes the dead warrior is placed in 
@ sitting posture, and looking toward the east, 
with his bow and war-club in his hands. Even 
as we read of a coachman who earnestly craved 
to be laid as near the high road as might be, 
that he might hear the carriages passing; of a 
fox-hunter, who would be buried with a fox-pad 
in each hand; and of a veteran smoker, who, 
taking his last puff at the age of one hundred 
and six years, desired that his pipe might lie be- 
side him in his coffin. 

The Hindoo thinks himself happy to be waft- 
ed toward heaven on the waves of the sacred 
Ganges. The Moslem dies willingly at Mecca, 
as surest there of a speedy passage to Paradise. 
The Jew turns toward Jerusalem in his last mo- 
ments, and would depart content could his weary 
eyes but rest upon the City of Zion; and, hap- 
pier yet, could his bones be laid there, in the 
sepulchres of his fathers. And as wealthy Jews, 
to this day, import soil from the Holy Land 
wherewith to line their coffins, so, in ancient 
times, the Pisan crusaders, returning home, 
brought with them holy earth sufficient to fill 
the Campo Santo of Pisa. Less pious, but more 
exclusive, were certain wealthy men of Bristol, 
Wales, in the last century, who erected for them- 
selves, in the common burying-ground, a sepa- 
rate vault, over whose entrance was written, 
*“Quauity Vautt.” To whom old John Wes- 
ley preaching, said, ‘* My heart is much pained 
for you, and I am earnestly desirous that some 
even of you might enter the kingdom of heaven!” 

Not less various are the funeral ceremonies of 
different people. The Jews rent their garments 
in token of sadness ; but, with characteristic pru- 
dence, sometimes saved expense as well as cloth 
by tearing off but a useless corner. Also they 
threw dust upon their heads and bottled their 
tears, both customs in use among many nations 
of antiquity, lachrymatories (or tear-bottles) be- 
ing often found at the present day in old Roman 
tombs. 
thus shed and saved we are not informed; but 








Of colors, we think black the appropriate 
semblance of sorrow; but in Sweden black is 
the bridal color. Plutarch relates that mourn- 
ing women were dressed in pure white; the 
Chinese put on a coarse red hempen cloth in 
the extremity of sorrow, white being used as 
second mourning. The women of Medina out- 
wardly grieve by dyeing their hands with indigo; 
the Egyptians affect yellow, as expressing best 
the natural decay which causes their grief; and 
the Turks blue, as hinting of the sky, the home 
of the departed. 

*Tis an old proverb that ‘‘ people who cry in 
velvet always shed rose-water tears.” In the 
fifteenth century, in France, it was no slight 
labor for the quality folk to be sad; and a ‘‘ dis- 
tinguished personage” dying was like to make 
enemies of his best friends by the trouble he laid 
upon them, custom requiring that such should lie 
abed for the entire period of mourning. Thus 
a Queen of France was prostrated with grief 
for the space of an entire year after the death 
of her liege lord. Peeresses were let off cheap, 
being required to lie in bed only nine days; but 
for other five weeks these mitigated mourners 
received company seated in front of their beds 
‘*upon pieces of black cloths.” The fashions 
for mourning have changed since then, in 
France. After the Reign of Terror, with pro- 
verbial lack of veneration, the Parisians sold out 
one of the most crowded burial-places, the lead- 
en coffins were melted down, and, on the spot 
so recently consecrated to the use of the dead, 
a speculative maitre de danse established a ball- 
room. Very appropriately, a then just estab- 
lished and highly fashionable dancing club held 
its réunions here. The club was known as the 
‘*Ball of Victims ;” the qualification for mem- 
bership was the having lost some valued relative 
during the troubles just past; the motto, ‘‘ We 
dance amidst tombs ;” and, to add to the ghast- 
liness of the affair, the hair and head-dresses of 
the dancers were so arranged as to resemble the 
tonsorial preparations made for the guillotine. 

“Five languages secured not the epitaph of 
Gordianus,” exclaims Sir Thomas Browne, mor- 
alizing on the vanity of mortuary inscriptions. 
‘*Grave-stones tell truth scarce forty years. 
Generations pass while some trees stand, and 
old families last not three oaks. To be read 
by bare inscriptions, to hope for eternity by en- 
igmatical epitaphs, or first letters of our names, 


What may be the allowance of tears | to be studied by antiquaries who we were, and 


have new names given us, like many of the 


a certain Count Schimmelman was not content | mummies, are cold consolations unto the stu- 
with this temporary lachrymation over the tomb | dents of perpetuity, even by everlasting lan- ~ 


of his wife; he erected a marble statue from | guages. 


But the iniquity of oblivion blindly 


whose eyes, by an ingenious mechanical con- | scattereth her poppy, and deals with the mem- 


trivance, water was continually dropping. 


So | ory of men without distinction to merit of per- 


M. Breuno, a Frenchman, put his park in| petuity. Who can but pity the founder of the 


mourning on the death of his mother, and had | Pyramids ? 


Herostratus lives that burnt the 


barrels of ink emptied into his fountains, that | temple of Diana; he is almost lost that built it. 
these might appropriately spout in black; an | Time hath spared the epitaph of Adrian’s horse, 


affectation of affection no less touching than | confounded that of himself. 


In vain we com- 


that of the child who desired to have her doll | pute our felicities by the advantage of our good 
names, since bad have equal durations, and 


put in mourning for the death of the cat. 
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Thersites is like to live as long as Agamem- 
non.” 

*‘ Ostrich feathers, Genoa velvet, and an un- 
paralleled coffin!” exclaimed Douglas Jerrold, 
reading from the account of a grand funeral: 
‘¢ Well, when we remember what coffins hold 
at the best, such a show is rightly named ; it is 
‘lying in state,’ and nothing better.” A vast 
amount of wit is to be gathered from tomb- 
stones, and mortuary puns have long been fa- 
mous. The epitaph of the witty divine, Dr. 
Thomas Fuller, is worthy of himself — sim- 
ply, 

Fuller's earth. 

There is a professional point in the epitaph 

of the eminent barrister, Sir John Strange: 

Here lies an honest lawyer—that is Strange. 
And by what an outrageous quibble has the 
name of William Button, Esq., been handed 
down to immortality. The epitaph is to be 
seen in a church-yard near Salisbury : 

O sun, moon, stars, and ye celestial poles! 

Are graves, then, dwindled into Button-holes ? 

There is something quaint and touching in 
this epitaph of Grimaldi, the distinguished 
clown: 

Here I am. 

One of the best of this briefer kind was pro- 
posed by Jerrold, whose wit did not always wear 
so courteous a dress. Charles Knight, the 
Shakspearian critic, was the subject, and the 
words : 

Good Knight. 

Professional rivalry produced this ill-natured 
inscription for the tomb-stone of a Western ed- 
itor: 

Here lies an Editor. 
It is added that the injured man recommended 
the author to use the inscription as a motto for 
his own journal. 

Of histrionic epitaphs the best is this on one 
of Shakspeare’s actors : 

Exit Burbage. 

In a similar vein a wit gave a couplet to 
Mrs. Oldfield, the most celebrated actress of 
her day: 

This we must own in justice to her shade, 
The first bad exit Oldfield ever made. 

Something of compliment is here sacrificed 
to make the point. It is the reverse of Mal- 
colm’s Eulogy on Cawdor : 

Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving of it. 

The comedian Foote takes his turn, thus: 
Foote from his earthly stage, alas! is hurl'd; 
Death took him off, who took off all the world. 

Westminster Abbey has some notable epi- 
taphs. This, by Samuel Wesley, is on the 
monument to Butler, the author of Hudibras : 

When Butler, needy wretch! was still alive, 

No generous patron would a dinner give. 

See him, when starved to death and turned to dust, 

P d with a tal bust! 

The poet's fate is here in emblem shown: 

He asked for bread, and he received a stone. 





the poet, Thackeray’s “little French Abbé,” is 
hardly suited to a Christian church : 
Life is a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought so once, and now I know it. 
And what a defiance there is in this, on 
the monument of ‘‘that gallant soldier, Sir 
Thomas Vere :” 
When Vere sought Death, armed with his sword and 
shield, 
Death was afraid to meet him in the field; 
But when his weapons he had laid aside, 
Death, like a coward, struck him, and he died. 
The celebrated inscription, 
O Rare Ben Jonson, 
in the Poets’ Corner of the Abbey, which savors 
both of admiration and familiarity, was acci- 
dental in its origin. Aubrey, in his notice of 
‘“*Mr. Benjamin Jonson,” tells that it ‘‘ was 
done at the charge of Jack Young (afterward 
knighted), who, walking there when the grave 
was covering, gave the fellow eighteen pence to 
cut it.” 
Sir Thomas Parkins, the great wrestler, caused 
a monument to be built for himself, on which 
was a sculpture, in relief, depicting Death in 
the act of throwing Sir Thomas. The epitaph, 
which is in Latin, reads as follows: 
Here lies the chief who once threw all, 
Threwn by the conqu'ring arms of death, 
Who ne'er had given the knight a fall 
But that he found him out of breath. 
But boast not, Death! with empty pride, 
Thy strength; the day will come, when he 
Arising, with fresh breath supply’d, 
Shall vanquish time, and conquer thee. 

Miss Long was a beautiful actress of the last 
century; so short in stature that she was known 
as the Pocket Venus. Her epitaph concludes: 

Though Long, yet short; 
Though short, yet Pretty Long. 

Bancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, was a 
covetous man, and this pasquinading epitaph 
was put on him: 

Here lies his Grace, in cold clay clad, 
Who died for want of what he had. 

The reverse of this is one on Mr. James 

Worsdale, a very liberal man: 
Eager to get, but not to keep the pelf; 
A friend to all mankind, but not himself. 

Of punning epitaphs there are many on re- 
cord so execrable that it were pity to extend their 
infamy. One we may give here as illustrating 
that depraved spirit which leads some men to 
make light of the gravest subject. John Adams, 
a carrier, or porter, of Southwell (obit. 1807), 
rests with this mortuary joke upon him: 

John Adams lies here, of the parish of Southwell, 

A carrier who carried his can to his mouth well ; 

He carried so much, and he carried so fast, 

He could carry no more—so was carried at last ; 

For the liquor he drank, being too much for one, 

He could net carry off—so he's now carrion. 


Abusive epitaphs are not uncommon. School- 
men will remember one by Simonides, thus 
translated by Merivale: 


After much eating, drinking, lying, slandering, 





This couplet, on the monument to John Gay, 


Timocrean of Rhodes here rests from wandering. 
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Peter Randolph, of Oriel College, Oxford, a | 
great glutton, has gained immortality at the ex- 
pense of these lines : 

Whoe'er you are, tread softly, I entreat you, 
For if he chance to wake, be sure he'll eat you. 
John Cole died of a surfeit, and lives again 
after this fashion : 
Here lies Johnny Cole, 
Who died, on my soul, 
After eating a plentiful dinner ; 
While chewing his crust, 
He was turned into dust, 
With his crimes undigested, poor sinner. 

There are even mortuary bulls, as witness 
this, in a grave-yard near Plymouth: 

Here lie the remains of Thomas Nicols, who died in 
Philadelphia, March, 1753. Had he lived he would have 
been buried here. 

At the Old Men’s Hospital, Norwich, En- 
gland, is found the following unique eulogy : 

In Memory of Mrs. Phebe Crewe, who died May 28, 
1817, aged 77 years; 

who, during forty years’ 
practice as a midwife | 
in this city, brought into 
the world nine thousand 
seven hundred and 
thirty children. 


Of professional epitaphs there are not a few ; 
but none whose hyperbole is so overpowering as 
this, ona Spanish singer. It is found in a bury- 
ing-ground near Saragossa : 


Here lies the body of John Quebecca, precentor to my 
Lord the King. When his spirit shall enter the King- 
dom of Heaven, the Almighty will say to the Angelic 
Choir, “ Silence, ye calves! and let me hear John Que- 
becca, Precentor to my Lord the King.”’ 


In the hallowed interior of Chichester Ca- 
thedral is found the following, on an aged 
vendor of that popular English edible, the peri- 
winkle : 

Periwinks! periwinkle! was ever her cry; 
She labored to live, poor and honest to die. 
At the last day, again, how her old eyes will twinkle, 
For no more will she cry, Periwinks! periwinkle! 
Ye rich, to virtuous want regard pray give; 
Ye poor, by her example learn to live. 

Died Jan. 1786, aged 77. 

This, on a blacksmith, is found on many 
tombstones in this country as well as England ; 
it is by Hayley, the poet: 

My sledge and hammer lie declin'd, 
My bellows, too, have lost their wind ; 
My fire's extinct, my forge decay'd, 
My vice is in the dust now laid; 

My coal is spent, my iron gone, 

My nails are drove, my work is done. 

At Barnwell are found these lines, ‘“‘on an 
Inn-keeper :” 


Man's life is like a Winter's Day, 

Some only Breakfast & away; 

Others to Dinner stay & are full fed, 

The oldest man but sups & goes to bed. 

Large is his debt who lingers out the day, 

Who goes the soonest has the least to pay; 
Death is the Waiter, some few run on Tick, 
And some, alas! must pay the Bill to Nick! 
Though I owed much, I hope long trust is given, 
And truly mean to pay all debts in Heaven. 


In the cathedral yard at Winchester may be 
seen this, on an unfortunate man of war: 








Here rests in peace, a Hampshire grenadier, 
Who killed himself by drinking poor small beer, 
Soldiers, be warned by his untimely fall, 

And when you're hot drink strong, or none at all. 


This memorial having fallen into decay, it was 
restored at the expense of some officers, in 1781, 
and this couplet added: 


An honest soldier never is forgot, 
Whether he die by musquet or by pot. 


The printer also has an epitaph; and all the 
craft will allow that it is appropriate and pro- 
fessionally correct : 


Here lies a form—place no imposing stone 
To mark the head, where weary it is lain; 
‘Tis matter dead !—its mission all being done, 
To be distributed to dust again ; 
The body is but the type, at best, of man, 
Whose impress is the spirit’s deathless page ; 
Worn out, the type is thrown to pi again, 
The impression lives through an eternal age. 


Authors will steal, even for their tombstones. 
Various good-natured friends to the memory of 
Benjamin Franklin have pointed out the orig- 
inals of his celebrated typographical inscription 
for his monument : 


The Body 


oO 
BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 
Printer, 
(Like the cover of an old book, 
Its contents torn out, 
And stript of its lettering and gilding,) 
Lies here food for worms. 

Yet the work itself shall not be lost, 
For it will, as he believed, appear once more, 
In a new 
And more beautiful edition, 
Corrected and amended 


by 
The Author. 


Benjamin had doubtless looked into Mather’s 
Magnalia, where he might see something of this 
notion applied to ‘‘the great Cotton” by Mr. 
Benjamin Woodbridge, the first graduate of 
Harvard : 


A living, breathing Bible; tables where 

Both covenants, at large, engraven were; 

Gospel and law, in’s heart, had each its column; 
His head an index to the sacred volume; 

His very name a title-page; and next, 

His life a commentary on the text. 

Oh what a monument of glorious worth, 

When, in a new edition, he comes forth, 
Without errata, may we think he'll be 

In leaves and covers of eternity! 


Old Joseph Capen, minister of Topsfield, had 
also, in 1681, given John Foster, who set up the 
first printing-press in Boston, the benefit of the 
idea, in memoriam: 


Thy body, which no activeness did lack, 

Now's laid aside like an old almanac; 

But for the present only ’s out of date, 

‘Twill have at length a far more active state. 
Yea, though with dust thy body soiled be, 

Yet at the resurrection we shall see 

A fair edition, and of matchless worth, 

Free from Errata, new in Heaven set forth; 
"Tis but a word from God, the great Creator— 
It shall be done when He saith Imprimatur. 


We close our list with the pathetic inscrip- 
tion placed by an honest Illinois farmer over 
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the double grave of a span of favorite horses, { grandfather was a Dutch trader on the frontier, 
struck down by lightning, and buried in his| and had cheated the Indians out of a fortune, 
front yard : which had been increased and exalted by his 
Peace to their manes! descendants, till the fourth generation began to 
And can not better conclude this paper than in | use it ssthetically—having, as I say, all these 
these wise words of Sir Thomas Browne: ‘‘ To combined attractions, Mr. Harry Stafford had 
subsist in lasting monuments, to live in their | a sufficiently good opinion of himself, aad not 
productions, to exist in their names and predic- | presumptuously believed the young ladies of his 
ament of chimeras, was large satisfaction unto | acquaintance agreed with him—an idea that 
old expectations, and made one part of their! preserved him from any profound passion for 
Elysiums. But all this is nothing in the meta-| any one of them, and might have kept his aris- 
physics of true belief. To live indeed is to be | tocratic heart safe and sound for a lifetime, had 
again ourselves, which, being not only an hope, not this same summer brought into the sphere 
but an evidence in noble believers, ‘tis all one | of his knowledge Margaret, the orphan daugh- 
to lie in St. Innocent’s church-yard as in the/ ter of his father’s cousin. Now the aforesaid 
sands of Egypt. Ready to be any thing, in the | claims to high birth, on which Mr. Harry Staf- 
ecstasy of being ever; and as content with six | ford laid such stress in his own case, were still 
foot as with the mausoleum of Adrianus.” | more powerful in Miss Margaret’s descent, for 
| her mother—the child of a noted New England 
MARGARET—THE LAY SISTER. | Seealir—dated her ancestry quite back of the 
: . | Mayflower even, across the blue sea, into Old 
“But the mind of man hath two ports: one always . * 
oma by the entrance of manifold vanities ; the England, where Moulthrop Hall still attested, in 
other desolate and overgrowne with grasse, by which enter | quaint church and defaced monuments, the Nor- 
our charitable thoughts and divine contemplations."— | man lineage of its owners; and even a Dame 
Sen Waseus Resueen. | Margaret Moulthrop lay in sculptured sleep be- 
HERE is a satiric picturesqueness in these | side the altar, alittle stonier and more disagree- 
words. You see a calm and lightly sketched | able than nature, if the legends of her life were 
landscape; the great castle; the two gates— | true, and altogether uninterested in her name- 
one crowded with fluttering pennons, pomp, | sake and descendant in the New England she nev- 
luxury, passion, a trampled path; the other |er dreamed of. So Mr. Stafford found his equal, 
hung with ivy and paved with sward, that the | if not his superior, in aristocracy, and some- 
light feet of entering nuns never crush or sully. what in age, when he discovered this cousin. 
Harry Stafford read the passage aloud to| He had not known her as a child, for his father 
Margaret Stafford, his father’s cousin, as they | had been too busy with money-making to culti- 
sat on the door-step of the old farm-house by the vate his relations; and though a feeble inter- 
sea-side, where the Staffords for years had re-| course had been kept up between the families, 
sorted in the hot months; resolved rather to be | it was not till Margaret’s orphanage threw her 
plainly comfortable there than fashionably mis- | upon the care of her guardian, Mr. Stafford the 
erable at a watering-place. This year the un-| elder, that the relationship assumed some im- 
wonted heats of June had brought them thither | portance—enough, at least, to afford Margaret 
earlier than usual, and it was yet June when the | a home in her cousin’s family till she should 
sultry air had driven Harry and Margaret to the | have arranged her future plans. 
porch, and the rest of the family to the beach,| I can not say that Miss Stafford was either 
all watchful of the magnificent sunset, that} plain or beautiful. She had a calm face, pale 
fringe the lurid haze of an approaching storm | and expressive ; ‘‘ Decidedly high bred !”} was 
with gold, but did not flush its pearl-lined caps | Harry’s mute comment. And perhaps it was, 
with one tinge of rose, or allay the fierceness of | if ‘high bred” means refined, delicate, and no- 
the forked lightning that quivered at intervals | ble—traits, we regret to say, we have beheld 
through the massive purple clouds like a visible | adorning the wan face of a washer-woman and 








pulse of life. 

Margaret Stafford leaned against the brown | 
casement of the door-way; her white dress | 
spread its light folds over both sill and step ; | 
her eyes were raised to the storm; and at her | 
feet sat Harry, with the old volume of Raleigh | 


the wrinkles of an old nurse, but we should not 
probably acknowledge that in Mr. Stafford’s 
hearing. Besides, Margaret was well educated, 
and even, in her native phrase, ‘‘ talented ;” 
and beautiful as blonde and rosy fools may be, 
there is a spell in a face that a soul transfigures 





open on his knees, and his eyes raised also, but | quite another thing from tint, and shape, and 
not stormward. | coiffure. At least Harry Stafford thought so, 

Harry was rather above the average charac-| as he sat that night at her feet, watching the 
ter of young men in certain respects ; his nature | ‘‘ dark and intricate eyes” that looked up with 
was artistic and appreciative, his aims high, his | such fervent admiration and awe to the gather- 
theories noble, his practice—lazy! He was self-| ing strife overhead, while the last level glitter 
ish, without fixed principles; but, being hand-| of light struck across her braided hair, and 
some, well educated, and intellectual, as well! pierced its depths with golden arrows, and lit 
as aristocratic with that most intolerable of | her transparent cheek with a faint glory that 
aristocracies, the American—a sublime and | recompensed its want of bloom. She was cer- 
ever-present consciousness that his great-great-| tainly beautiful then. Harry’s artistic eye ap- 
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preciated it: the simple grace of her attitude, the 
flowing folds of her white attire, the serene curv- 
ing lips, the peculiar delicately-moulded hands, 
whose whiteness shone against a thick cluster 
of deep blue violets that they grasped, the con- 
trast of her brunette coloring with the snowy 
dress—all this fascinated him with a subtle 
charm, no less potent for her perfect uncon- 
sciousness. 

This entire forgetfulness of both him and her- 
self, that was a trait of Margaret’s direct and 
clear nature, wrought out its own respect in 
Harry. When his cousin sat, as now, absorbed 
in a sublime spectacle, or when some ardent en- 
thusiasm fired her eye, and reddened her cheek 
to more vivid beauty, and carried away her usual 
quiet in a flow of eloquent earnestness, he in- 
voluntarily drew parallels between her and the 
ladies of his wide city visiting circle, scarce 
to the advantage of the latter; and where he 
would have assailed Miss Katrina Van Vleck 
with voluble compliments, or whispered auda- 
ciously to Effie Hogeboom, or squeezed Caro- 
line Wittenhart’s dimpled hand, he was silent, 
shy, distant, and profoundly respectful to Mar- 
garet. Her very simple character ; her purity, 
truth, and unselfishness; her eminently New 
England training, that had set before her, as the 
end and aim of life, a stern regard for duty, that 
had been heightened into living and practical 
enthusiasm by the later influence of a sincere 
religious experience ; her wide knowledge, that 
was as modest in its manifestations as if it had 
been ignorance, probably more so. All these 
things, day by day, won upon Harry’s reverence 
and regard more than he knew himself, and im- 
perceptibly shook hig own self-confidence. 

To-night Margaret broke the silence. 

“What a splendid picture that sentence would 
make !” said she. 

“Ts ittrue, though, Margaret?” replied Harry. 

“Why not?” 

*¢ Because I scarce think it is universally true. 
I believe there are some minds that have but 
one gate.” 

** A good or bad gate, Harry ?” 

**Sometimes one, sometimes the other. I 
think there is only the nun’s gate to your mind, 
Margaret.” 

**You are altogether mistaken,” said she, in 
the simplest tone. ‘I have a great many 
thoughts that are not charitable or divine, cous- 
in Harry. For instance, I am fond of dress.” 

“You fond of dress, Margaret! You always 
dress with perfect plainness.” 

Margaret laughed. ‘‘ You are a man, Harry. 
Ask any woman who sces me to give you an 
opinion on my dress, and you will not quarrel 
with my words about myself.” 

**T have seen you wear nothing but white 
and gray since you came here, Margaret. I 
should have said you were dressed with strict 
economy and plainness.” 

Margaret laughed again. ‘‘ My white dresses 
are respectively linen cambric, India muslin, 
and the most delicate Swiss fabrics; my gray 





silk will nearly stand alone; and my gray tissue 
is silk also, fine and strong.” 

‘* All Greek to me.” 

**T almost wish it were to me; for I begin 
to see that I am extravagant in dress; that I 
have no right to lavish on my fastidious tastes 
money that other people need.” 

‘*The money is yours, I am sure.” 

**No, it is not mine, in one sense. It is a 
talent for which I must give account. What 
shall I say at the Judgment if any starved soul 
lays its want at my door? ‘Am I my brother's 
keeper ?’ is a cry for Cain, not for me.” 

Harry Stafford sat silent. These revelations 
of Margaret’s inner life, guided by a strict set 
of principles that he did not understand, awed 
him a little. It was as if another world lay all 
around him, in which he had no place, of which 
he had no consciousness except such as he gain- 
ed from these glimpses; and looking up, as he 
did, to the glorified height of a new life revealed 
to him through the pure and tender heart of a 
woman, he took the medium for the object, and 
passed from awe into adoration; a worship so 
tempered with passion and ardor that it assumed 
almost the aspect of a child’s love—the last 
phase of love that a man could successfully lay 
before a woman: a tacit confession of weakness 
where there should be an understood assertion 


‘of strength even in the very devotion offered. 


Love-making is the only circumstance that al- 
lows of voluntary humility and will-worship ; 
their counterparts are worse than useless here, 
real though they be. It is shadow that affects 
the dreamer, not substance; unless, indeed, he 
take to sleep-walking and run against the bed- 
post—a significant symbol, which I leave the 
reader to disinter if he chooses. 

Presently the storm blackened overhead, the 
rain dropped in slow and sullen splashes upon 
the sea. The rest of the family came from the 
beach, and Margaret, rising, dropped the soft 
folds of her dress that she had gathered up from 
the door-sill, and floated away, like a ladyin a 
reversed lily-bell, to the dark parlor, Raving 
Harry to meditate on—linen cambric, perhaps. 

So the summer passed by. Day by day Har- 
ry and Margaret rode, walked, talked together. 
He read the books she spoke of, and brought 
home to her from town new volumes, which 
they read together. Life, which had seemed 
so vapid and ashen to him in town, where he 
led the apathetic and languid existence of a 
blasé boy, not because he was blasé, but be- 
cause he thought it knowing to appear so; life 
assumed new significance ; it seemed attractive, 
interesting, vivid; full of hopes, and fears, and 
enjoyments; a thing worth having; a new bless- 
ing, which he had not even known as a possibil- 
ity; for there are two regenerations possible to 
man, one social and one spiritual: and loving 
works one; Love the other. 


Harry Stafford was, socially,a new man. He 


was not only new to himself, but to others. His 
business progressed with fresh force; pleasure 
was once more pleasant; his intellect, fed and 
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stirred to emulation by Margaret’s fine mind, 
expanded proportionately ; and his heart, warm- 
ing to one, glowed more warmly for all. His 
sisters began to love him, as the sisters of fast 
young men are not apt to love their brothers, 
with something nobler and more compliment- 
ary than instinct. The porters and under-clerks 
of his warehouse no longer slunk into the shad- 
ow of some bale or cask to get away from his 
harsh reproofs or unfeeling jests. His dogs be- 
gan to fawn on him without the piteous look of 
apprehension that even a brute can wear after 
it has been kicked and sworn at long enough. 
And his mother unconsciously resumed her old 
phrase of, ‘‘My dear boy!”—a phrase Master 
Stafford had rebelled against once as “too ba- 
byish for a grown-up fellow.” Margaret was a 
type of spring. Under her look and smile all 
sweetness and bloom seemed to bud and flour- 
ish. She had one trait of singular strength—a 
capacity of making herself loved—and not one 
of the Staffords escaped from its influence. Be- 
fore the summer began to wane they all loved 
her so well that even Patsy, the three-years 
‘*baby” of the family, clung to her with eager 
arms, and stopped her speech with kisses if ever 
she spoke of her approaching return to Maine— 
a subject equally disagreeable to all the rest. 

But even the most charming seasons depart. 
The summer fields grow dry and arid; innu- 
merable grasshoppers swarm and feed in the 
rustling grass; crickets, with shrill and appre- 
hensive notes, fill the hot air; and languid Na- 
ture drops her blossoms from her hands, and 
faints on mountain-top and hill-side, a shrivel- 
ed, tremulous shape; dying, gasping, desper- 
ate, fore-conscious of the white shroud and the 
long sleep relentlessly drawing on. 

September came. Melancholy splendors be- 
gan to adorn the forests. Here and there a 
golden bough, also here a passport into the 
place of the departed. More rarely a scarlet 
branch flickering out of the green gloom like a 
flame from the burning heart of a huge bonfire, 
token of sure destruction. One day Margaret 
and Harry had been to drive, and brought home 
as trophies the last spikes of the deep yellow 
orchis that grows by the shore in low meadows 
of boggy land or blueberry swamps. The whole- 
some glow of the exercise yet tinged Margaret’s 
face as she came down to their late dinner, with 
the fringed, orange-colored blossoms twisted into 
her dark hair and clustered on her breast. The 
day’s excessive and unnatural warmth warrant- 
ed her favorite dress, the most aerial and trans- 
parent white admissible out of a ball-room ; and 
if her mirror praised her aspect, its verdict was 
repeated by Harry Stafford’s charmed eyes. She 
was lovely that day; no fastidious artist could 
have denied it; no love-stricken man could re- 
sist it; and after dinner Harry tempted his 
fate. 

Again they sat alone upon the door-step and 
listened to the thousand pensive sounds of au- 
tumn, and the light, recurring dash of waves 
below. 








**T must really go next week,” said Marga- 
ret, speaking to herself, yet aloud. 

“‘ Margaret!” said Harry, and then he paused. 
She looked down at him ; his face was eloquent. 
A sudden shiver of distress shook her, for Har- 
ty was her cousin—no more. But she said, 
lightly, 

** Yes, I must go. It is time I had a home.” 

“Only let me make it for you, Margaret! 
Only love me, and stay with me.” 


Her face grew pale and resolute. ‘‘ No,” 
said she, ‘*‘ this can not be.” 
It was not in him easily to despair. ‘‘ Why 


not, Margaret? I love you as no man loves 
you. I am not good enough to lie at your feet, 
I know; but I am plastic in your hands—mould 
me!” 

She smiled, a little bitterly. It is so rare for 
men to know that plea and petition never are 
of use when they are not loved. And yet what 
woman does not shrink from saying, distinctly, 
**T do not love you?” But Margaret did not 
seem to shrink; with unfaltering eyes she look- 
ed at him. 

**T do not love you enough, Harry.” 

“Ts that all ?—oh, is that all? I do not de- 
spair of that. I think you will—you can—you 
must, Margaret! I love you so that you can 
not but be moved by it.” 

The slight glow faded even from her lips. 
‘*You are mistaken: a woman’s heart does 
not so deceive her. But if it soothes the ab- 
rupt truth which I thought it kindest to offer 
you, then I give you better reasons—reasons 
that would avail if I loved you. I could never 
marry a man without fixed principle—religious 
principle. I rely on no man unless he be in- 
formed by vital aid from without and above 
himself.” 

Harry’s head drooped. Sentence was pass- 
ed. The steady voice, the clear tone, the calm 
eye daunted him; but the devil of jealousy 
stirred. ‘* You love—” 

‘* Stop there !” said Margaret, with a warn- 
ing gesture of her little hand. ‘‘ Do not make 
me contemptuous. You know what you would 
say is causeless and unjust; and were it true, 
you have no right to ask such a question. It 
would be my secret.” 

He bent his face upon his hands in a real ag- 
ony. ‘Oh! why did you let me love you, 
Margaret ?” 

The words came almost unconsciously from 
his bitten lips. Margaret's eyes were calm no 
more, tears dripped from the long lashes, and 
she laid her hand lightly upon Harry’s head. 
Her yoice trembled as she spoke. 

‘* Harry, when my mother was ill she knew 
her hour was near, and two days before she 
died, heart-wrung to leave me, she gave me 
such advice as a mother gives the child she 
leaves alone; and in an anguish for my peace 
she warned me never to think of any man as a 
possible lover till, in so many words, he should 
avow himself; adding, to fasten the thought in 
my mind, while the last blush of womanly feel- 
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ing burned on her hollow cheek, that, for want 
of following that advice, she, as well as thou- 
sands of others, had shipwrecked her own heart. 
I have religiously obeyed her; though in your 
case I did not need the precept, for I have look- 
ed at you simply as a relative — as a substitute 
for the brother I have never had—have always 
longed for.” 

Harry lifted his head and looked at her. 

*¢ But, Margaret, do you think that is just to 
men—to let them go so far, to give them no 
sign of your own feeling toward them, till they 
are hopelessly committed and humiliated ?” 

Margaret’s lip curled. ‘‘If any man feels it 
a humiliation to have offered a woman his heart, 
and have her just and honest enough to refuse 
it, because she can not give love for love, then 
that man is not worth regret; he does not mer- 
it his name. And you forget that it is always 
in a man’s power to define and fix his own po- 
sition; he can ask. But what can that woman 
do who, in ignorance and simplicity, believing 
a@ man’s deeds, gives her heart and soul away 
with pure faith and fervor, and is never ratified 
in her choice by the seal of a man’s words? 
For you know as well as I do that men will de- 
liberately and consciously lead women on to love 
them, whom they have not the least idea of mar- 

ying.” 
7 *¢ And you justify a woman in doing what you 
despise in men, simply because a man can short- 
en his agony by a deadly blow, and a woman 
must endure in silence ?” 

‘** No,” said Margaret, an ironical smile lurk- 
ing about her lips at the close of his question, 
subsiding as she spoke. ‘‘I justify neither man 
nor woman in flirting; but I believe that it is 
safest and best for a woman to treat all men 
alike, and with a frank indifference, until they 
declare themselves lovers. You must yourself 
do me the justice to say that I have treated ev- 
ery gentleman who has visited the Beach this 
summer with the same cordiality and simplicity 
that I have shown you. If I admitted you more 
to my society, it was inevitable ; for I was one 
of your family, and so conducted myself.” 

Harry winced ; the serene face was fired with 
truth and pride; those soft eyes flashed with 
haughty and level rays. He said, 

“You speak candidly, Margaret; you are 
right.” 

And she went on: ‘As for giving men a 
‘deadly blow,’ as you say, one might naturally 
ask if it is not always more merciful to kill than 
to cripple, even in a fair fight. But I am not 
afraid of hurting men. One of them—one 
whose authority you will not oppose—said long 
ago, that ‘Men have died and worms have eat- 
en them, but not for love.’ Nor do I think them 
more fragile since Shakspeare’s day. And even 
if it were common, or possible, what respect or 
esteem could one have for a man so weak as to 
die of a disappointed passion? No! he is no 
man to marry, no man to regret, who dies of 
love; it is scarce endurable in the frail na- 
ture and monomaniac tendency of women. I 





speak earnestly, for I feel it. I am myself cap- 
able of a profounder love than most women; 
but could I forgive myself before God if I let 
fall his gift of life because love left it? Nor 
have I yet known the man worth dying for, or 
living for.” 

Harry was enraged, and this result Margaret 
had aimed at in speaking out so much more of 
her heart than a mere refusal required. She 
knew him well enough fully to comprehend the 
good that a burst of genuine indignation would 
do him, dispersing both sulkiness and sentiment- 
ality like the clear blast after a storm. And 
yet, though she had pulled the puppet-string, 
she recoiled into a momentary sadness at the 
result. It offended her taste and grated on her 
feeling that Harry should rise from the stone at 
her feet, and, with an air of insulted dignity, 
withdraw himself, saying as he went, 

‘*If that is your opinion of men, I have less 
to regret than I thought I had.” 

Margaret sat where he left her a long time. 
The sun went down into the sea, and paved a 
glittering highway across which went fluttering 
sails, wing and wing, like storm-weary moths, 
only none went sunward; but out of shadow 
into shade. Then the rays ceased to gild the 
sea, but all the dusky clouds above flushed with 
rose, and dappled the blue sky, and tinted the 
bluer sea with delicate reflections; and deep in 
ocean and in air the cold evening star heralded 
the moon, that now glided full-orbed from the 
east, and gave the lovely half tints of the west 
a chill and dewy aspect, till the purple of pro- 
found night enhanced every sparkling constella- 
tion, and the earth lay in pensive stillness from 
sea to shore. 

Through all the changes Margaret mused, 
but still noticed every change; and years after 
that sweet autumn night returned to her, as if in 
its procession it had been foreboding ; at length 
she too rose, and went to her room, scarcely to 
sleep, for she knew that she had hurt a dear 
heart, and she could not easily wound the mean- 
est that approached her. But to her a sense of 
duty was ever present, and deeply as she felt 
for Harry the inevitable voice within uttered, 
“Tt is right ;” and the stern echo was her best 
sleep-song. 

Early in the morning Harry left for the city, 
and Margaret did not see him again before she 
took her own departure for Maine. 

It is all very well for us to fancy that we 
manage our fellow-creatures, and with a certain 
self-satisfaction regard our power of string-pull- 
ing. But it is scarce possible, even with wood- 
en puppets, for any but their maker to so fully 
understand the springs that no unforeseen or 
evil results shall arise from the manipulation ; 
and something not unlike remorse darkened 
Margaret’s soul when, three months after, the 
papers announced to her the marriage of Harry 
Stafford and Caroline Wittenhart. Though it 
is not the custom to announce the causes of 
marriage, as it is of death, in the public record 
—possibly because the happy or unhappy cou- 
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ples might not like to own publicly that they their fire and frankness; darker they were than 
were bound together for all time by money, or , ever, and far deeper; unfathomable shadow filled 
pride, or idleness, or opportunity, or any other , them, and the melancholy lashes that shielded 
of the thousand Cupids that jostle the real ur- | their far-looking gaze drooped upon a cheek col- 
chin and steal his bow—yet Margaret read, in | orless as ever, but not now with the fair trans- 
lines invisible to others, this announcement fol- | parency of health; and her mouth showed oth- 
lowing her cousin’s name: ‘‘ Married of pique.” | er marks of some still suffering. ‘The curved 
She knew Miss Wittenhart—a gay, pretty, silly | upper lip dominated above the rosy fullness of 
girl, given to dress and dancing. Amiable, be- | the under more than nature had moulded it, or 
cause nothing ever interfered with her will; | than art would have permitted—sure hieroglyph 
sentimental, commonplace; the direct opposite | of needed and incessant self-command; and 
of herself. And she had driven Harry to this | only the rare smiles that curled those lips re- 
step. Still Margaret consoled herself. She | stored their native beauty of childlike sweetness. 
had done what seemed right at the time; and | Nor did she fail to remark even a sadder change 
once sure of that, nothing had power to trouble | in Harry. Careless, even slovenly, in his dress, 
her. She wrote a letter of congratulation to | he who had been so scrupulous, so finical once ; 
Harry, which his wife answered in a pretty and | listlessinmovement; evidently loweredin mind, 
illegible note ; and there for the present their possibly in morals, "Margaret asked herself with 
intercourse ceased. | dismay if this could be the gay and genial boy 
Margaret lived alone and quiet in the little | she had known. But the next day solved her 
village where her parents had died. The cot- | wonder, when his wife came to call on her, be- 
tage that her father had built, the moderate prop- | dizened with all the finery bad taste and money 
erty he had left, were more than enough for| could procure; draperied in laces soiled even 
her fastidious wants. The old nurse who was | beyond the legitimate dirtiness of rare lace, and 
her housekeeper, and the boy who completed the | costumed generally in a way only to be attained 
establishment, were deeply attached to their mis- | by a vulgar and unintelligent woman, with no 
tress; and all the poor about Milton for miles | home-love to refine or absorb her (for there were 
welcomed the sight of Margaret’s gray Canadi-| no children there, and the pretense of affec- 
an pony, and her cheerful face, as a sure relief | tion in her husband was long dead), and no- 
from loneliness and despondency, as well as | thing to do but to adore and adorn her fading 
from want. So she lived for four years; and | self; for Caroline Wittenhart’s beauty had been 
if in that time any thing had troubled her quiet | | the blonde fragility of an apple-blossom, and in 
she gave no expression to it; and, so far as any | | the pale face, unmeaning expression, and small 
of her friends knew, the long period had passed | features of Mrs. Stafford, beauty of a subtler 
eventless. nature than tint and outline found no place. 
After repeated refusals to join the Staffords | Her miserable aspect moved Margaret’s heart ; 
at their home, though they had many times flit- | she saw the key to Harry’s change at once, and 
ted in and out of her tiny dwelling on brief and | in the generous sympathy of her quick and no- 
gay visits, she at length promised to spend 2 ble nature she resolved to use all her strength 
winter in New York withthem; and, establishing | to remodel this unhappy household, to infuse 
one of those spinster cousins that are indispens- | life into this image of a home. And to do this, 
able to life over her domains, one bland Novem- | her first step was to gain Caroline’s confidence. 
ber day saw her safely installed in the cheerful | No very difficult task ; for whatever Margaret 
house of her guardian. Possibly the sigh that | had lost in outward beauty or in vividness, time 
Margaret breathed when the warm welcome was | had but deepened her attractive power; not the 
over, and the importunate kisses of the children | fascination of manner that hides a subtle char- 
put an end to, that she might have an hour of | acter, not the indiscriminate use of means to a 
rest before dinner, was not only a sigh of con- | selfish end—this power was only the fervent over- 
tent; possibly in that hour she confessed to her- | flowing of a true and deep heart; the sympa- 
self that there are sweeter things than solitude. thetic force of genius deepened and softened by 
Yet the sigh was not repeated, and the serene | a diviner principle, a love that ‘‘hopeth all 
composure of her face was as sweet as ever W hen | things.” 
she came down. So it came about that, even more shortly than 
In the evening Harry came in, without his | Margaret had hoped, she found a way into Car- 
wife. He was undeniably agitated to see her oline’s trust and affection, and gathered a direct 
again, but covered it with a certain jocular man- | | influence over her, almost touching in its abso- 
ner, as unlike his usual customas possible. Mar-| lute sway. To her faithful ear Caroline would 
garet was cordial and quiet; but through that have recounted even the secretest of her trou- 
long evening she caught her cousin’s eyes study- | bles, would Margaret have listened. But for- 
ing her face like a picture, and, for more than | | tunately for what little self-respect remained to 
ove reason, she was embarrassed. Changed | Mrs. Stafford, her cousin was one of those rare 
indeed she seemed to Harry. The rounded out- natures who know how to reverence the individ- 
line of cheek and brow had gone, and the shin- | uality of another soul, and protect it even against 
ing bands of dark hair could not hide the angle | its own indiscretion and impulsiveness. Only 
at her temple, or its drooping braids fill out the | from half-framed sentences that she herself cur- 
wan cheek. Her great dark blue eyes had lost ' tailed—from minute observations and careless 
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allusions—did Margaret gather a painful knowl- 
edge of the little love that was wasted between 
Harry and his wife. And even in such measure, 
little by little, with the most delicate tact and 
the purest sympathy, drawing out whatever was 
good and lovely in Caroline, shielding whatever 
was wrong and false in Harry, did she try to 
shed peace where there was discord, and beguile 
affection out of distaste. 

But’ this success was slow. If, at first, it 
pleased Mr. Stafford to see his cousin with his 
wife, and awoke in him a feeble glimmer of 
hope from such companionship, the contrast be- 





tween their two characters forced itself upon him | 


from day to day with annoying obtrusiveness. 
If they walked together, Caroline’s ill-chosen 


dress and awkward gait, her thousand deficien- | 


cies in air and manner, brought into strong re- 


lief the quiet elegance of Margaret's attire, her | 


graceful motion, her thoroughly weil-bred as- 
pect. At the breakfast table the loose golden 
curls and careless coiffure, as well as the taw- 
dry robe and soiled laces of one lady, op- 
posed the glossy braids and trim plain dress of 
the other unpleasantly enough; and even the 
shrill and vulgar tones of Mrs. Stafford seemed 
more sharp than ever responding to the vibrat- 
ing contralto voice that was one of Margaret's 
charms. 

But the winter wore on, and, by dint of both 
advice and supervision, Margaret had brought 
her cousin’s wife nearer her own sphere—at 
least, outwardly. Something like neatness and 
fitness displaced her usual finery ; her assiduous 
efforts to please him softened Harry’s heart, and 


a certain remorseful sense of shame, as well as | 


a keen pleasure, visited him when, one day in 
April, returning from the very brink of death 
with her treasure, Caroline’s first whispered 
word was, “ Please to call my baby Margaret ?” 

And the godmother went her way home al- 


most satisfied with a winter in New York—more | 


than satisfied with the brief lines of a note that 
followed her homeward, running thus: 

** Margaret, the angels in heaven rejoice over a repent- 
ing sinner. You, who are an angel on earth, can not do 
less for me ? Harry StTaFrrorp.” 

A great many times Margaret’s life had ap- 
palled her, both with past and future; but only 
they who have seen their well-beloved sitting 
clothed and in their right mind at the feet of 
God know what a thrill of self-forgetful rapture 
illuminated her whole soul now. 

Transient splendor; though enduring peace. 
Six weeks after, she was recalled to the city at 
Caroline Stafford’s wish. Recalled too late; for 
the fair, wan face was death-stiffened and the 
weak heart still when Margaret reached her; 
and another motherless Margaret wailed in the 
nursery, unconscious of its loss. 

Exhausted with watching and grief, for the 
new love had deepened till he mourned truly 
for his wife, Harry Stafford was ordered abroad; 
and the same hour that the shores of home 
slowly dropped under the horizon from his list- 
less gaze saw Margaret, with her little name- 





sake and its nurse, safely deposited in their 
Maine home; for Caroline’s last words had been 
a bequest of her child to her cousin. 

Two years went fast away. With her new 
care Margaret found no need to hurry the days 
by. If ever in her round of active benevolence 
and industry she had been lonely, that solitary 
bitterness was gone; and scarce any mother 
holds her child dearer than she held the little 
orphan that knew no other mother. 

Two years went, and Harry Stafford return- 
ed. Strengthened in health, sobered by a quiet 
grief, with a character that higher principles, 
tested and found constant, had deepened and 
refined, he was altogether a nobler man than 
the Harry Margaret had known. His first aim, 
of course, was the cottage at Milton. His child 
and his cousin were almost all that made home- 
coming dear. 

Almost useless seems the obvious result of all 
this. What sweet blue eyes, that have so far 
endured these pages, do not now begin to gleam 
with a lurking smile? 

*¢ And she married him? Did she?” 

Certain it is that Harry asked her; that the 
old love returned upon him with irresistible 
force; that once again, sitting in the door at 
sunset, he asked her to find her home with him, 
to return his deep affection. And Margaret 
answered, 

‘* Harry, I can not.” 

**Can not love me, Margaret?” 

**No; not as you cught to be loved, Harry. 
I am too old for romance; and even were it to 
return to me as dreams do sometimes return, I 
hope, I think, I should resist it. I should not 
be as happy, were I married, as I am now.” 

** Why ?” 

‘*For many and many a reason. In the first 
place, I am both sensitive and independent. 
Ask yourself if those traits are likely to make 
me a happy or submissive wife. The thousand 
harsh words, reproving looks, recriminations, 
and petty irritations, that form the staple of 
much domestic society, would cither kill or craze 
me. Peace is my element and delight. I could 
not fling it away in my sober senses. And even 
if they were to leave me, memory is sure. I 
could trust my reason, after so many years of 
trial, to be potent even against passion.” 

‘* But, Margaret, all marriage is not without 
peace and happiness. I grant that there is 
much to regret in many marriages; but you 
must own there are some that are better than 
solitude—even a solitude like yours.” 

‘** Perhaps—yes—lI believe there are. 
dare not risk it.” 

**T thought you more unselfish than that,” 
said Harry, after a little pause, with a sigh. 
‘J thought you were one of those wemen who 
could lay aside your own personal enjoyment 
for the higher blessedness of making others 
happy.” 

Margaret’s color deepened slowly; not with 
blushes, but with the stir of a new idea. She 
looked at him gravely. 


But I 
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‘That is a new aspect of the matter, Harry,” 
said she. ‘‘I have not, indeed, set it in that 
light before. To tell the truth, I have not 
thought of any one’s personality in the matter 
but my own. It never seems to me as if a man 
could suffer from losing love. I have thought 
it was a woman’s prerogative.” 

Now Harry colored. But the blush did not 
speak itself; he only resumed his plea— 

‘Think of me, then, in that light, Margaret? 
Let me wait in some glimmer of hope ?” 

‘*No,” said she, earnestly; ‘‘do not hope. 
I do not love you, Harry, except as a dear 
friend. And without love marriage is worse 
than mockery. It is sin.” 

‘*But, Margaret, love might come. Such 
things have been. It is an old, old story.” 

* Such things have been, I know—might have 
been with me. There are men, I believe, 
though I have not known them, with whom 
years of the calmest friendship might gradually 
ripen into the noblest love—a love compounded 
of trust, respect, admiration, and passion; such 
love as the world rarely sees—such as puts to 
shame the wild abandonment of girlish love that 
throws itself blindly on an object that reason 
and reflection alike despise. But, Harry, I have 
known you long enough to know that I could 
never feel so for you. It is not your fault 
nor mine; it is some vital point of character 
that abounds or lacks in one or the other of us. 
Irespect you honestly ; and if I were obliged to 
choose, I would infinitely rather marry a man I 
respected and did not love than one whom I 
loved and did not respect. Thatis, I think my 
chance of happiness would be far greater.” 

**But, Margaret, your observation of married 
life must have been one-sided. Who else thinks 
of it as you do?” 

“Hundreds of the married themselves. I 
have never had but one married woman among 
all my acquaintance advise me to tempt a like 
fate. Scores have said to me, ‘ Margaret, never 
marry.’” 

‘*'Traitors!” said Harry. 

Margaret laughed. 

‘*That is true; and I did not respect them 
at first, till I remembered that a woman’s best 
relief is often in speech; that we say a thousand 
things about ourselves and our affairs, merely 
for the relief of expression, that we could kill 
another for saying of us. And as all the obsery- 
ation I had seconded the advice I received, I 
did not blame my advisers after all. I held 
out for them the largest charity.” 

** Your Charity is a poniard; I should have 
christened it Contempt! Besides, what good 
could any legions of opifiions do when you see 
that it is only opinion? Why—if your reason- 
ing and that of your friends is correct—why is 
it that day after day, and year after year, in a 
thousand cases that, even to the eye of an un- 
prejudiced spectator, seem at least hazardous, 
do women get married? If these ideas of yours 
were prevalent or true, who would marry? 
What woman would tempt such a fate ?” 





‘*That is noargument. Women marry, and 
will marry till the world’s end because they are 
in love; and it is a fundamental principle in 
the education of every girl—her outside educa- 
tion, I mean, from books and society—that, if 
one is in love with a man, one must marry him, 
whether or no, though he should be a drunk- 
ard, or a gambler, a man without honor, or 
honesty, or religion. Though every law of God 
and nature warn her of a fatal result to herself 
and her future, yet this caprice of passion, this 
irrational impulse, is to supersede all law and 
all right. To be in love excuses and gilds folly, 
and sin, and crime! Never will women have 
their true place in life, never will any social 
regeneration find a possibility of dawn upon 
earth, till girls are taught by both precept and 
example that passion is not an ultimate reason ; 
that if there is a good reason for refusing to 
marry any man, though it should be merely 
such unfitness of character as forebodes turmoil 
in any relation, then this love is to be set brave- 
ly aside; this selfish emotion is to stand by 
and give place to right, to duty, to the good of 
others, though that good be but a contingent.” 

**You speak well,” said Harry, bitterly. 

*** He jests at scars that never felt a wound.’ 
Had you ever loved, had that granite nature of 
yours ever throbbed with a real passion, you 
would not talk so calmly of its suppression ; 
you would have compassion on a vital force 
that exceeds even duty sometimes !” 

Margaret shuddered, and was still. Harry 
turned and looked at her. Every line of the 
expressive face was rigid, and paler than the 
lily in her hair; her deep eyes were filled with 
passionate gloom; she cringed and trembled in 
the grasp of arelentlessmemory. And though 
she would have spoken, her white quivering 
lips refused to frame any word; and the strug- 
gling accent choked and panted in her beautiful 
throat. 

‘* Margaret!” exclaimed he, ignorant what 
to do or to say. 

She reached past him, and pointed to a fresh 
blown rose blooming beside the door; instinct- 
ively he stooped forward and pulled it from the 
stem. As her fingers received it, their marble 
touch chilled his own through and through. 
Hastily stripping the rose-petals she filled her 
mouth with them, as by a potent act of will. 
The strong effort of deglutition, the moistening 
of her parched tongue with their dewy coolness, 
perhaps the delicate sedative of their perfume, 
to which her pecuiiar organization was strange- 
ly sensitive, all these restored her shaken self- 
control. She spoke, and spoke calmly ; though 
her voice vibrated like the jarred chord of a 
harp, and her eyes retained their indefinable 
expression of pride and gloomy anguish. 

**T should have no right to speak of a possi- 
bility I had not tested,” said she, coldly. ‘‘ Look 
at me, Harry Stafford! Do you find no other 
handwriting than Time’s on my face? Did you 
diseern no strange footprints there when you 
met me after years of separation, and investi- 
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gated me so thoroughly, that winter in New 
York? Ido not speak from the spectators. I 
have been in the arena. I have looked death 
in the face; but, I thank God who helped me, 
I saved my soul alive! Looking back to-day 
on the shadow of Hell where I wrestled, I thank 
Him with the deepest fervency that I was not 
left to the desolations of passion; that I had 
power to refuse the evil, though it was angelic- 
ally arrayed; that I possess my soul in peace, 
when I might have been in torment.” 

Harry was silent; he could not speak. Her 
words filled him with regret and a certain awe. 
It is so rare in life that one discovers genuine 
results of the ascendency of principle over self- 
pleasing—so “few there be that walk therein”— 
that one living martyr strikes us with a reverent 
astonishment denied to the chronicled feats of 
fifty traditional ones. 

*‘But Margaret,” resumed he, presently, ‘‘if 
you gain something, do you not lose more? 
Care, protection, position; the thousand sweet- 
nesses of children’s love ; of a home and a fam- 
ily—do you despise all these ?” 

“No, no,” she answered, a mournful echo 
tinging her tones; ‘‘but as there is no gain 
without a loss, so there is no loss without a gain ; 
and the question is for me which gain is the 
purest and greatest. Besides, reflect that I have 
loved once. Women of my kind love no more. 
When the fountain dries no tributary rills can 
simulate a river-source ; and without love, as I 
said before, neither you nor I could hold it less 
than sin to marry. I have, indeed, lost that 
which is the life of most women; but I am pe- 
culiarly fitted to live alone. I have resources 
in myself, in my education, and my pursuits, 
that are sovereign remedies against solitude. 
Nor am I without affection. Children love ie, 
and cling to me; the poor around here are my 
dear and faithful friends; and friends among 
the higher in station count themselves mine. 
I believe God has given me, as a compensation 
for my solitary home, an unusual power of at- 
tracting love; and I am not only content but 
happy. I have neither censure nor petulance 
to dread when I wake in the morning. I do 
not need to seek sleep as a refuge from coldness 
and unkindness. I am not fettered by the idle 
conventional scruples that are potent with all 
men. My schemes and theories do not wither 
in the practical sneers of a lord and master. I 
lower to no man’s level day by day. I feel my | 
heart enlarge and my mind expand in compan- 
ionship with all that is noblest and best. I am 
not defiled with the touch of political squabbles, 
or stung with theological disputations. I am 





the slave of no man’s caprices; the lawful butt 
of no man’s ridicule or anger. I dare be as en- | 
thusiastic, as generous, and as peculiar as my | 
nature and my circumstances permit ; conscious | 
only of responsibility to God. And this con- 





sciousness alone consoles me for all you think 
Ilose. It is true I am far from recommending | 
oe ; ti | 
my position universally. I believe there are 
many women who can not live alone. I believe | 


the majority are in that case. You see types 
of them all about us. Look at Katrina Van 
Vleck. Handsome, industrious, silly, vain, and 
amiable, what would she have been unmarried ? 
Her beauty gone, her temper soured, her mind 
of its own tendencies growing less and less, 
But marriage saved her; if Mr. Brooks scolds 
or swears, she is equally unconcerned. Her 
rosy children, her splendid establishment, are 
enough to satisfy her. And thousands of her 
type find other like satisfactions to satisfy them 
with their lot. Indeed I believe there are some 
ideal marriages also; some that offer the high- 
est phase of which life is capable; and I know 
that in losing that highest phase I lose the great- 
est blessing of a woman’s nature: the sweetness 
of entire dependence and absolute trust; the 
strength of unshaken affection; the support of 
a higher nature; the rest of a more stable 
character; the exalting influence and aid of a 
lofty and noble intellect; the power to serve 
with every capacity of existence one human soul 
infinitely dearer to me than my own; the op- 
portunity to labor, to suffer, to endure for that 
soul’s good or pleasure ; the consciousness that 
I can never be alone, in life or death ; that ten- 
der hands will guide and guard me; that chil- 
dren’s voices will call me blessed; that I shall 
be loved on earth with the deepest devotion 
earth can offer, and waited for on the shores of 
heaven! Do you think I can be a woman and 
be ignorant or unregretful of all this? But hope 
of or capacity for such a marriage is lost to me ; 
and I make my best of that which remains for 
thousands besides as lonely as I. For their 
sakes also I rejoice to offer in my life a vivid 
proof that it is not the sole end of a woman’s 
existence to marry; that a single life is not 
necessarily lonely or miserable. Nay, that it 
may be far happier, far more useful, than many 
marriages are.” 

‘* Excellently argued,” said Harry; ‘and it 
may console you, Margaret. But what is to 
become of me ?” 

Margaret sighed to herself, but smiled at 
him. 

‘¢ Marry somebody else, Harry !” 

The garden gate slammed behind him—he 
was gone. Margaret could prophesy, without 
doubt. In another year Harry Stafford proved 
it. The curls and smiles of a Carolinian widow 
broke down all his defenses. He was again a 
married man ; and, having a retaliative wife, 
let us hope that neither party suffered passive- 
ly (if either suffered at all) from their matri- 
monial tournaments. 

The child of Caroline Wittenhart he never 
reclaimed from Margaret’s care. She lived 
and grew up under that peaceful roof in Maine 
—even was married there, incredulous reader! 
with the consent and encouragement of her 
spinster cousin ; and bids fair to have made one 
among the rare, almost ideal successes of such 
experiments. 


And Margaret still lives. Scarcely has old 


age, save with pallid kisses, invaded the serene 
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and spiritual beauty of her face. Her soft hair 
is as silken in its silver as its chestnut ever 
shone. Her eyes retain their depth of tint and 
expression, and their capacity for tears; but 
there is no gloom now in those clear and lus- 
trous orbits. Her life has been a living sacri- 
fice; her death will be a wide bereavement. 
Every where she is known hearts silently call 
her blessed. Loving and loved, full of good 
works and tender thoughts, the impersonation 
of charity in its highest sense, never had any 





soul a truer or a better friend than she. Ney- 
er had any child a forider mother than Marga- 
ret Wittenhart Stafford found in the old maid. 
Now, at least, the words of Raleigh cease to be 
true of the lay sister; for there is but one gate 
to her heart, ‘‘wherein enter her charitable 
thoughts and divine contemplations ;” and the 
nun yet lives outside the cloister to 
** Show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made” 
—even a single woman ! 








CHAPTER XLV. 


IN WHICH HARRY FINDS TWO UNCLES. 


there is one sort of men—not an uncommon 
object of satire in novels and plays—of whom I 
confess to have met with scarce any specimens 


E have all of us, no doubt, had a fine ex-| at all in my intercourse with this sinful man- 
perience of the world, and a vast variety | kind. Imean, merereligious hypocrites, preach- 
of characters have passed under our eyes; but | ing forever, and not believing a word of their 
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By this pill you may defy any evil consequences 
| from too much wine, and take your bottle of 
; port daily.” Of spiritual and bodily physic 
| who are more fond and eager dispensers than 

women? And we know that, especially a hun- 
| dred years ago, every lady in the country had 
| her still-room, and her medicine-chest, her pills, 

powders, potions, for all the village round. 

My Lady Warrington took charge of the con- 
{sciences and the digestions of her husband’s 
.' tenants and family. She had the faith and 
health of the servants’-hall inkeeping. Heaven 
can tell whether she knew how to doctor them 
rightly ; but, was it pill or doctrine, she ad- 
ministered ore or the other with equal belief 
in her own authority, and her disciples swal- 
lowed both obediently. She believed herself 
to be one of the most virtuous, self-denying, 
| wise, learned women in the world; and, din- 
| ning this opinion perpetually into the ears of 
all round about her, succeeded in bringing not 

a few persons to join in her persuasion. 

At Sir Miles’s dinner there was so fine a side- 
~ | board of plate, and such a number of men in 
| livery, that it required some presence of mind 
own sermons; infidels in broad brims onl |to perceive that the beer was of the smallest 
sables, expounding, exhorting, comminating, | which the butler brought round in the splendid 
blessing, without any faith in their own para- | tankard, and that there was but one joint of 
dise, or fear about their pandemonium. Look! mutton on the grand silver dish. When Sir 
at those candid troops of hobnails clumping to | | Miles called the King’s health, and smacked 
church on a Sunday evening ; those rustling | his jolly lips over his wine, he eyed it and the 
maid-servants in their ribbons whom the young | company as if the liquor was ambrosia. He 
apprentices follow; those little regiments of | asked Harry Warrington whether they had port 
school-boys; those trim young maidens, and | like that in Virginia? He said that was no- 
staid matrons, marching with their glistening | thing to the wine Harry should taste in Norfolk. 
prayer-books, as the chapel bell chinks yonder | He praised the wine so, that Harry almost be- 
(passing Ebenezer, very likely, where the con- | lieved that it was good, and winked into his 
gregation of umbrellas, great ‘bonnets, and pat-| own glass, trying to see some of the merits 
tens, is by this time assembled under the flaring | which his uncle perceiv ed in the ruby nectar. 
gas- -lamps). Look at those! How many of! Just as we sce in many a well-regulated fam- 
them are hypocrites, think you? Very likely | ily of this present century, the Warringtons had 
the maid-servant is thinking of her sweet-heart: | their two paragons. Of the two grown daugh- 
the grocer is casting about how he can buy that | ters, the one was the greatest beauty, the other 
parcel of sugar, and whether the County Bank | the greatest genius and angel of any younz 
will take any more of his paper: the head-| lady then alive, as Lady Warrington told Har- 
school-boy i is conning Latin verses for Monday’s| ry. The eldest, the Beauty, was engaged to 
exercise : the young scape-grace remembers that | dear Tom Claypool, the fond mother informed 
after this service and sermon there will be | her Cousin Harry in confidence. But the 
papa’s exposition at home, but that there will | second daughter, the Genius and Angel was 
be pie for supper: the clerk who calls out the | forever set upon our young friend to improve 
psalm has his daughter in trouble, and drones | his wits and morals. She sang to him at the 
through his responses scarcely aware of their | harpsichord—rather out of tune for an angel, 
meaning: the very moment the parson hides | Harry thought ; she was ready with advice, in- 
his face on his cushion he may be thinking of | struction, conversation—with almost too much 
that bill which is coming due on Monday. [instruction and advice, thought Harry, who 
These people are not heavenly -minded; they | would have far preferred the society of ‘the lit- 
are of the world, worldly, and have not yet got | tle cousin who reminded him of Fanny Mount- 
their feet off of it; but they are not hypocrites, |ain at home. But the last-mentioned young 
look you. Folks have their religion in some | maiden, after dinner retired to her nursery com- 
handy mental lock-up, as it were—a valuable | monly. Beauty went off on her own avocations; 
medicine, to be taken in ill-health; and a man | Mamma had to attend to her poor or write her 
administers his nostrum to his neighbor, and | voluminous letters; Papa dozed in his arm- 
recommends his private cure for the other’s com- | chair; and the Genius remained to keep her 
plaint. ‘‘My dear madam, you have spasms ? | young cousin company. 
You will find these drops infallible!” ‘* You | The calm of the house somehow pleased the 
have been taking too much wine, my good Sir? | young man, and he liked to take refuge there 
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away from the riot and dissipation in which he | thrifts and the vain world? But ‘tis not yet 
ordinarily lived. Certainly no welcome could | too late. We must reclaim thee, dear Harry! 
be kinder than that which he got. ‘The doors| Mustn’t we, Sir Miles? Mustn’t we, Dora? 
were opened to him at all hours. If Flora was | | Mustn’t we, Flora?” 
not at home, Dora was ready to receive him. The three ladies all look up to the ceiling. 
Ere many days’ acquaintance, he and his little | They will reclaim the dear prodigal. It is 
Cousin Miles had been to have a galloping- | which shall reclaim him most. Dora sits by 
match in the Park, and Harry, who was kind | and watches Flora. As for mamma, when the 
and generous to every man alive who came near | girls are away, she talks to him more and more 
him, had in view the purchase of a little horse | seriously, more and more tenderly. She will 
for his cousin, far better than that which the boy | be a mother to him in the absence of his own 
rode, when the circumstances occurred which | admirable parent. She gives him a hymn-book. 
brought all our poor Harry’s coaches and horses | She kisses him on the forehead. She is actu- 
to a sudden break-down. j; ated by the purest love, tenderness, religious 
Though Sir Miles Warrington had imagined | regard, toward her dear, wayward, wild, amia- 
Virginia to ve an island, the ladies were much bie nephew. 
better instructed in geography, and anxious to| While these sentimentalities were going on, 
hear from Harry all about his home and his| it is to be presumed that Mr. Warrington kept 
native country. He, on his part, was not averse | his own counsel bout his affairs out-of-doors, 
to talk about it. He described to them the | which we have secn were in the very worst con- 
length and breadth of his estate; the rivers| dition. He who had been favored by fortune 
which it coasted; the produce which it bore. | for so many weeks was suddenly deserted by 
He had had with a friend a little practice of | her, and a few days had served to kick down 
surveying in his boyhood. He made a map of | all his heap of winnings. Do we say that my 
his county, with some fine towns here and there, | Lord Castlewood, his own kinsman, had dealt 
which, in truth, were but log-huts (but, for the | unfairly by the young Virginian, and in the 
honor of his country, he was desirous that they | course of a couple of afternoons’ closet practice 
should wear as handsome a look as possible). | | had robbed him? We would insinuate nothing 
Here was Potomac; here was James River: | so disrespectful to his lordship’s character; but 
here were the wharves whence his entinee had won from Harry every shilling which 
ships and tobacco were brought to the sea. properly belonged to him, and would have 
truth, the estate was as large as a county. He | played him for his reversions but that the young 
did not brag about the place overmuch. To see} man flung up his hands when he saw himself so 
the handsome young fellow, in a fine suit of vel- | far beaten, and declared that he must continue 
vet and silver-lace, making his draught, point-| the battle no more. Remembering that there 
ing out this hill and that forest or town, you | still remained a spar out of the wreck, as it 
might have imagined him a traveling prince de- | were—that portion which he had set aside for 
scribing the realms of the queen his mother. | poor Sampson—Harry ventured it at the gam- 
He almost fancied himself to be so at times. | ing-table; but that last resource went down 
He had miles where gentlemen in England had | along with the rest of Harry’s possessions, and 
acres. Not only Dora listened, but the beau-| Fortune fluttered off in the storm, leaving the 
teous Flora bowed her fair head and heard him | luckless adventurer almost naked on the shore. 
with attention. Why, what was young Tom} When a man is young and generous and 
Claypool, their brother baronet’s son in Nor-| hearty the loss of money scarce afilicts him. 
folk, with his great boots, his great voice, and | Harry would sell his horses and carriages, and 
his heirdom to a poor five thousand acres, com- diminish his train of life. If he wanted imme- 
pared to this young American prince and charm- | diate supplies of money, would not his Aunt 
ing stranger? Angel as she was, Dora began to} Bernstein be his banker, or his kinsman who 
lose her angelic temper and to twit Flora for a| had won so much from him, or his kind Uncle 
flirt. Claypool, in his red waistcoat, would sit} Warrington and Lady Warrington, who were 
dumb before the splendid Harry in his ruffles | always talking virtue and benevolence, and de- 
and laces, talking of March and Chesterfield, | claring that they loved him asason? He would 
Selwyn and Bolingbroke, and the whole com-| call upon these, or any one of them whom he 
pany of Macaronis. Mamma began to love| might choose to favor, at his leisure; mean- 
Harry more and more asa son. She was anx-| while, Sampson’s story of his landlord’s distress 
ious about the spiritual welfare of those poor| touched the young gentleman, and, in order to 
Indians, of those poor negroes in Virginia. | raise a hasty supply for the clergyman, he car- 
What could she do to help dear Madam Es- | ried off all his trinkets to a certain pawnbroker’s 
mond (a precious woman, she knew!) in the} shop in St. Martin’s Lane. 
good work? She had a serious butler and} Now this broker was a relative or partner of 
housekeeper: they were delighted with the| that very Mr. Sparks of Tavistock Street from 
spiritual behavior and sweet musical gifts of | whom Harry had purchased—purchased, did we 
Gumbo. say ?—no; taken the trinkets which he had in- 
‘*Ah! Harry, Harry! you have been a sad | tended to present to his Oakhurst friends; and 
wild boy! Why did you not come sooner to| it chanced that Mr. Sparks came to visit his 
us, Sir, and not lose your time among the spend-| brother tradesman very soon after Mr. Warring- 
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ton had disposed of his goods. Recognizing im- 
mediately the little enameled diamond-handled 
repeater which he had sold to the Fortunate 
Youth, the jeweler broke out into expressions 
regarding Harry which I will not mention here, 
being already accused of speaking much too 
plainly. A gentleman who is acquainted with 
a pawnbroker, we may be sure, has a bailiff or 
two among his acquaintances ; and those bailiffs 
have followers who, at the bidding of the im- 
partial Law, will touch with equal hand the 
fiercest captain’s epaulet or the finest Macaro- 
ni’s shoulder. The very gentlemen who had 
seized upon Lady Maria at Tunbridge were set 
upea hercousin in London. They easily learned 
from the garrulous Gumbo that his honor was at 
Sir Miles Warrington’s house in Hill Street, and 
while the black was courting Mrs. Lambert’s 
maid at the adjoining mansion, Mr. Costigan 
and his assistant lay in wait for poor Harry, 
who was enjoying the delights of intercourse 
with a virtuous family circle assembled round 
his aunt’s table. Never had Uncle Miles been 
more cordial, never had Aunt Warrington been 
more gracious, gentle, and affectionate; Flora 
looked unusually lovely, Dora had been more 
than ordinarily amiable. At parting my lady 
gave him both her hands, and called benedic- 
tions from the ceiling down upon him. Papa 
had said in his most jovial manner, “‘ Hang it, 
nephew! when I was thy age I should have 
kissed two such fine girls as Do and Flo ere 
this, and my own flesh and blood too! Don’t 
tell me! I should, my Lady Warrington! 
QOdds-fish! ’tis the boy blushes, and not the 
girls, I think—I suppose they are used to it. 
He! he!” 

“ Papa!” cry the virgins. 

‘¢ Sir Miles!” says the august mother at the 
same instant. 

** There, there,” says papa; ‘‘a kiss won't 
do no harm, and won't tell no tales: will it, 
nephew Harry?” I suppose, during the utter- 
ance of the above three brief phrases, the harm- 
less little osculatory operation has taken place, 
and blushing Cousin Harry has touched the 
damask cheek of Cousin Flora and Cousin Dora. 

As he goes down stairs with his uncle, mam- 
ma makes a speech to the girls, looking, as 
usual, up to the ceiling, and saying, ‘‘ What 
precious qualities your poor dear cousin has! 
What shrewdness mingled with his simplicity, 
and what a fine genteel manner—though upon 
mere worldly elegance I set little store. What 
a dreadful pity to think that such a vessel should 
ever be lost! We must rescue him, my loves. 
We must take him away from those wicked 
companions, and those horrible Castlewoods— 
not that I would speak ill of my neighbors. But 
I shall hope, I shall pray that he may be res- 
cued from his evil courses!” and again Lady 
Warrington eyes the cornice in a most determ- 
ined manner, as the girls wistfully look toward 
the door behind which their interesting cousin 
has just vanished. 

His uncle will go down stairs with him. 





He calls “‘ God bless you, my boy!” most affec- 
tionately; he presses Harry’s hand, and repeats 
his valuable benediction at the door. As it 
closes,- the light from the hall within having 
sufficiently illuminated Mr. Warrington’s face 
and figure, two gentlemen, who have been stand- 
ing on the opposite side of the way, advance 
rapidly, and one of them takes a strip of paper 
out of his pocket, and, putting his hand upon 
Mr. Warrington’s shoulder, declares him his 
prisoner. A hackney-coach is in attendance, 
and poor Harry goes to sleep in Chancery Lane. 

Oh, to think that a Virginian prince’s back 
should be slapped by a ragged bailiff’s follower! 
that Madam Esmond’s son should be in a spong- 
ing-house in Cursitor Street! I do not envy 
our young prodigal his rest on that dismal night. 
Let us hit him now he is down, my beloved 
young friends. Let us imagine the stings of 
remorse keeping him wakeful on his dingy pil- 
low; the horrid jollifications of other hardened 
inmates of the place ringing in his ears from 
the room hard by, where they sit boozing; the 
rage and shame and discomfiture. No pity on 
him, I say, my honest young gentlemen, for 
you, of course, have never indulged in extrava- 
gance or folly, or paid the reckoning of remorse. 

















CHAPTER XLVI. 
CHAINS AND SLAVERY. 


Remorse for past misdeeds and follies Harry 
sincerely felt, when he found himself a prisoner 
in that dismal lock-up house, and wrath and 
annoyance at the idea of being subjected to the 
indignity of arrest; but the present unpleasant- 
ry he felt sure could only be momentary. He 
had twenty friends who would release him from 
his confinement: to which of them should he 
apply, was the question. Mr. Draper, the man 
of business, who had been so obsequious to him: 
his kind uncle, the baronet, who had offered to 
make his house Harry’s home, who loved him 
as a son: his Cousin Castlewood, who had won 
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such large srms from him: his noble friends at 
the Chocolate House, his good Aunt Bernstein 
—any one of these Harry felt sure would give 
him a help in his trouble, though some of the 
relatives, perhaps, might administer to him a 
little scolding for his imprudence. The main 
point was, that the matter should be transacted 
quietly, for Mr. Warrington was anxious that 
as few as possible of the public should know how 
a gentleman of his prodigious importance had 
been subject to such a vulgar process as an ar- 
rest. As if the public does not end by knowing 
every thing it cares to know. As if the dinner 
I shall have to day, and the hole in the stocking 
which I wear at this present writing, can be 
kept a secret from some enemy or other who 
has a mind to pry it out—though my boots are 
on, and my door was locked when I dressed 
myself! I mention that hole in the stocking 
for sake of example merely. The world can 
pry out every thing about us which it has a 
mind to know. But then there is this consola- 
tion, which men will never accept in their own 
cases, that the world doesn’t care. Consider 
the amount of scandal it has been forced to hear 
in its time, and how weary and b/asé it must be 
of that kind of intelligence. You are taken to 
prison, and fancy yourself indelibly disgraced ? 
You are bankrupt under odd circumstances? 
You drive a queer bargain with your friends 
and are found out, and imagine the world will 
punish you? Pshaw! Your shame is only van- 
ity. Go and talk to the world as if nothing had 
happened, and nothing Aas happened. Tumble 
down; brush the mud off your clothes; appear 
with a smiling countenance, and nobody cares. 
Do you suppose Society is going to take out its 
pocket-handkerchief and be inconsolable when 
when you die? Why should it care very much, 
then, whether your worship graces yourself or 
disgraces yourself? Whatever happens it talks, 
meets, jokes, yawns, has its dinner pretty much 
as before. Therefore don’t be so conceited about 
yourself as to fancy your private affairs of so 
much importance, mi fii. Whereas Mr. Harry 
Warrington chafed and fumed as though all the 
world was tingling with the touch of that hand 
which had been laid on his sublime shoulder. 
**A pretty sensation my arrest must have 
created at the club!” thought Harry. ‘‘I sup- 
pose that Mr. Selwyn will be cutting all sorts 
of jokes about my misfortune, plague take him! 
Every body round the table will have heard of 
it. March will tremble about the bet I have 
with him; and, faith, *twill be difficult to pay 
him when I lose. They will all be setting up 
a whoop of congratulation at the Savage, as 
they call me, being taken prisoner. How shall 
I ever be able to appear in the world again? 
Whom shall I ask to come to my help? No,” 
thought he, with his mingled acuteness and sim- 
plicity, ‘‘I will not send, in the ti-st instance, 
to any of my relations or my noble friends at 
White’s. I will have Sampson’s counsel. He 
has often been in a similar predicament, and 
will know how to advise me.” Accordingly, as 





soon as the light of dawn appeared, after an al- 
most intolerable delay—for it seemed to Harry 
as if the sun had forgotten to visit Cursitor 
Street in his rounds that morning—and as soon 
as the inmates of the house of bondage were 
stirring, Mr. Warrington dispatched a messen- 
ger to his friend in Long Acre, acquainting the 
Chaplain with the calamity just befallen him, 
and beseeching his reverence to give him the 
benefit of his advice and consolation. 

Mr. Warrington did not know, to be sure, 
that to send such a message to the parson was 
as if he said, ‘‘I am fallen among the lions. 
Come down, my dear friend, into the pit with 
me.” Harry very likely thought Sampson’s dif- 
ficulties were over; or, more likely still, was so 
mueh engrossed with his own affairs and per- 
plexities as to bestow little thought upon his 
neighbor’s. Having sent off his missive the 
captive’s mind was somewhat more at ease, and 
he condescended to call for breakfast, which 
was brought to him presently. ‘The attendant, 
who served him with his morning repast, asked 
him whether he would order dinner, or take his 
meal at Mrs. Bailiff’s table with some other 
gentlemen? No. Mr. Warrington would not 
order dinner. He should quit the place before 
dinner-time, he informed the chamberlain who 
waited on him in that grim tavern. The man 
went away, thinking, no doubt, that this was 
not the first young gentleman who had an- 
nounced that he was going away ere two hours 
were over. ‘‘ Well, if your honor does stay, 
there is good beef and carrot at two o’clock,” 
says the skeptic, and closes the door on Mr. 
Harry and his solitary meditations. 

Harry’s messenger to Mr. Sampson brought 
back a message from that gentleman to say that 
he would be with his patron as soon as might 
be: but ten o’clock ciime, eleven o’clock, noon, 
and no Sampson. No Sampson arrived, but 
about twelve Gumbo, with a portmanteau of 
his master’s clothes, who flung himself, roaring 
with grief, at Harry’s feet: and with a thou- 
sand vows of fidelity, expressed himself ready 
to die, to sell himself into slavery over again, 
to do any thing to rescue his beloved Master 
Harry from this calamitous position. Harry 
was touched with the lad’s expressions of affee- 
tion, and told him to get up from the ground 
where he was groveling on his knees, embracing 
his master’s. ‘‘ All you have to do, Sir, is to 
give me my clothes to dress, and to hold your 
tongue about this business. Mind you, not a 
word, Sir, about it to any body!” says Mr. 
Warrington, severely. 

“Oh no, Sir, never to nobody !” says Gumbo, 
looking most solemnly, and proceeded to dress 
his master carefully, who had need of a change 
and a toilet after his yesterday’s sudden capture, 
and night’s dismal rest. Accordingly Gumbo 
flung a dash of powder in Harry’s hair, and ar- 
rayed his master carefully and elegantly, so 
that he made Mr. Warrington look as fine and 
splendid as if he had been stepping into his 
chair to go to St. James’s. 
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Indeed all that love and servility could do 
Mr. Gumbo faithfully did for his master, for 
whom he had an extreme regard and attach- 
ment. But there were certain things beyond 
Gumbo’s power. He could not undo things 
which were done already; and he could not 
help lying and excusing himself when pressed 
upon points disagreeable to himself. The lan- 
guage of slaves is lies (I mean black slaves and 
white). The creature slinks away and hides 
with subterfuges, as a hunted animal runs to 
his covert at the sight of man, the tyrant and 
pursuer. Strange relics of feudality and con- 
sequence of our ever-so-old social life! Our 
domestics (are they not men, too, and breth- 
ren?) are all hypocrites before us. They nev- 
er speak naturally to us, or the whole truth. 
We should be indignant; we should say, con- 
found their impudence; we should turn them 
out of doors if they did. But quo me rapis? 
Oh, my unbridled hobby ? 

Well, the truth is, that as for swearing not 
to say a word about his master’s arrest—such 
an oath as that was impossible to keep; for, 
with a heart full of grief indeed, but with a 
tongue that never could cease wagging, brag- 
ging, joking, and lying, Mr. Gumbo had an- 
nounced the woeful circumstance to a prodigious 
number of his acquaintances already, chiefly 
gentlemen of the shoulder-knot and worsted- 
lace. We have seen how he carried the news 
to Colonel Lambert’s and Lord Wrotham’s serv- 
ants: he had proclaimed it at the footman’s 
club, to which he belonged, and which was fre- 
quented by the gentlemen of some of the first 
nobility. He had subsequently condescended 
to partake of a mug of ale in Sir Miles War- 
rington’s butler’s room, and there had repeated 
and embellished the story. Then he had gone 
off to Madame Bernstein’s people, with some 
of whom he was on terms of affectionate inter- 
course, and had informed that domestic circle 
of his grief: and, his master being captured, 
and there being no earthly call for his personal 
services that evening, Gumbo had stepped up 
to Lord Castlewood’s, and informed the gentry 
there of the incident which had just come to 
pass. So when, laying his hand on his heart, 
and with gushing floods of tears, Gumbo says, 
in reply to his master’s injunction, ‘‘Oh no, 
master, nebber to nobody !” we are in a condi- 
tion to judge of the degree of credibility which 
ought to be given to the lad’s statement. 

The black had long completed his master’s 
toilet; the dreary breakfast was over; slow as 
the hours went to the prisoner, still they were 
passing, one after another, but no Sampson 
came in accordance with the promise sent in 
the morning. At length, some time after noon, 
there arrived, not Sampson, but a billet from 
him, sealed with a moist wafer, and with the 
ink almost yet wet. The unlucky divine’s letter 
ran as follows: 


Oh, Sir, dear Sir, I have done all that a man 
can at the command, and in the behalf of, his 





patron! You did not know, Sir, to what you 
were subjecting me, did you? Else, if I was to 
go to prison, why did I not share yours, and 
why am-I in a lock-up house three doors off? 

Yes. Such is the fact. As I was hastening 
to you, knowing full well the danger to which 
I was subject—but what danger will I not af- 
front at the call of such a benefactor as Mr. 
Warrington hath been to me ?—I was seized by 
two villains who had a writ against me, and 
who have lodged me at Naboth’s, hard by, and 
so close to your honor that we could almost 
hear each other across the garden walls of the 
respective houses where we are confined. 

I had much and of importance to say, which 
I do not care to write down on paper, regard- 
ing your affairs. May they mend! May my 
cursed fortunes, too, better themselves, is the 
prayer of 

Your honor’s afflicted Chaplain in Ordinary, 

J. 5S. 


And now, as Mr. Sampson refuses to speak, 
it will be our duty to acquaint the reader with 
those matters whereof the poor Chaplain did 
not care to discourse on paper. 

Gumbo’s loquacity had not reached so far as 
Long Acre, and Mr. Sampson was ignorant 
of the extent of his patron’s calamity until he 
received Harry’s letter and messenger from 
Chancery Lane. The diviné was still ardent 
with gratitude for the service Mr. Warrington 
had just conferred on him, and eager to find 
some means to succor his distressed patron. 
He knew what a large sum Lord Castlewood 
had won from his cousin, had dined in company 
with his lordship on the day before, and now 
ran to Lord Castlewood’s house with a hope of 
arousing him to some pity for Mr. Warrington. 
Sampson made a very eloquent and touching 
speech to Lord Castlewood about his kinsman’s 
misfortune, and spoke with a real kindness and 
sympathy, which, however, failed to touch the 
nobleman to whom he addressed himself. 

My lord peevishly and curtly put a stop to the 
Chaplin’s passionate pleading. ‘Did I not tell 
you, two days since, when you came for money, 
that I was as poor as a beggar, Sampson,” said 
his lordship, ‘‘ and has any body left me a for- 
tune since? The little sum I won from my 
cousin was swallowed up by others. I not only 
can’t help Mr. Warrington, but, as I pledge you 
my word, not being in the least aware of his 
calamity, I had positively written to him this 
morning to ask him to help me?” And a letter 
to this effect did actually reach Mr. Warring- 
ton from his lodgings, whither it had been dis- 
patched by the penny-post. 

*“*T must get him money, my lord. I know 
he had scarcely any thing left in his pocket after 
relieving me. Were I to pawn my cassock and 
bands, he must have money,” cried the Chap- 
lain. 


“Amen. Go and pawn your bands, your 


cassock, any thing you please. Your enthusiasm 
does you credit,” said my lord, and resumed the 
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reading of his paper—while, in the deepest de- 
spondency, poor Sampson left him. 

My Lady Maria meanwhile had heard that 
the Chaplain was with her brother, and con- 
jectured what might be the subject on which 
they had been talking. She seized upon the 
parson as he issued from out his fruitless inter- 
view with my lord. She drew him into the 
dining-room ; the strongest marks of grief and 
sympathy were in her countenance. ‘‘ ‘Tell me, 
what is this has happened to Mr. Warrington ?” 
she asked. 

“Your ladyship, then, knows?” asked the 
Chaplain. 

**Have I not been in mortal anxiety ever 
since his servant brought the dreadful news last 
night ?” asked my lady. “We had it as we 
came from the Opera—from my Lady Yar- 
mouth’s box — my lord, my Lady Castlewood, 
and I.” 

** His lordship, then, did know ?” continued 
Sampson. 

‘** Benson told the news when we came from 
the play-house to our tea,” repeats Lady Maria. 

The Chaplain lost all patience and temper at 
such duplicity. ‘‘This is too bad,” he said, 
with an oath; and he told Lady Maria of the 
conversation which he had just had with Lord 
Castlewood, and of the Jatter’s refusal to succor 
his cousin, after winning great sums of money 
from him, and with much eloquence and feel- 
ing of Mr. Warrington’s most generous behav- 
ior to himself. 

Then my Lady Maria broke out with a series 
of remarks regarding her own family, which 
were by no means complimentary to her own 
kith and kin. Although not accustomed to tell 
truth commonly, yet, when certain families fall 


out, it is wonderful what a number of truths | 


they will tell about one another. With tears, 
imprecations, I do not like to think how much 
stronger language, Lady Maria burst into a furi- 
ousand impassioned tirade, in which she touched 
upon the history of almost all her noble family. 
‘She complimented the men and the ladies alike ; 
she shrieked out interrogatories to Heaven, in- 
quiring why it had made such— (never mind 
what names she called her brothers, sisters, un- 
cles, aunts, parents); and, emboldened with 
wrath, she dashed at her brother’s library-door, 
so shrill in her ontcries, so furious in her de- 
meanor, that the alarmed Chaplain, fearing the 
scene which might ensue, made for the street. 

My lord, looking up from the book or other 
occupation which engaged him, regarded the 
furious woman with some surprise, and selected 
a good strong oath to fling at her, as it were, 
and check her onset. 

But, when roused, we have seen how coura- 
geous Maria could be. Afraid as she was or- 
dinarily of her brother, she was not in a mood 
to be frightened now by any language of abuse 
or sarcasm at his command. 

**So, my lord!” she called out; ‘‘ you sit 
down with him in private to cards, and pigeon 
him! You get the poor boy’s last shilling, and 


you won’t give him a guinea out of his own 
winnings now he is penniless!” 

“So that infernal Chaplain has been telling 
tales!” says my lord. 

“Dismiss him: do! Pay him his wages, 
and let him go—he will be glad enough!” cries 
Maria. 

‘*I keep him to marry one of my sisters, in 
case he is wanted,” says Castlewood, glaring at 
her. 

‘* What can the women be in a family where 
there are such men?” says the lady. 

‘“* Effectivement !” says my lord, with a shrug 
of his shoulder. 

‘* What can we be, when our fathers and 
| brothers are what they are? We are bad 

enough, but what are you? I say, you neither 

| have courage—no, nor honor, nor common feel- 
ling. As your equals won't play with you, my 
| Lord Castlewood, you must take this poor lad 
| out of Virginia, your own kinsman, and pigeon 
him! Qh, it’s a shame—a shame!” 

‘*We are all playing our own game, I sup- 

pose. Haven't you played and won one, Maria? 
|Is it you that are squeamish all of a sudden 
|about the poor lad from Virginia? Has Mr. 
Harry cried off, or has your ladyship got a bet- 
ter offer?” cried my lord. ‘If you won’t have 
him, one of the Warrington girls will, I prom- 
ise you; and the old Methodist woman in Hill 
Street will give him the choice of either. Are 
you a fool, Maria Esmond? A greater fool, I 
| mean, than in common ?” 

**T should be a fool if I thought that either 
| of my brothers could act like an honest man. 
Eugene!” said Maria. ‘‘I am a fool to expect 
that you will be other than you are; that if you 
find any relative in distress, you will help him; 
that if you can meet with a victim you won't 
fleece him.” 

“Fleece him! Pshaw! What folly are you 
talking! Have you not seen, from the course 
which the lad has been running for months past, 
how he wouldend? If I had not won his money 
some other would. I never grudged thee thy 
little plans regarding him. Why shouldst thou 
fly in a passion because I have just put out my 
|hand to take what he was offering to all the 
| world? I reason with you, I don’t know why, 
| Maria. Youshould be old enough to understand 
|reason, at any rate. You think this money be- 
| longed of right to Lady Maria Warrington and 
jher children? I tell you that in three months 
| more every shilling would have found its way to 
| White’s macco-table, and that it is much better 

spent in paying my debts. So much for your 
ladyship’s anger, and tears, and menaces, and 
| naughty language. See! I ama good brother, 
| and repay them with reason and kind words.” 
| ‘* My good brother might have given a little 
more than kind words to the lad from whom he 
| has just taken hundreds,” interposed the sister 
of this affectionate brother. 

‘Great Heavens, Maria! Don’t you see that 
even out of this affair, unpleasant as it seems, 
a clever woman may make her advantage,” 
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cries my lord. Maria said she failed to compre- 
hend. 

* Asthus. I name no names; I meddle in 
no person’s business, having quite enough to do 
to manage my own cursed affairs. But sup- 
pose I happen to know of a case in another fam- 
ily which may be applicable to ours. It is this. 
A green young lad, of tolerable expectations, 
comes up from the country to his friends in town 
—never mind from what country: never mind 
to what town. An elderly female relative, who 
has been dragging her spinsterhood about these 
how many years shall we say? extorts a prom- 
ise of marriage from my young gentleman, never 
mind on what conditions.” 

*€ My lord, do you want to insult your sister 
as well as to injure your cousin?” asks Maria. 

** My good child, did I say a single word about 
fleecing, or cheating, or pigeoning, or did I fly 
into a passion when you insulted me? I know 
the allowance that must be made for your tem- 
per and the natural folly of your sex. I say, 
I treated you with soft words—I go on with my 
story. The elderly relative extracts a promise 
of marriage from the young lad, which my gen- 
tleman is quite unwilling to keep. No, he won’t 
keep it. He is utterly tired of his elderly rela- 
tive: he will plead his mother’s refusal ; he will 
do any thing to get out of his promise.” 

**Yes; if he was one of us Esmonds, my Lord 
Castlewood. But this is a man of honor we are 
speaking of,” cried Maria, who, I suppose, ad- 
mired truth in others, however little she saw it 
in her own family. 

**T do not contradict either of my dear sister’s 
remarks. One of us would fling the promise to 
the winds, especially as it does not exist in writ- 
ing.” 

‘* My lord!” gasps out Maria. 

“Bah! Iknow all. That little coup of Tun- 
bridge was played by the Aunt Bernstein with 
excellent skill. The old woman is the best man 
of our family. While you were arrested, your 
boxes were searched for the Mohock’s letters to 
you. When you were let loose, the letters had 
disappeared, and you said nothing, like a wise 
woman, as you are sometimes. You still hank- 
er after your Cherokee. Soit. A woman of 
your mature experience knows the value of a 
husband. What is this little loss of two or three 
hundred pounds ?” 

**Not more than three hundred, my lord?” 
interposes Maria. 

‘Eh! never mind a hundred or two, more 
orless. What is this loss at cards? A mere 
bagatelle! You are playing for a principality. 
You want your kingdom in Virginia; and if 
you listen to my opinion, the little misfortune 
which has happened to your swain is a piece of 
great good fortune to you.” 

**]T don’t understand you, my lord.” 

“ Cest possible; but sit down, and I will ex- 
plain what I mean in a manner suited to your 
capacity.” And so Maria Esmond, who had 
advanced to her brother like a raging lion, now 
sate down at his feet like a gentle lamb. 





Madame de Bernstein was not a little moved 
at the news of her nephew’s arrest, which Mr. 
Gumbo brought to Clarges Street on the night 
of the calamity. She would have cross-ex- 
amined the black, and had further particulars 
respecting Harry’s mishap; but Mr. Gumbo, 
anxious to carry his intelligence to other quar- 
ters, had vanished when her ladyship sent 
for him. Her temper was not improved by 
the news, or by the sleepless night which she 
spent. I do not envy the dame de compagnie 
who played cards with her, or the servant who 
had to lie in her chamber. An arrest was an 
everyday occurrence, as she knew very well as 
a woman of the world. Into what difficulties 
had her scape-grace of a nephew fallen? How 
much money should she be called upon to pay 
to release him? And had he run through all 
hisown? Provided he had not committed him- 
self very deeply, she was quite disposed to aid 
him. She liked even his extravagances and 
follies. He was the only being in the world on 
whom, for long, long years, that weary woman 
had been able to bestow a little natural affec- 
tion. So, on their different beds, she and Har- 
ry were lying wakeful together; and quite early 
in the morning the messengers which each sent 
forth on the same business may have crossed 
each other. 

Madame Bernstein’s messenger was dispatch- 
ed to the chambers of her man of business, Mr. 
Draper, with an order that Mr. D. should as- 
certain for what sums Mr. Warrington had been 
arrested, and forthwith repair to the Baroness. 
Draper’s emissaries speedily found out that Mr. 
Warrington was locked up close beside them, 
and the amount of detainers against him so far. 
Were there other creditors, as no doubt there 
were, they would certainly close upon him when 
they were made acquainted with his imprison- 
ment. 

To Mr. Sparks, the jeweler, for those un- 
lucky presents, so much; to the landlord in 
Bond Street, for board, fire, lodging, so much ; 
these were at present the only claims against 
Mr. Warrington Mr. Draper found. He was 
ready at a signal from her ladyship to settle 
thematamoment. Thejeweler’s account ought 
especially to be paid, for Mr. Harry had act- 
ed most imprudently in taking goods from Mr. 
Sparks on credit, and pledging them with a 
pawnbroker. He must have been under some 
immediate pressure for money; intended to re- 
deem the goods immediately, meant nothing 
but what was honorable of course; but the af- 
fair would have an ugly look, if made public, 
and had better be settled out ofhand. ‘‘ There 
can not be the least difficulty regarding a thou- 
sand pounds more or less, for a gentleman of 
Mr. Warrington’s rank and expectations,” said 
Madame de Bernstein. Not the least: her 


ladyship knew very well that there were funds 
belonging to Mr. Warrington, on which money 
could be at once raised with her ladyship’s 
guarantee. 

Should he go that instant and settle the mat- 
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ter with Messrs. Amos? Mr. Harry might be 
back to dine with her at two, and to confound 
the people at the clubs, who are no doubt re- 
joicing over his misfortunes, said the compas- 
sionate Mr. Draper. 

But the Baroness had other views. ‘‘I think, 
my good Mr. Draper,” she said, “that my 
young gentleman has sown wild oats enough ; 
and when he comes out of prison, I should like 
him to come out clear, and without any liabili- 
ties at all. You are not aware of all his.” 

‘“*No gentleman ever does tell all his debts, 
madame,” says Mr. Draper; ‘“‘no one J ever 
had to deal with.” 

‘¢ There is one which the silly boy has con- 
tracted, and from which he ought to be released, 
Mr. Draper. You remember a little circeum- 
stance which occurred at Tunbridge Wells in 
the autumn? About which I sent up my man 
Case to you?” 

‘¢ When your ladyship pleases to recall it, I 
remember it—-not otherwise,” says Mr. Draper, 
with a bow. ‘‘A lawyer should be like a Po- 
pish confessor—what is told him is a secret for- 
ever, and for every body.” So we must not 
whisper Madame Bernstein’s secret to Mr. Dra- 
per; but the reader may perhaps guess it from 
the lawyer’s conduct subsequently. 

The lawyer felt pretty certain that ere long 
he would receive a summons from the poor 
young prisoner in Cursitor Street, and waited 
for that invitation before he visited Mr. War- 
rington. Six-and-thirty hours passed ere the 
invitation came, during which period Hurry 
passed the dreariest two days which he ever re- 
membered to have spent. 

There was no want of company in the lock-up 
house, the bailiffs rooms were nearly always 
full; but Harry preferred the dingy solitude of 
his own room to the society round his landlady’s 
table, and it was only on the second day of his 
arrest, and when his purse was emptied by the 
heavy charges of the place, that he made up his 
mind to apply to Mr. Draper. He dispatched 
a letter then to the lawyer at the Temple, in- 
forming him of his plight, and desiring him, in 
an emphatic postscript, not to say one word 
about the matter to his aunt Madame de Bern- 
stein. 

He had made up his mind not to apply to 
the old lady except at the very last extremity. 
She had treated him with so much kindness 
that he revolted from the notion of trespassing 
on her bounty, and for a while tried to please 
himself with the idea that he might get out of 
durance without her even knowing that any 
misfortune at all had befallen him. There 
seemed to him something humiliating in peti- 
tioning a woman for money. No! He would 
apply first to his male friends, all of whom 
might help him if they would. It had been his 
intention to send Sampson to one or other of 
them as a negotiator, had not the poor fellow 
been captured on his way to succor his friend. 

Sampson gone, Harry was obliged to have 
recourse to his own negro servant, who was 





kept on the trot all day between Temple Bar 
and the Court end of the town with letters from 
his unlucky master. Firstly, then, Harry sent 
off a most private and confidential letter to his 
kinsman, the Right Honorable the Earl of Cas- 
tlewood, saying how he had been cast into 
prison, and begging Castlewood to lend him the 
amount of the debt. ‘‘ Please to keep my ap- 
plication, and the cause of it, a profound secret 
from the dear ladies,” wrote poor Harry. 

‘** Was ever any thing so unfortunate ?” wrote 
back Lord Castlewood, in reply. ‘‘I suppose you 
have not got my note of yesterday? It must 
be lying at your lodgings, where—I hope in 
Heaven !—you will soon be too. My dear Mr. 
Warrington, thinking you were as rich as Croe- 
sus—otherwise I never should have sate down 
to cards with you—I wrote to you yesterday, 
begging you to lend me some money to appease 
some hungry duns whom I don’t know how else 
to pacify. My poor fellow! every shilling of 
your money went to them, and but for my peer’s 
privilege I might be hob-and-nob with you now 
in your dungeon. May you soon escape from 
it, is the prayer of your sincere Castlewood.” 

This was the result of application number 
one: and we may imagine that Mr. Harry read 
the reply to his petition with rather a blank 
face. Never mind! There was kind, jolly Un- 
cle Warrington. Only last night his aunt had 
kissed him and loved him like ason. His uncle 
had called down blessings on his head, and pro- 
fessed quite a paternal regard forhim. Witha 
feeling of shyness an 1 modesty in presence of 
those virtuous parents and family, Harry had 
never said a word about his wild doings, or his 
horse-racings, or his gamblings, or his extrava- 
gances. It mustalloutnow. He must confess 
himself a Prodigal and a Sinner, and ask for 
their forgiveness and aid. So Prodigal sate 
down and composed a penitent letter to Uncle 
Warrington, and exposed his sad case, and be- 
sought him to come to the rescue. Was not 
that a bitter nut to crack for our haughty young 
Virginian? Hours of mortification and pro- 
found thought as to the pathos of the composi- 
tion did Harry pass over that letter; sheet after 
sheet of Mr. Amos’s sixpence a sheet letter- 
paper did he tear up before the missive was 
complete, with which poor blubbering Gumbo 
(much vilified by the bailiff’s followers and para- 
sites, whom he was robbing, as they conceived, 
of their perquisites) went his way. 

At evening the faithful negro brought back a 
thick letter in his aunt’s handwriting. Harry 
opened the letter with a trembling hand. He 
thought it was full of bank-notes. Ah, me! it 
contained a sermon (Daniel in the Lion’s Den) 
by Mr. Whitfield, and a letter from Lady War- 
rington, saying that, in Sir Miles’s absence from 
London, she was in the habit of opening his let- 
ters, and hence, perforce, was become acquaint- 
ed with a fact which she deplored from her in- 
most soul to learn, namely, that her nephew 
Warrington had been extravagant and was in 
debt. Of course, in the absence of Sir Miles, 
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she could not hope to have at command such a 
sum as that for which Mr. Warrington wrote, 
but she sent him her heartfelt »rayers, her deep- 
est commiseration, and a discourse by dear Mr. 
Whitfield, which would comfort him in his pres- 
ent (alas! she feared not undeserved !) calamity. 
She added profuse references to particular Scrip- 
tural chapters which would do him good. If 
she might speak of things worldly, she said, at 
such a moment, she would hint to Mr. Warring- 
ton that his epistolary orthography was any 
thing but correct. She would not fail for her 
part to comply with his express desire that his 
dear cousins should know nothing of this most 
painful circumstance, and with every wish for 
his welfare here and elsewhere, she subscribed 
herself his loving aunt, 
MarGaret WARRINGTON. 


Poor Harry hid his face between his hands, 
and sate for a while with elbows on the greasy 
table, blankly staring into the candle before 
him. The bailiff’s servant, who was touched 
by his handsome face, suggested a mug of beer 
for his honor, but Harry could not drink nor eat 
the meat that was placed before him. Gumbo, 
however, could, whose grief did not deprive him 
of appetite, and who, blubbering the while, fin- 
ished all the beer, and all the bread and the 
meat. Meanwhile, Harry had finished another 
letter, with which Gumbo was commissioned to 
start again, and away the faithful creature ran 
upon his errand. 

Gumbo ran as far as White’s Club, to which 
house he was ordered, in the first instance, to 
carry the letter, and where he found the person 
to whom it was addressed. Even the prisoner, 
for whom time passed so slowly, was surprised 
at the celerity with which his negro had per- 
formed his errand. 


At least the letter which Harry expected had } 
*¢ My lord wrote it at | 


not taken long to write. 


the hall-porter’s desk, while I stood there then | 


with Mr. Morris,” said Gumbo, and the letter 
was to this effect : 


Dear Sir,—I am sorry I can not comply 
with your wish, as I’m short of money at pres- 
ent, having paid large sums to you as well as 
to other gentlemen. Yours obediently, 

Marcu and R. 

Henry Warrington, Esq. 

‘Did Lord March say any thing?” asked Mr. 
Warrington, looking very pale. 


‘*He say it was the coolest thing he ever! 


knew. So did Mr. Morris. He showed him 
your letter, Master Harry. Yes, and Mr. Morris 
say, ‘Dam his imperence!’ ” added Gumbo. 

Harry burst into such a yell of laughter that 
his landlord thought he had good news, and ran 
in in alarm lest he was about to lose his tenant. 
But by this time poor Harry’s laughter was over, 
and he was flung down in his chair gazing dis- 
mally in the fire. 

‘*I—I should like to smoke a pipe of Vir- 
ginia,” he groaned. 


Gumbo burst into tears: he flung himself at 
Harry’s knees. He kissed his knees and his 
hands. ‘‘Qh, master, my dear master, what will 
they say at home ?” he sobbed out. 

The jailer was touched at the sight of the 
black’s grief and fidelity, and at Harry’s pale 
face as he sank back in his chair, quite over- 
come and beaten by his calamity. 

**Your honor ain’t eat any thing these two 
days,” the man said, in a voice of rough pity. 
‘Pluck up a little, Sir. You aren’t the first 
gentleman who has been in and out of grief 
before this. Let me go down and get you a 
glass of punch and a little supper.” 

** My good friend,” said Harry, a sickly smile 
playing over his white face, ‘‘you pay ready 
money for every thing in this house, don’t you? 
I must tell you that I haven't a shilling left to 
buy a dish of meat. All the money I have I 
want for letter-paper.” 

*¢ Oh, master, my master!” roared out Gumbo. 
‘*Look here, my dear Master Harry! Here's 
plenty of money —here’s twenty - three five - 
guineas. Here’s gold moidore from Virginia— 
here—no, not that—that’s keepsakes the girls 
gave me. ‘Take every thing—every thing. I 
go sell myself to-morrow morning; but here’s 
plenty for to-night, master!” 

**God bless you, Gumbo!” Harry said, lay- 
ing his hand on the lad’s woolly head. ‘ You 
are free if I am not, and Heaven forbid I should 
not take the offered help of such a friend as 
you. Bring me some supper; but the pipe too, 
mind—the pipe too!” And Harry ate his sup- 
per with a relish; and even the turnkeys and 
bailiff’s followers, when Gumbo went out of the 
house that night, shook hands with him, and 
ever after treated him well. 


—_——@————— 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
| VISITORS IN TROUBLE. 


Mr. Guago’s generous and feeling conduct 
soothed and softened the angry heart of his 
master, and Harry’s second night in the spong- 
ing-house was passed more pleasantly than the 
first. Somebody, at least, there was to help and 
| compassionate with him. Still, though soften- 
ed in that one particular spot, Harry’s heart was 
hard and proud toward almost all the rest of the 
world. They were selfish and ungenerous, he 
| thought. His pious aunt Warrington, his lord- 
| ly friend March, his cynical cousin Castlewood 
—all had been tried, and were found wanting. 
Not to avoid twenty years of prison would he 
stoop to ask a favor of one of them again. Fool 
| that he had been to believe in their promises 
| and confide in their friendship! There was no 
| friendship in this cursed, cold, selfish country. 
He would leave it. He would trust no English- 
| man, greator small. He would go to Germany, 
|and make a campaign with the king; or he 
| would go home to Virginia, bury himself in the 
| woods there, and hunt all day ; become his mo- 
! ther’s factor and land-steward; marry Polly 
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| man who insulted me, and flung my presents 

vl back in my face! If 1 were starving I would 

Hint | not ask him for a crust!” And presently, be- 

| ing dressed, Mr. Warrington called for his break- 

fast, and dispatched Gumbo with a brief note to 

Mr. Draper, in the Temple, requiring that gen- 
tleman’s attendance. 

“ The note was as haughty as if he was writ- 
ing to one of his negroes, and not to a free- 
born English gentleman,” Draper said ; whom, 
indeed, Harry had always treated with insuffer- 
able condescension. “It’s all very well for a 
fine gentleman to give himself airs; but for a 
fellow in a sponging-house! Hang him!” says 
Draper, ‘‘ I’ve a great mind not to go!” Nev- 
ertheless Mr. Draper did go, and found Mr. 
Warrington in his misfortune even more arro- 

' gant than he had ever been in the days of his 
| | utmost prosperity. Mr. W. sat on his bed, like 
i* lord, in a splendid gown, with his hair dress- 
! |ed. He motioned his black man to fetch him 
; | a chair. 

i | ** Excuse me, madam, but such haughtiness 
a | and airs I ain’t accustomed to!” said the out- 
raged attorney. 

** Take a chair and go on with your story, 
my good Mr. Draper,” said Madame de Bern- 
Broadbent or Fanny Mountain; turn regular | stein, smiling, to whom he went to report pro- 
tobacco-grower and farmer; do any thing, rath-| ceedings. She was amused at the lawyer’s an- 
er than remain among these English fine gen-| ger. She liked her nephew for being insolent 
tlemen. So he arose with an outwardly cheer- | in adversity. 
ful countenance, but an angry spirit; andatan| The course which Draper was to pursue in 
early hour in the morning the faithful Gumbo | his interview with Harry had been arranged be- 
was in attendance in his master’s chamber, hav- | tween the Baroness and her man of business on 
ing come from Bond Street, and brought Mr. | the previous day. Draper was an able man, 
Harry’s letters thence. ‘‘I wanted to bring | and likely in most cases to do a client good 
some more clothes,” honest Gumbo said; ‘*‘ but service; he failed in the present instance be- 
Mr. Ruff, the landlord, he wouldn’t let me bring | cause he was piqued and angry, or, more likely 
no more.” | still, because he could not understand the gen- 

Harry did not care to look at the letters: he | tleman with whom he had to deal. I presume 
opened one, two, three ; they were all bills. He | that he who casts his eye on the present page is 
opened a fourth; it was from the landlord, to | the most gentle of readers. Gentleman, as you 
say that he would allow no more of Mr. War- | unquestionably are then, my dear Sir, have you 
rington’s things to go out of the house—that | not remarked in your dealings with people who 
unless his bill was paid he should sell Mr. W.’s| are no gentlemen that you offend them, not 
goods and pay himself; and that his black man! knowing the how or the why? So the man 
must go and sleep elsewhere. He would hard- who is no gentleman offends you in a thousand 
ly let Gumbo take his own clothes and portman- | ways of which the poor creature has no idea 
teau away. The black said he had found ref-| himself. He does or says something which 
uge elsewhere—with some friends at Lord Wro- | provokes your scorn. He perceives that scorn 
tham’s house. ‘‘ With Colonel Lambert’s peo- | (being always on the watch, and uneasy about 
ple,” says Mr. Gumbo, looking very hard at his | himself, his manners and behavior), and he 
master. ‘And Miss Hetty she fall down in a} rages. You speak to him naturally, and he 
faint when she hear you taken up; and Mr. fancies still that you are sneering at him. You 
Lambert, he very good man, and he say to me | have indifference toward him, but he hates you, 
this morning, he say, ‘Gumbo, you tell your} and hates you the worse because you don’t care. 
master if he want me he send to me, and I come ; ‘‘ Gumbo, a chair to Mr. Draper!” says Mr. War- 
to him.’ ” |rington, folding his brocaded dressing-gown 

Harry was touched when he heard that Het- | round his legs as he sits on the dingy bed. 
ty had been afflicted by his misfortune. He did | ‘‘ Sit down, if you please, and let us talk my 
not believe Gumbo’s story about her fainting; | business over. Much obliged to you for com- 
he was accustomed to translate his black’s lan-| ing so soon in reply to my message. Had you 
guage, and to allow for exaggeration. But when | heard of this piece of ill luck before ?” 

Gumbo spoke of the Colonel the young Virgin- Mr. Draper had heard of the circumstance. 
ian’s spirit was darkened again. ‘J send to| ‘‘Bad news travel guick, Mr. Warrington,” he 
Lambert,” he thought, grinding his teeth, ‘the! said; ‘‘and I was eager to offer my humble 
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services as soon as ever you should require them. 
Your friends, your family, will be much pained 
that a gentleman of your rank should be in such 
& position.” 

‘*T have been very imprudent, Mr. Draper. 
I have lived beyond my means” (Mr. Draper 
bowed), ‘‘I played in company with gentlemen 
who were much richer than myself, and a 
eursed run of ill-luck has carried away all my 
ready money, leaving me with liabilities to the 
amount of five hundred pounds, and more.” 

‘ Five hundred now in the office?” says Mr. 
Draper. 

* Well, this is such a trifle that I thought by 
sending to one or two friends, yesterday, I could 
have paid my debt and gone home without far- 
ther to do. I have been mistaken; and will 
thank you to have the kindness to put me in 
the way of raising the money, as soon as may 
be. ” 


Mr. Draper said ‘‘Hm!” and pulled a very 
grave and long face. 

‘* Why, Sir, it can be done ?” says Mr. War- 
rington, staring at the lawyer. 

It not only could be done, but Mr. Draper 
had proposed to Madame Bernstein on the day 
before, instantly to pay the money, and release 
Mr. Warrington. That lady had declared she 
intended to make the young gentleman her heir. 
In common with the rest of the world, Draper 
believed Harry’s hereditary property in Virginia 
to be as great in money-value as in extent. He 
had notes in his pocket, and Madame Bernstein’s 
order to pay them under certain conditions: nev- 
ertheless, when Harry said, “It can be done ?” 
Draper pulled his long face, and said, ‘‘ It can 
be done in time, Sir; but it will require a con- 
siderable time. To touch the property in En- 
gland which is yours on Mr. George Warring- 
ton’s death, we must have the event proved, the 
trustees released, and who is to do either? 
Lady Esmond Warrington, in Virginia, of 
course, will not allow her son to remain in pris- 
on, but we must wait six months before we hear 
from her. Has your Bristol agent any author- 
ity to honor your drafts ?” 

‘He is only authorized to pay me two hun- 
dred pounds a year,” says Mr. Warrington. ‘I 
suppose I have no resource, then, but to apply 
to my aunt, Madame de Bernstein. She will be 
my security.” 

**Her ladyship will do any thing for you, 
Sir; she has said so to me, often and often,” 
said the lawyer; ‘‘and, if she gives the word, 
at that moment you can walk out of this place.” 

** Go to her, then, from me, Mr. Draper. I 
did not want to have troubled my relations; 
but rather than continue in this horrible need- 
less imprisonment, I must speak to her. Say 
where I am, and what has befallen me. Dis- 
guise nothing! And tell her that I confide in 
her affection and kindness for me to release me 
from this—this disgrace,” and Mr. Warrington’s 
voice shook a little, and he passed his hand 
across his eyes. 

“Sir,” says Mr. Draper, eying the young 





man, ‘I was with her ladyship yesterday, when 
we talked over the whole of this here most un- 
pleasant—I won’t say as you do, disgraceful 
business.” 

** What do you mean, Sir? Does Madame 
de Bernstein know of my misfortune?” asked 


‘** Every circumstance, Sir; the pawning the 
watches, and all.” 

Harry turned burning red. ‘It is an unfor- 
tunate business, the pawning them watches and 
things which you had never paid for,” continued 
the lawyer. The young man started up from 
the bed, looking so fierce that Draper felt a lit- 
tle alarmed. 

**Tt may lead to litigation and unpleasant 
remarks being made in court, Sir. Them bar- 
risters respect nothing; and when they get a 
feller in the box .. .” 

**Great Heaven, Sir, you don’t suppose a 
gentleman of my rank can’t take a watch upon 
credit without intending to cheat the trades- 
man ?” cried Harry, in the greatest agitation. 

“ Of course you meant every thing that’s hon- 
orable; only, you see, the law mayn’t happen 
to think so,” says Mr. Draper, winking his eye. 
‘*(Hang the supercilious beast; I touch him 
there!) Your aunt says it’s the most impru- 
dent thing ever she heard of—to call it by no 
worse name.” 

**You call it by no worse name yourself, Mr. 
Draper?” says Harry, speaking each word very 
slow, and evidently trying to keep a command 
of himself. 

Draper did not like his looks. ‘‘ Heaven for- 
bid that I should say any thing as between gen- 
tleman and gentleman—but between me and 
my client, it’s my duty to say, ‘Sir, you are 
in a very unpleasant scrape,’ just as a doctor 
would have to tell his patient, ‘ Sir, you are very 
ill.’ ” 

‘¢ And you can’t help me to pay this debt off 
—and you have come only to tell me that I 
may be accused of roguery ?” says Harry. 

“Of obtaining goods under false pretenses ? 
Most undoubtedly, yes. I can’t help it, Sir. 
Don’t look as if you would knock me down. 
(Curse him, I am making him wince, though.) 
A young gentleman, who has only two hundred 
a year from his ma’, orders diamonds and 
watches, and takes ’em to a pawnbroker. You 
ask me what people will think of such behavior, 
and I tell you honestly. Don’t be angry with 
me, Mr. Warrington.” 

**Go on, Sir!” says Harry, with a groan. 

The lawyer thought the day was his own. 
‘*But you ask if I can’t help to pay this debt 
off? And I say Yes—and that here is the 
money in my pocket to do it now, if you like— 
not mine, Sir—my honored client’s, your aunt. 
Lady Bernstein. But she has a right to im- 
pose her conditions, and I’ve brought ’em with 
me.” 

“Tell them, Sir,” says Mr. Harry. 

‘‘They are not hard. They are only for 


your own good: and if you say Yes, we can 
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call a hackney-coach, and go to Clarges Street 
together, which I have promised to go there, 
whether you will or no. Mr. Warrington, I 
name no names, but there was a question of 
marriage between you and a certain party.” 

**Ah!” said Harry; and his countenance 
looked more cheerful than it had yet done. 

‘*To that marriage my noble client, the Bar- 
oness, is most averse—having other views for 
you, and thinking it will be your ruin to marry 
a party, of noble birth and title it is true, but, 
excuse me, not of first-rate character, and so 
much older than yourself. You had given an 
imprudent promise to that party.” 

**Yes; and she has it still,” says Mr. War- 
rington. 

“Tt has been recovered. She dropped it, by 
an accident at Tunbridge,” says Mr. Draper, 
**so my client informed me; indeed her lady- 
ship showed it me, for the matter of that. It 
was wrote in bl—” 

‘Never mind, Sir!” cries Harry, turning al- 
most as red as the ink which he had used to 
write his absurd promise, of which the madness 
and folly had smote him with shame a thousand 
times over. 

‘* At the same time letters, wrote to you, and 


**Youhad lost’em. I 
was no fault of yours. You were away when 
they were found again. You may say that that 
noble family, that you yourself, have a friend 
such as few young menhave. Well, Sir, there’s 
no earthly promise to bind you—only so many 
idle words said over a bottle, which very likely 
any gentleman may forget. Say you won’t go 
on with this marriage—give me and my noble 
friend your word of honor. Cry off, I say, Mr. 
W. Don’t be such a d—— fool, saving your 
presence, as to marry an old woman who has 
jilted scores of meninhertime. Say the word, 
and I step down stairs: pay every shilling 
against you in the office, and put you down in 
my coach, either at your aunt’s, or at White’s 
Club, if you like, with a couple of hundred in 
your pocket. Say yes; and give us your hand. 
There’s no use in sitting grinning behind these 
bars all day!” 

So far Mr. Draper had had the best of the 
talk. Harry only longed himself to be rid of 
the engagement from which his aunt wanted to 
free him. His foolish flame for Maria Esmond 
had died out long since. If she would release 
him, how thankful would he be! ‘*Come! 
give us your hand, and say done!” says the 
lawyer, with a knowing wink. ‘‘ Don’t stand 
shilly-shallying, Sir. Law bless you, Mr. W., 
if I had married every body I promised I should 
be like the grand Turk, or Captain Macheath 
in the play!” 

The lawyer's familiarity disgusted Harry, 
who shrank from Draper, scarcely knowing that 
he did so. He folded his dressing-gown round 
him, and stepped back from the other’s proffered 
hand. “Give me a little time to think of the 
matter, if you please, Mr. Draper,” he said, 


continues the lawyer. 


o 








‘*and have the goodness to come to me again 
in an hour.” 

**Very good, Sir, very good, Sir!” says the 
lawyer, biting his lips, and, as he seized up his 
hat, turning very red. ‘‘ Most parties would 
not want an hour to consider about such an 
offer as I make you: but I suppose my time 
must be yours, and I'll come again, and see 
whether you are to go orto stay. Good-morn- 
ing, Sir, good-morning !” and he went his way, 
growling curses down the stairs. ‘* Won't take 
my hand, won’t he? Will tell me in an hour’s 
time! Hang his impudence! I'll show him 
what an hour is!” 

Mr. Draper went to his chambers in dudgeon 
then; bullied his clerks all round, sent off a 
messenger to the Baroness, to say that he had 
waited on the young gentleman, who had de- 
manded a little time for consideration, which 
was for form’s sake, as he had no doubt; the 
lawyer then saw clients, transacted business, 
went out to his dinner in the most leisurely 


| manner; and then finally turned his steps to- 


ward the neighboring Cursitor Street. ‘‘ He'll 


| be at home when I call, the haughty beast!” 


says Draper, with a sneer. ‘‘The Fortunate 


| Youth in his room?” the lawyer asked of the 
compromising a noble family, were recovered,” | 


sheriff’s officer’s aid-de-camp who came to open 
the double doors. 

“Mr. Warrington is in his apartment,” said 
the gentleman, ‘‘ but—” and here the gentle- 
man winked at Mr. Draper, and laid his hand 
on his nose. 

“But what? Mr. Paddy from Cork!” said 
the lawyer. 

‘** My name is Costigan; me familee is noble, 
and me neetive place is the Irish methrawpolis, 
Mr. Six-and-eightpence!” said the Janitor, 
scowling at Draper. A rich odor of spirituous 
liquors filled the little space between the double 
doors, where he held the attorney in conversa- 
tion. 

**Confound you, Sir, let me pass!” bawled 
out Mr. Draper. 

**T can hear you perfectly well, Six-and-eight- 
pence, except your h’s, which you dthrop out of 
your conversation. Ill thank ye not to call 
neems, me good friend, or me fingers and your 
nose will have to make an intimate hic-quaint- 
ance. Walkin, Sir! Be polite for the future 
to your shupariors in birth and manners, though 
they me be your infariors in temporary station. 
Confound the kay! Walk in, Sir! I say!— 
Madam, I have the honor of saluting ye most 
respectfully !” 

A lady, with her face covered with a capuchin, 
and further hidden by her handkerchief, uttered 
a little exclamation as of alarm as she came 
down the stairs at this instant and hurried past 
the lawyer. He was pressing forward to look 
at her—for Mr. Draper was very cavalier in his 
manners to women—but the bailiff’s follower 
thrust his leg between Draper and the retreat- 
ing lady, crying, ‘‘ Keep your own distance, if 
you plaise! This way, madam! I at once 
recognized your ladysh—” Here he closed the 
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door on Draper’s nose, and left that attorney to 
find his own way to his client up stairs. 

At six o’clock that evening the old Baroness 
de Bernstein was pacing up and down her draw- 
ing crutch, and forever running to the window 
when the noise of a coach was heard passing in 
Clarges Street. She had delayed her dinner 
from hour to hour: she who scolded so fiercely, 
on ordinary occasions, if her cook was five min- 
utes after his time. She had ordered two cov- 
ers to be laid, plate to be set out, and some ex- 
tra dishes to be prepared as if for a little fete. 
Four—five o’clock passed, and at six she looked 
from the window, and a coach actually stopped 
at her door. 

“Mr. Draper” was announced, and entered, 
bowing profoundly. 

The old lady trembled on her stick. 
is the boy ?” she said, quickly. 
bring him, Sir! 
him ?” 

‘It is not my fault, madam, that Mr. War- 
rington refuses to come.” And Draper gave 


“Where 
“T told you to 
How dare you come without 


his version of the interview which had just 
taken place between himself and the young 
Virginian. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 
AN APPARITION. 


Gore off in his wrath from his morning’s 
conversation with Harry, Mr. Draper thought 
he heard the young prisoner speak behind him; 
and, indeed, Harry had risen, and uttered a 
half-exclamation to call the lawyer back. But 
he was proud, and the other offended: Harry 
checked his words, and Draper did’ not choose 
tostop. It wounded Harry’s pride to be obliged 
to humble himself before the lawyer, and to 
have to yield from mere lack and desire of 
money. ‘An hour hence will do as well,” 
thought Harry, and lapsed sulkily on to the bed 
again. No, he did not care for Maria Esmond. 
No; he was ashamed of the way in which he 
had been entrapped into that engagement. A 
wily and experienced woman, she had cheated 
his boyish ardor. She had taken unfair advant- 





age of him, as her brother had at play. They 
were his own flesh and blood, and they ought 
to have spared him. Instead, one and the 
other had made a prey of him, and had used 
him for their selfish ends. He thought how 
they had betrayed the rights of hospitality: how 
they had made a victim of the young kinsman 
who came confiding within their gates. His 
heart was sore wounded: his head sank back 
on his pillow: bitter tears wetted it. ‘‘Had 
they come to Virginia,” he thought, ‘‘I had 
given them a different welcome !” 

He was roused from this mood of despond- 
ency by Gumbo’s grinning face at his door, who 
said a lady was come to see Master Harry, and 
behind the lad came the lady in the capuchin, 
of whom we have just made mention. Harry 
sat up, pale and haggard, on his bed. The lady, 
with a sob, and almost ere the servant-man with- 
drew, ran toward the young prisoner, put her 
arms round his neck with real emotion and a 
maternal tenderness, sobbed over his pale cheek 
and kissed it in the midst of plentiful tears, and 
cried out— 

**Oh, my Harry! 
see thee here ?” 

He started back, scared as it seemed at her 
presence, but she sank down at the bedside, 
and seized his feverish hand, and embraced his 
knees. She had a real regard and tenderness 
for him. ‘The wretched place in which she 
found him, his wretched look, filled her heart 
with a sincere love and pity. 

*“*T—I thought none of you would come!” 
said poor Harry, with a groan. 

More tears, more kisses of the hot young 
hand, more clasps and pressure with hers, were 
the lady’s reply for a moment or two. 

*¢Oh, my dear! my dear! I can not bear to 
think of thee in misery!” she sobbed out. 

Hardened though it might be, that heart was 
not all marble—that dreary life not all desert. 
Harry’s mother could not have been fonder, nor 
her tones more tender than those of his kinswo- 


Did I ever, ever think to 


‘| man now kneeling at his feet. 


‘*Some of the debts, I fear, were owing to 
my extravagance !” she said (and this was true). 
**You bought trinkets and jewels in order to 
give me pleasure. Oh, how I hate them now! 
I little thought I ever could! I have brought 
them all with me, and more trinkets—here! 
and here! and all the money I have in the 
world !” 

And she poured brooches, rings, a watch, and 
a score or so of guineas into Harry’s lap. The 
sight of which strangely agitated and immense- 
ly touched the young man. 

‘Dearest, kindest cousin!” he sobbed out. 

His lips found no more words to utter, but 
yet, no doubt, they served to express his grati- 
tude, his affection, his emotion. 

He became quite gay presently, and smiled 
as he put away some of the trinkets, his presents 
to Maria, and told her into what danger he had 
fallen by selling other goods which he had pur- 
chased on credit; and how a lawyer had in- 
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sulted him just now upon this very point. 
would not have his dear Maria’s money—he | 
had enough, quite enough for the present; but 
he valued her twenty guineas as much as if they 
had been twenty thousand. He would never for- 
get her love and kindness; no, by all that was 
sacred he would not! His mother should know 
of all her goodness. It had cheered him when 
he was just on the point of breaking down under 
his disgrace and misery. Might Heaven bless 
her for it! There is no need to pursue beyond 
this the cousins’ conversation. The dark day 
seemed brighter to Harry after Maria’s visit ; 
the imprisonment not so hard to bear. The 
world was not all selfish and cold. Here was 
a fond creature who really and truly loved him. 
Even Castlewood was not so bad as he had 
thought. He had expressed the deepest grief 
at not being able to assist hiskinsman. He was 
hopelessly in debt. Every shilling he had won 
from Harry he had lost on the next day to oth- 
ers. Any thing that lay in his power he would 
do. He would come soon and see Mr. Warring- 
ton; he was in waiting to-day, and as much a 
prisoner as Harry himself. So the pair talked on 
cheerfully and affectionately until the darkness 
began to close in, when Maria, with a sigh, bade 
Harry farewell. 

The door scarcely closed upon her when it 
opened to admit Draper. 

‘*Your humble servant, Sir,” says the attor- 
ney. His voice jarred upon Harry’s ear, and 
his presence offended the young man. 

‘*T had expected you some hours ago, Sir,” 
he curtly said. 

“ A lawyer's time is not always his own, Sir,” 
said Mr. Draper, who had just been in consulta- 
tion with a bottle of port at the Grecian. ‘ Nev- 
er mind; I’m at your orders now. Presume it’s 
all right, Mr. Warrington. Packed your trunk? 
Why, now, there you are in your bed-gown still. 
Let me go down and settle while you call in 
your black man and titivate a bit. I’ve a coach 
at the door, and we'll be off and dine with the 
old lady.” 

** Are you going to dine with the Baroness 
de Bernstein, pray ?” 

‘*Not me—no such honor. Had my dinner 
already. It’s you are a-going to dine with your 
aunt, I suppose ?” 

“Mr. Draper, you suppose a great deal more 
than you know,” says Mr. Warrington, looking 
very fierce and tall, as he folds his brocade 
dressing-gown round him. 

‘¢ Great goodness, Sir! what do you mean?” 
asks Draper. 

‘“‘T mean, Sir, that I have considered, and 
that, having given my word to a faithful and 
honorable lady, it does not become me to with- 
draw it.” 

**Confound it, Sir!” shrieks the lawyer, ‘‘I 
tell you she has lost the paper. There’s no- 
thing to bind you—nothing. Why, she’s old 
enough to be—” 

‘* Enough, Sir!” says Mr. Warrington, with 
a stamp of his foot. ‘‘ You seem to think you 





He | are talking to some other pettifogger. I take it, 


Mr. Draper, you are not accustomed to have 
dealings with men of honor.” 

“*Pettifogger, indeed!” cries Draper, in a 
fury. ‘‘Men of honor, indeed! I'd have you 
to know, Mr. Warrington, that I’m as good a 
man of honor as you. I don’t know so many 
gamblers and horse-jockeys, perhaps. I haven't 
gambled away my patrimony, and lived as if I 
was a nobleman on two hundred a year. I 
haven’t bought watches on credit, and pawned— 
touch me if you dare, Sir!” and the lawyer 
sprang to the door. 

‘*That is the way out, Sir. You can’t go 
through the window, because it is barred,” said 
Mr. Warrington. 

** And the answer I take to my client is No, 
then!” screamed out Draper. 

Harry stepped forward, with his two hands 
clenched. ‘‘If you utter another word,” he 
said, “‘Tll—” The door was shut rapidly—the 
sentence was never finished; and Draper went 
away furious to Madame de Bernstein, from 
whom, though he gave her the best version of 
his story, he got still fiercer language than he 
had received from Mr. Warrington himself. 

“What! Shall she trust me, and I desert 
her?” says Harry, stalking up and down his 
room, in his flowing, rustling brocade. ‘‘ Dear, 
faithful, generous woman! [If I lie in prison 


y” 


for years, I’ll be true to her! 


Her lawyer dismissed after a stormy inter- 
view, the desolate old woman was fain to sit 
down to the meal which she had hoped to share 
with her nephew. The chair was before her 
which he was to have filled, the glasses shining 
by the silver. One dish after another was laid 
before her by the silent major-domo, and tasted 
and pushed away. The man pressed his mis- 
tress at last. ‘‘It is eight o’clock,” he said. 
“You have had nothing all day. It is good 
for you toeat.” Shecould noteat. She would 
have her coffee. Let Case go get her her cof- 
fee. The lackeys bore the dishes off the table, 
leaving their mistress sitting at it before the va- 
cant chair. 

Presently the old servant re-entered the 
room without his lady’s coffee and with a 
strange scared face, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Warrinc- 
TON !” 

The old woman uttered an exclamation, got 
up from her arm-chair, but sank back in it 
trembling very much. ‘‘ So you are come, Sir, 
are you?” she said, with a fond shaking voice. 
‘* Bring back the— Ah!” here she screamed, 
“Gracious God, who is it?” Her eyes stared 
wildly: her white face looked ghastly through 
her rouge. She clung to the arms of her chair 
for support, as the visitor approached her. 

A gentleman whose face and figure exactly 
resembled Harry Warrington, and whose voice, 
when he spoke, had tones strangely similar, had 
followed the servant into the room. He bowed 
low toward the Baroness. 

‘*You expected my brother, madam?” he 
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said. 
went to his house. I met his servant at your 
door, who was bearing this letter for you. I 
thought I would bring it to your ladyship be- 


**T am but now arrived in London. I 


fore going to him,” and the stranger laid down | 


a letter before Madame Bernstein. 

“ Are you”—gasped out the Baroness—“ are 
you my nephew that we supposed was—” 

“Was killed—and is alive! I am George 
Warrington, madam, and I ask his kinsfolk, 
what have you done with my brother ?” 

** Look, George!” said the bewildered old 
lady. “I expected him here to-night—that 
chair was set for him—I have been waiting for 
him, Sir, till now—till I am quite faint—I don’t 
like—I don’t like being alone. Do stay and 
sup with me!” 









‘*Pardon me, madam. Please God, my sup- 
per will be with Harry to-night!” 

‘* Bring him back. Bring him back here 
on any conditions. It is but five hundred 
pounds! Here is the money, Sir, if you need 
it!” 

‘“*T have no want, madam. I have money 
with me that can’t be better employed than in 
my brother’s service.” 

** And you will bring him to me, Sir! 
you will bring him to me!” 

Mr. Warrington made a very stately bow for 
answer, and quitted the room, passing by the 
amazed domestics, and calling with an air of 
authority to Gumbo to follow him. 

Had Mr. Harry received no letters from 
home? Master Harry had not opened all his 


Say 
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letters the last day or two. Had he received 
no letter announcing his brother’s escape from 
the French settlements and return to Virginia? 
Oh no! No such letter had come, else Master 


Harry certainly tell Gumbo. Quick, horses! 
Quick by Strand to Temple Bar! Here is the 
house of Captivity and the Deliverer come to 
the rescue! 





Monthly Record of Current Euents, 


UNITED STATES. 

‘HE anticipations of the success of the Atlantic 
telegraph, which were apparently justified by 
the laying of the cable, and the subsequent trans- 
mission of intelligible messages, have not been re- 
alized. It now appears that, within a few days 
after the cable was laid, there were indications that 
the insulation was defective. These grew more 
decided every day, and it was only with great de- 
lay, and by constant repetitions, that the congratu- 
latory messages were transmitted. On the Ist of 
September a dispatch was received at Trinity Bay 
from Valentia; since which time only faint elec- 
trical currents, at irregular intervals, have been 
perceived at the Newfoundland station. The cur- 
rents from Trinity Bay to Valentia appear to be 
considerably stronger than those in the contrary 
direction. There is much diversity of opinion 
among electricians as to the nature of the difficul- 
ty; the prevalent supposition is, that at a point 
some three hundred miles from the Irish coast, the 
cable has been subjected to a strain which has 
caused the gutta-percha sheathing to open, enabling 
the water to reach the conducting wire, allowing 
a large part of the electrical current to escape. 
Still, the fact that any currents are transmitted 

proves that the cable has not parted. 

The iron steamer Austria, plying between New 
York and Hamburg, was burned at sea on the 13th 
of September. She left Hamburg on the 2d, with 
538 souls on board, of whom 425 were passengers, 
the remainder being officers and crew. It is said 
that the additional passengers taken on board at 
Southampton raised the whole number to nearly 
600. On the afternoon of the 13th, when within 
three or four days of port, the boatswain was or- 
dered to fumigate the steerage by immersing a hot 
iron in a bucket of tar. The tar became ignited, 
and the flames spread with great rapidity, running 
through the gangways and hatchways at the en- 
trance of the cabins, cutting off all retreat to those 
below. No attempt appears to have been made to 
extinguish the fire. Most of those who succeeded 
in gaining the deck were on the after-part of the 
vessel, and her head being to the wind, the flames 
were driven back upon them, compelling them to 
leap overboard. Attempts were made to launch 
the boats, but of those that were loosed all except 
one were swamped. As the engines ceased work- 
ing the vessel’s head swung round, and the flames 
were driven forward, forcing the people out upon 
the bowsprit, from which many flung themselves 
into the sea; some of whom sank, while others sup- 
ported themselves upon fragments of the ship. 
Two vessels were just in sight when the fire took 
place. One of these, the French fishing bark J/au- 
rice, of Nantes, came up about five o’clock, and 
succeeded in saving sixty-seven persons, partly 
from the burning Austria, and partly from the wa- 
ter. The other vessel, the Norwegian ship Cata- 
rina, came up during the night, and saved from the 
wreck twenty-two persons. These ninety-nine are, 
in all probability, the only persons saved. 
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The Paraguay Expedition is about to be dis- 
patched. The origin of the difficulty with Para- 
guay is as follows: In 1852 the United States 
steamer Water Witch, Lieutenant Page command- 
er, was sent out to make an exploration of the 
River Plata and its tributaries. The expedition 
was undertaken and prosecuted with the concur- 
rence of Brazil, the Argentine Confederation, and 
Paraguay—the States bordering upon these waters. 
Every thing proceeded satisfactorily until Septem- 
ber, 1854, when a slight difficulty occurred be- 
tween a Paraguayan citizen and Mr. Hopkins, 
the American consul at Asuncion, who was also the 
general agent of an American mercantile company. 
The Paraguayan Government took up the quarrel ; 
a sharp correspondence ensued, which was ended 
by the withdrawal of the exequatur of the consul 
and the of the busi of the company, 
the members of which left the country on board of 
the American steamer. Shortly afterward Presi- 
dent Lopez issued a decree prohibiting foreign ves- 
sels of war from navigating the rivers of Paraguay. 
On the 1st of February of the next year the Water 
Witch, while ascending the River Parana, which 
forms the boundary between Paraguay and Corri- 
entes, one of the States of the Argentine Confeder- 
ation, was fired upon from the Paraguayan fort 
Itapiru. The man at the helm was killed, and the 
vessel was slightly injured. The steamer was at 
the time under the command of Lieutenant Jeffers, 
Lieutenant Page and most of the officers being ab- 
sent onan exploring expedition in another quarter. 
It was subsequently asserted by Lopez that the 
Water Witch had left the “‘ common channel,” and 
was actually within the waters of Paraguay ; and 
he furnished a chart of the river and the position 
of the steamer to corroborate the assertion. This 
chart was altogether erroneous. The steamer was 
in the channel common to Paraguay and Corri- 
entes, as is shown by accurate charts prepared by 
the expedition; and even had she been in the wa- 
ters of Paraguay, the fact that she was not properly 
a vessel of war, but a small steamer engaged in a 
scientific enterprise, should have exempted her 
from the operation of the decree of Lopez. Repara- 
tion having been vainly demanded, the present ex- 
pedition—the most imposing ever fitted out by our 
Government—has been fitted out. It consists of 
the following vessels, under command of Commo- 
dore W. B. Shubrick : 















Officers, Men. Guns. 
Frigate St. Lawrence... -. 40 500 50 
Sloop-of-war Falmouth . 20 250 20 
Brig-of-war Perry 10 80 6 
Frigate Sabine ......... 5 600 50 
Brig-of-war Bainbridge . 10 100 10 
Brig-of-war Dolphin. . 10 80 6 
Sloop-of-war Preble .. 20 150 16 
Steamer-of-war Fulton........ 12 180 6 
Steamer-of-war Water Witch.. 10 140 4 
Steamer Harriet Lane........ 10 80 2 
Steamer Memphis.... 10 60 3 
Steamer Atalanta . - 10 60 2 
Steamer Caledoni - 10 60 4 
Steamer Westernport. . 10 60 4 
Steamer Southern Sta -. 10 60 4 
Storeship Supply.............. 15 oO 1 
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Hon. J. B. Bowlin accompanies the fleet as Com- 
missioner, with full powers to negotiate. Com- 
mander Page, whose valuable narrative of the pre- 
vious expedition will soon be published, acts as 
“‘ Captain of the Fleet,” or chief executive officer. 
It is understood that a single vessel, bearing the 
Commissioner, will proceed up the river to Asun- 
cion, the remainder of the fleet lying below, to act 
in case of necessity. 

The October elections have generally resulted 
unfavorably to the Administration. In Vermont 
Mr. Hall, the Republican candidate for Governor, 
was elected by a majority of more than 16,000; 
the same party electing all their Congressmen by 
large majorities.—In Maine Mr. Morell, Repub- 
lican, received about 12,000 majority for Govern- 
or; the Opposition claim all the Members of Con- 
gress, but the vote in two districts is so close that 
the result is undecided.—In Pennsylvania the Op- 
position candidates for State officers succeeded by 
decided majorities ; the combined Opposition have 
probably 20 of the 25 Members of Congress, and a 
majority in the State Legislature.—In Ohio, Iowa, 
and Jndiana, the result is decidedly in favor of the 
Opposition.—In California and Florida the elections 
have gone in favor of the Administration. 

“*The Crystal Palace” in New York, built in 
1853, for the ‘“‘ Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations,” was burned on the afternoon of October 
5. The Exhibition, it will be remembered, proved 
a pecuniary failure, the stockholders losing their en- 
tire investment. The Fair of the American Insti- 
tute had just been opened in the Palace, which was 
filled with objects for exhibition, some of which 
were of considerable value. Many works of Art, 
sent to the Exhibition of 1853, still remained in the 
Palace. The principal of these were Thorwald- 
sen’s colossal group of “‘ Christ and the Apostles,” 
and Kiss’s “‘ Amazon and Tiger.” These were 
consumed with the building. ‘The fire is supposed 
to have been the work of an incendiary, and a re- 
ward of $3000 has been offered for his apprehen- 
sion. The entire loss is estimated at fully half a 
million of dollars, besides the value of the build- 
ing, which cost $635,000, and might probably have 
been sold for a quarter of that sum. 

The steamer Niagara sailed from Charleston on 
the 22d of September for Liberia, having on board 
the negroes taken from the slaver Putnam ; they 
numbered only 271 at the time of sailing, 47 hav- 
ing died since the capture of the slaver.——The 
steam-frigate Great Admiral, built in New York 
for the Emperor of Russia, was launched on the 
21st of September. She is the largest wooden ship 
in the world, being 325 feet long, 55 broad, and 34 
deep. Her armament is to consist of 40 shell guns 
of large calibre on the gun-deck, and two pivot 
guns on the spar-deck. She is propelled by en- 
gines of 2000 actual horse-power, and is as fully 


—the first mail brought overland from Califor- 
nia reached St. Louis on the 9th of October, hav- 
ing been conveyed from San Francisco in twenty- 
three days and four hours.——Gold has been dis- 
covered at Pike’s Mountain, in Kansas Territory, 
and considerable numbers of miners have gone 
there. Some accounts represent the diggings equal 
to those of California; but at present the reports 
are contradictory and unreliable.-——From Frazer’s 
River, also, the last accounts are far from encour- 





and Washington Territories the Indians manifest 
an unfriendly spirit, and several hostile encounters, 
with loss of life, have taken place. 

EUROPE. 

The British revenue for the last quarter shows 
a decrease equivalent to £5,000,000 for the year. 
This diminution is more than accounted for by a re- 
duction in the income tax amounting to £7,900,000. 
Money is so abundant that the Bank of England 
contemplates reducing the rate of interest to 2 per 
cent. ; last year at this time it was raised to 10 per 
cent.—tThe Great Eastern steamer lies useless, 
the Company which built it not having funds to 
complete it. A project is on foot to organize a 
new Company to purchase the vessel at a large 
discount from its cost. It is also said that the 
Emperor Napoleon has made overtures for its pur- 
chase, with the intention of converting it into a 
floating battery.——Mr. Paul Morphy, the Amer- 
ican chess-player, is attracting much attention. 
Having vanquished all competitors in America, 
he went to Europe for the purpose of challenging 
Mr. Staunton, the first English player. He has 
not yet met this antagonist ; but a match for £500 
has been arranged. In the mean while, he has 
beaten with ease most of the foremost English play- 
ers. In a match for £100 between him and Mr. 
Liéwenthal, Morphy won nine games, Liéwenthal 
three, and three were drawn. He subsequently 
offered to play eight games simultaneously, «with- 
out seeing the boards, against the eight victors in 
the Birmingham Chess Tournament. Of these 
games he won six, lost one, one being drawn. 
Proceeding to Paris, he met Mr. Harrwitz, esteem- 
ed the best player in Europe, beat him in a short 
match, and then repeated his Birmingham exploit 
of playing eight games simultaneously without 
seeing the board; of these he won six, two being 
drawn.—tThe King of Prussia, who has been in 
infirm health, bodily and mental, for many months, 
has resigned the government, appointing his broth- 
er Regent of the kingdom.—Alexander von Hum- 
boldt completed his 90th year on the 14th of Sep- 
tember. The occasion was celebrated with great 
honor. The veteran savan is engaged in writing 
the concluding volume of his great work, ‘‘ Cos- 
mos.”’——It is announced that a telegraph is to be 
constructed from the Chinese frontier of Russia to 
St. Petersburg; by which means intelligence can 
be received from Pekin within ten days. 

THE EAST. 

The treaties negotiated with China by France, 
England, Russia, and the United States, have not 
been officially published. According to apparent- 
ly reliable information, they embody the following 
points: France and England are to be indemnified 
—the former in the sum of $3,000,000, the latter 
in $6,000,000—for the expenses of the war; each 


| power is to have a representative at Tien-sin, who 
rigged as though no steam was to be employed. | 


shall be allowed to visit Pekin ; the whole empire 
to be open to foreigners, under a passport system ; 
Christianity to be tolerated; additional ports to be 
opened to foreign commerce; the Chinese to be 
assisted in the efforts to suppress piracy. Russia 
gains some very important territorial concessions 
on the Amoor River. The treaty with the United 
States contains a comprehensive general article, in 
addition to special stipulations, providing that all 
rights, privileges, and powers granted to any na- 
tion, its merchants or subjects, whether political, 


aging, the waters not having fallen sufficiently to | mercantile, or otherwise, and not conferred by the 
render the bars generally aecessible.——In Oregon | treaty on the United States, shall at once inure to 
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the benefit of the United States, its peculiar func- 
tionaries, merchants, or citizens.——Though the 
war in the north has thus terminated, the condition 
of the allies in Canton is represented as unpleasant. 
The city is nearly deserted, and business is at a 
stand-still. The Chinese lose no opportunity to 
assassinate the foreigners. Fearful revenge is 
taken by the English and French. Two Sepoys 
were killed, and the street where the deed was com- 
mitted was leveled to the ground. An English 
officer was fired at, and the building from which 
the shot proceeded was blown down by a cannon; 
rockets were discharged into the commissariat 
stores, and an order was given that all the houses 
in the neighborhood should be razed. ‘ House 
destruction,” says an English correspondent, ‘is 
the order of the day.” Four sailors who had 
landed from a French boat were set upon by a band 
of ** braves ;” three of them escaped, but the fourth 
was killed, and his body was mutilated. The 
naval commander landed a body of troops, marched 
to the street where the murder was committed, 
measured off a hundred paces, and ordered every 
male Chinese found in the houses within that space 





to be seized, killed, and left to swelter in the sun. 
The allies are, in fact, virtually in a state of siege 
at Canton.—From Jndta we learn of additional 
successes gained over the insurgents, of whom at 
present there appears to be no considerable force 
on foot in any quarter._—The condition of Turkey 
is in every way critical. The finances of the 
country are at the lowest ebb, and the Sultan has 
made an effort at retrenchment by diminishing the 
expenses of his harem, and by putting a stop to his 
extensive building projects. There are rumors 
of a plot to depose the Sultan and place his brother 
Abdul-Aziz on the throne. It is reported that the 
majority of the foreign ministers had found it neces- 
sary to intimate to the leading conspirators that if 
the brother came to the throne by violent means 
he would not be recognized by the foreign powers. 
From various parts of the empire there are ac- 
counts of outrages committed by the Mohamme- 
dans against their Christian neighbors.——From 
Africa we have intelligence of the safe arrival of 
Dr. Livingstone at the Zambesi, and of his success- 
ful attempts to advance up that river toward the 
interior. 





Literary 


Elements of Natural Philosophy, by Ev1as Loom- 
1s, LL.D. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
Few writers in this country have furnished more 
substantial aid to the cause of popular education 
than the author of this new volume of a course of 
elementary mathematical study. Professor Loom- 
is is well known for his previous admirable pro- 
ductions in this department. They occupy a place 
of their own, to which their just claims, we believe, 
have never been called in question. They are in- 
debted for their eminent position to the firmness of 
grasp with which the author seizes the topics of sci- 
ence, to the comprehensiveness and lucidity of his 
own views, and the sagacity with which he unfolds 
their essential elements to the student, free from all 
extraneous and irrelevant matter. Dr. Loomis is no 
compiler from the text-books of other writers. His 
works have the merit of originality, so far as that 
quality can be predicated of the statements of an 
exact and universal science. Every thing which 
he puts on paper has first passed through the alem- 
bic of his own mind. Hence his scientific writ- 
ings, with all the clearness that makes them useful 
to the novice, possess a certain freshness and vital- 
ity that also challenge the interest of the adept. 
While they never sacrifice any thing of precision 
and accuracy for the sake of popular adaptation, 
they are singularly free from superfluous technics, 
and rarely send away a reader who consults them 
on some difficult point without a satisfactory elu- 
cidation. On this account they are more valuable 
for the purpose of common reference than more 
elaborate treatises, and are no less adapted to the 
library than the class-room. If a difficulty oc- 
curs in the course of reading or conversation in re- 
gard to any point of mathematical science, we know 
no such certain method of readily clearing it up as 
to refer to their concise and luminous explanations. 
In the volume now issued Professor Loomis has met 
with his usual success in giving a popular form and 
expression to the principles of natural philosophy. 
It in no respect falls short of the high standard of 





Patices. 


excellence attained by the preceding volumes of 
the series. The topics of which it treats are, in 
many cases, of general and current interest. In 
this age of material development, the remark of 
Dr. Johnson that “‘ we are geometricians and hy- 
drostaticians only by chance” has by no means the 
same application as when it was uttered. Now- 
adays every man must be more or less of a natu- 
ral philosopher if he would comprehend the move- 
ments by which he is daily surrounded. He is oft- 
ener called on for knowledge in regard to the forces 
of steam, of electricity, of animal and vegetable life, 
and of mineral combinations, than for the analysis 
of the faculties of the mind or the springs of moral- 
ity. The general reader will accordingly find in 
this volume many points of interest which he would 
scarcely look for in an elementary manual. Among 
other topics, it treats of the propelling of ships, the 
raising of weights, the construction of arches and 
domes, the flight of cannon-balls, the gyroscope, 
the lifting of water, the diving-bell, the barometer, 
the thermometer, the steam-engine, the telescope, 
and the magnetic telegraph. A good index at the 
close of the volume gives a complete clew to its 
contents, and enables every reader to find what he 
is in pursuit of without embarrassment. 

Lectures to Children, Second Series, by Rev. 
Joun Topp, D.D. (Published by Hopkins, Bridg- 
man, and Co.) The intention of these lectures is 
to furnish a series of familiar illustrations of the 
most important truths of religion, in a form adapt- 
ed to the comprehension of the youngest members 
of a Christian family. The author has a wide 
fame for the vivacity, tenderness, and unction with 
which he addresses his young audiences by the pen. 
It is now almost a quarter of a century since the 
publication of his first series of lectures to children. 
Within that time nearly a thousand copies annual- 
ly have been sold; it has passed through a great 
number of editions in this country and in England ; 
has been translated into French, German, Greek, 
and several other languages; and is now succeed- 
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ed by a fresh outflowing of the same mind, which 
has lost none of its force, earnestness, or interest 
in children with the lapse of years. 

Sermons to the Churches, by FRancts WAYLAND. 
(Published by Sheldon, Blakeman, and Co.) The 
remarkable power of these discourses consists in 
their distinctness of aim and unity of purpose. 
With scarcely an exception, the first sentence in 
each discourse is a general proposition, expressed 
in terms so simple and concise that they might 
serve for the enunciation of a mathematical princi- 
ple. This isthe type of the mode of treatment, which 
extends throughout the volume. It is wholly des- 
titute of vague generalities, ambitious common- 
places, and all the stratagems of rhetoric by which 
the mere orator attempts to make an impression. 
A few leading thoughts compose the staple of the 
work; the preacher is too intent on enforcing their 
importance to allow much scope to the fancy; but 
the simple earnestness of his style is more effective 
than all the allurements of eloquence. The main 
object of the volume is to arouse the attention of 
Christians to the primitive pattern of religion; to 
present the truths of the Gospel, with their solemn 
appeals to the conscience and heart, in the light of 
their ancient reality, and to urge the necessity of 
a more consistent profession of piety, exemplified 
by personal effort for the spread of Christianity and 
the conversion of the world. It will be in vain to 
look for a more solid, muscular, and vital enforce- 
ment of religious duty than is contained in these 
discourses. They read like the productions of a 
past age, when the pulpit was free from the taint 
of worldliness, and preachers, like Baxter and Ed- 
wards, announced the deepest convictions of their 
souls in words of solemn sincerity. The change in 
these discourses from the earlier efforts of Dr. Way- 
land, when, with glowing and brilliant phraseolo- 
gy, he set forth the sublimity of the missionary en- 
terprise, is striking. At that time he exhibited re- 
markable descriptive power, and the severe logic of 
his statements was softened, though not neutralized, 
by the rich vein of poetry with which they were em- 
bellished. The more austere method which he has 
now adopted is doubtless less adapted to immediate 
popular effect, but it can hardly fail to be even more 
productive of deep and permanent impressions. 

The History of the Religious Movement of the 
Eighteenth Century called Methodism, by ABEL 
Srsvexs, LL.D. Vol. I. (Published by Carlton 
and Porter.) No more striking contrast in the 
history of intellectual movement is presented than 
that ofthe religious position of France and England 
during the middle of the last century. In the for- 
mer country shallowness of philosophy, frivolity 
of manners, and intense worldliness of spirit were 
preparing the way for the strange outbreak of irre- 
ligion which was soon to be associated with the 
excesses of the French Revolution. The idea of 
duty was voted to be an obsolete conception; the 
hope of immortality was swallowed up in the pros- 
pect of an eternal sleep; and even the intuitive 
faith in the Deity faded from the mind under the 
influence of speculations which regarded the notices 
of the senses as the exclusive sources of truth. In 
England, on the other hand, though a well-bred 
indifference to the higher sentiments of the soul 
was the general order of the day, the seeds of re- 
ligious belief were preserved among the masses of 
the people. There was sufficient material for the 
electric fire, kindled by the touch of Wesley and 
Whitefield, to burst forth into a universal flame. 





The rise and progress of this movement, with its 
far. on the subsequent age, 

presents a 4 worthy ‘theme for the pen of the histo- 
rian. Dr. Stevens has seized the important as- 
pects of the subject from a just and elevated point 
of view. He regards the movement, in its widest 
bearings, not as a manifestation of sectarian zeal, 
but as a great religious impulse, ostensibly within 
the Church of England, but extending its influence 
to most of the Protestantism of England and Amer- 
ica. The present volume of his comprehensive 
work extends to the death of Whitefield, in 1770; 
the second volume will comprise the history of 
British Methodism ; and the history of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church will be given in two addi- 
tional volumes. The portion now published in 
itself affords an encouraging promise for the gen- 
eral character of the work. It is certainly founded 
on extensive research, deep sympathy with the 
movement it describes—though not running into 
sectarian partiality—and a just appreciation of the 
various ‘and often contrasted excellences of the 
founders of Methodism. The style is flowing, live- 
ly, and sufficiently polished, without formality. 

Self-Made Men, by Cuanves C. B. Seymour. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) The com- 
piler of this volume has given a wide latitude to 
the term which designates the character of its con- 
tents. He includes within its scope not only those 
individuals who have risen to scientific or social 
eminence without the usual appliances of educa- 
tion, but a great variety of men who, though fa- 
vored with the usual advantages of literary cul- 
ture, have carved out their way to usefulness and 
renown, in the midst of formidable obstacles, by 
the force of their own genius and energy. Thus 
we have sketches of Daniel Webster, Immanuel 
Kant, Fichte, Sir William Jones, and others, who 
can hardly be called self-educated men, by the side 
of Elihu Burritt, Burns, Henry Clay, Dr. Frank- 
lin, and several others of a similar stamp, who, in 
spite of the want of a regular early education, have 
gained a position among their fellow-men which 
tempts one to consider the learning of the schools 
as superfluous. The unity of the volume, according- 
ly, is to be found in the fact that it consists of the 
biographies of persons who have won distinction 
by dint of struggle. The compiler has been happy 
in his selection of subjects. They comprise states- 
men, scholars, poets, inventors, men conspicuous 
for their mental ability and attractive for their 
moral worth. Mr. Seymour has made a judicious 
use of the ample materials.in his hands. Without 
blindly following any authority he has selected 
authentic guides, and reproduced the information 
thus obtained in a style of rather uncommon neat- 
ness and vivacity. Both in matter and manner 
his book possesses the elements of popular interest, 
and, what is still more to the purpose, can not fail 
to be useful wherever it is read. 

A Journey due North, by Groner Aveustvs 
Sata, (Published by Ticknor and Fields.) Al- 
though a paragon of flippancy and conceit, and 
perpetually straining after lively effect, this Mr. 
Sala has produced a not unreadable volume, con- 
taining many descriptions and anecdotes which 
tempt us to forgive him for his egregious self-com- 
placency, and his desperate resolve to make a hu- 
morous book at all hazards. Without a spark of 





genuine wit, his efforts at pleasantry are often de- 
plorable; and he is so intent on making you laugh 
at his stories, as to forget that he becomes an ob- 
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ject of ridicule himself. The reader will not be 
apt to place much reliance on his disclosures after 
he finds out the author’s mania for vivacity and 
point; but, taken as traveling romances, he may, 
no doubt, gain not a little entertainment from their 
perusal, Among the long stretches of glittering 
sand we sometimes come upon a passage of pleas- 
ant narrative, and at least find a striking picture, 
if not a veracious statement. The best portions of 


try life. The natives are certainly not drawn in 
rose-color ; indeed, if the portraits here given are 
like, they must be inexcusably hideous. Their 
dwellings, though not poverty-stricken, are dis- 
gusting. There is but one room on the ground- 
floor—a vast apartment, with walls and ceiling of 
rough logs, and not a glimpse of white-washing, 
painting, or paper-hanging to be seen. There is 
no special dirt where all is dirt—no conspicuous 
litter in the universal chaos. A good thorough 
scrubbing would send the shanty tumbling about 
the owner’s ears. The room has two windows— 
one for show, a large aperture, fitted with a pecul- 
iar dull and dingy glass, uniformly covered with 
dirt; the other, on a much smaller scale, high up 
in the wall, of no particular shape, and stuffed with 
some nondescript material, certainly not glass— 
perhaps rags, or dried fish-skins. Big black spi- 
ders and other villainous insects crawl over its 
yellow surface. One end of the apartment is par- 
titioned off by a raw wooden screen ; but whether 
for the family bedchamber or the family pig-sty the 
author could not determine. With the exception 
of a few coarse daubs of pictures of saints, every 
article of furniture is of the most barbarous de- 
scription. The rotten door swings on leathern 
hinges or stzips of raw hide. There is a table, 
formed of two long fir planks resting upon massive 
tressels, and bearing a most hideous resemblance 
to the high bench platform in a parish dead-house. 
Around the room runs a low, wide bench, on which 
the surplus members of the family, who have no 
accommodations in the family-vault bed, lounge 
by day and sleep by night. A rickety old chair 
and an enormous chest complete the inventory. 
To sum up the attractions of a Russian peasant’s 
house by a description given to the author soon 
after his arrival in St. Petersburg by a certain 
young Russian: ‘“‘ A moujik’s house is dark and 
made of wood; the floor is gray, the walls are 
gray, and the roof is gray; you can cut the smell 
of oily fish and cabbage soup with a hatchet ; and 
at night you can hear the bugs bark.” 

There are no shops in a Russian village. There 
are some houses where bread is sold, and the inev- 
itable quota of government dram-shops; but for 
every other article of merchandise you must go to 
a wretched, seedy, rag-shoppish institution digni- 
fied with the title of a bazar. Most of the poor 
food which the peasants eat they produce them- 
selves. The coarse grain which serves as fodder 
equally for themselves and their cattle is garnered 
in their own bins behind their own hovels, or drawn 
from the common granary. For raiment, the wo- 
men weave some coarse fabric for common wear, 
and spin some sailcloth-like linen. The chief prop 
of the municipal authority is the Holy Stick. Of 
this the happy villagers get an intolerable amount 
from every petty official. The young men of the 
villages, the young maidens, the children, and 
even the idiots and sick people, can be lashed like 
hounds at the word of command from the intendant, 





The author has long since ceased to cherish any 
romantic illusions about the beauty and pictur- 
esqueness of pastoral life. But he was hardly pre- 
pared to find such a lack of both among the Russian 
peasant women. The Russian peasant, male or 
female, is, when sober, always mournful, dejected, 
doleful. All the songs he sings are monotonous 
complaints, drawling, pining, and despairing. He 


has upon him a perpetual home-sickness; but it is 
the book are devoted to an account of Russian coun- | 


a sickness not for, but of hishome. He is sick of 
his life and of himself. Only when drunk does 
he light up into a feeble corpse-candle sort of gay- 
ety; but it is temporary and transient, and he so- 
bers himself in sackcloth and ashes. Here is a 
Baba, or peasant girl, sitting listlessly on a rough 
hewn bench at the door of one of the hovels. Of 
middle size, her face and arms are burned to a 
most disagreeable tawny, tan brown, the color of 
the pigskin of a second-hand saddle. Her fore- 
head is low and receding. The roots of the hair 
of a dirty straw color, growing in frightfully close 
proximity to the eyebrows. Set very closely to- 
gether in this brown face, are two eyes, light blue 
in color, without brightness or intelligence, and 
producing a very weird, not to say horrifying ef- 
fect. The nose is broad, thick, and unshapely. 
The mouth is not bad, lips red enough, teeth re- 
markably sound and white, and the entire features 
would be pleasant but that the corners of the mouth 
are drawn down, and the upper lip pendulous, not 
sensually, but sensitively. The neck is short, 
clumsy, and thick-set, of the unmitigated bull pat- 
tern; the shoulders broad and rounded on the 
back, which is well accustomed to carrying bur- 
dens; the feet are large, long, and flat, and the 
swollen veins of the hands showing unmistakably 
hard usage. 

Such, on a very reduced scale, relieved of its 
wishy-washy diffuseness and forlorn attempts at 
humor, is one of the most interesting sketches of 
this would-be jocose northern tourist. In a sim- 
ilar vein are his accounts of other salient features 
of Russian life, and they may afford amusement to 
the good-natured reader, if not by the liveliness of 
the description, by the absurdity of the author. 

WEL ts’s Natural Philosophy. In our Septem- 
ber Number we gave a brief notice of this volume, 
and specified several passages which justified the 
unfavorable opinion which we then expressed. We 
have since received a note from the Publishers of 
the work, complaining of that notice as unjust, and 
asking the insertion of a reply from the author. 
This request was cheerfully granted, and the fol- 
lowing note has been handed to us: 

“* To the Editor of Harper's Magazine: 

“In the review of ‘ Wells’s Natural Philosophy,’ con- 
tained in your September Number, the writer has fallen 
into sundry scientific and other errors, of which we trust 
you will admit a brief notice. The reviewer evidently 
had before him an early impression of the work, in which 
(as was almost unavoidable in a book crowded with facts, 
and printed in the absence of the author) several errors, 
typographical and otherwise, occurred. These were cor- 
rected, so far as discovered, in the subsequent editions, 
which if the reviewer had seen, he would have had no 
occasion to cite the errors on pp. 61, 196, 335, and 367, 
which had been corrected before the publication of the 
criticism. 

“With regard to the remaining criticisms (with the 
exception of those relating to pp. 84 and 115, which are 
noticed below), the author maintains that the text is, in 
every particular, literally and undeniably correct ; and if 
room could be had for the demonstration, it could be 
shown, by reference to the latest and most decisive au- 
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thorities, that the scientific error in the premises lies with 
the critic, and not with the author : e. g., where the critic 
eorrects the text, p. 144, that ‘ glass repels mercury,’ by 
the strange assertion that ‘the attraction of glass for 
mercury is far stronger than its attraction for water'— 
the critic's error will be apparent to any body who will 
plunge a piece of glass successively in mercury and in 
water, and observe that while the water is sufficiently at- 
tracted to adhere to and moisten the glass, the mercury 
leaves it perfectly dry. 

“The critic's assertion that the book ‘administers a 
grave rebuke to Sir Isaac Newton’ on p. 327, is invidious 
aswell as erroneous: since the name of the great philos- 
opher is not once alluded to in the connection; nor has 
the author any proof that Sir Isaac ever asserted that 
*by mixing powders of the seven different colors a [gray- 
ish] white is produced.’ That the text is right, and the 
critic wrong in impliedly contradicting it, any one can 
be assured who will try the experiment: the compound 
will not be white, but a dirty brown. 

** So, also, the rebuke administered in the criticism re- 
specting the “magnifying power of lenses’ falls not enly 
upon the author of this work, but, among others, upon 
Professor Draper, whose statement, on p. 194 of his 
* Philosophy,’ is identical with that objected to. 

“In reference to the error on p. S4, it is literally true, 
as alleged by the critic, that only bodies at the equator 
would be entirely deprived of weight by accelerating the 
earth's motion 17 times. But the value of the criticism 
will appear when it is considered that the difference in 
effect upon a body at the equator and at New York, for 
example, would only be Since the book was 
merely stating a general principle, it was deemed allow- 
able to use the round number instead of the fraction. 

“On p. 115, in speaking of the resisting force of a 
beam, the text should have said ‘ when strained’ instead 
of ‘compressed.’ This, the only valid correction in the 
entire list, is frankly acknowledged ; every other (except 
the fraction) will be satisfactorily rated to be er- 
roneous, if desired.” 

In reply to the preceding we remark that, on 
the 17th of June, 1858, we procured a copy of 
“* Wells’s Natural Philosophy” direct from the pub- 
lishers; and this copy was believed to be similar 
to those with which the publishers were then sup- 
plying the market. The book was examined and 
the criticism written within the ensuing fortnight. 
The article was then too late for insertion. in the 
August Number, and was accordingly deferred to 
September. After the receipt of the author's note 
given above (viz., on the 14th of September), we 
requested the publisher to furnish us with a copy 
of the last edition of Mr. Wells’s book, and a copy 
was immediately sent us. We have compared this 
copy with the one obtained June 17, and propose 
now to state how far our former criticisms are ap- 
plicable to the new edition. For convenience, we 
will consider the errors before indicated in their 
order. 

Error 1, page 61.—The justice of this criticism 
is eonceded by Mr. Wells ; but, to our surprise, the 
error remains uncorrected in the copy furnished us 
by the publishers, September 14. We conclude, 
then, that although this error may have been cor- 
rected in the electrotype plates, it was still con- 
tained in the edition with which the publishers 
were then supplying the public. 

Error 2, page 84.—Mr. W. admits that here is a 
little error, but claims that, for the latitude of New 
York, the error amounts to only the part. 
This is one of those cases which show that Mr. 
W.’s scientific attainments do not qualify him to 
write a book on this subject. It requires no great 
amount of science to perceive that a body at the 
pole will sustain no loss of weight in consequence 
of centrifugal force; and the loss of weight in the 








latitude of New York would be but little over one 
half what it is at the equator; while according to 
Mr. W. a body would in each case lose sensibly all 
its weight. If Mr. W. will read Lardner’s Astron- 
omy, p. 138, he will probably admit the truth of 
our statement. 

Error 3, page 115.—The justice of this criticism 
is fully admitted by Mr. W.; but it is not claimed 
that the correction has yet been made. 

Error 4, page 144.—The justice of this criticism 
is entirely denied by Mr. W.; and he proceeds, 
with an air of triumph, to demonstrate the critic’s 
error. But this again shows the incompetency of 
Mr. W. to prepare a correct book on Natural Phi- 
losophy. The proof that glass attracts mercury is 
derived from experiment. Ifa glass plate be sus- 
pended in a horizontal position from one arm of a 
balance, and be brought in contact with the sur- 
face of water, it will be attracted, and the amount 
of this attraction may be measured by placing 
weights in the opposite scale. We thus discover 
that the attraction of glass for water is about 50 
grains for each square inch of surface. In the 
same manner we find that the attraction of glass 
for mercury is about 175 grains for each square 
inch of surface. Mr. W. has not yet discovered 
why the surface of mercury is depressed by the 
action of a small glass tube. If he will read the 
works of Laplace and Poisson, he may obtain some 
light on the subject. 

Error 5, page 196.—The justice of this criticism 
is admitted by Mr. W.; but he claims that the 
error has been corrected in the last edition. On 
referring to our last edition, we find that he has 
substituted for ‘two octaves higher,” the words 
‘*proportionally higher.” Our objection to this 
phraseology is that it is indefinite. «The author 
has substituted for a definite error an indefinite truth. 

Error 6, page 286.—This criticism is not specif- 
ically noticed by Mr. W., but is covered by the 
broad assertion that ‘‘ the text is literally and un- 
deniably correct,” and he can show that “the sci- 
entific error lies with the critic, and not with the 
author.” We challenge Mr. W. to make good his 
assertion. 

Error 7, page 309.—Mr. W. says, ‘‘ The general 
effect of concave mirrors is to produce an image 
larger than the object.” Concave mirrors have been 
used for telescopes perhaps more extensively than 
for any other purpose; and here, when the object 
is a planet or the sun, sereral thousand miles in di- 
ameter, the diameter of the image is only a fraction 
of an inch. 

Error 8, page 321.—Mr. Wells defines ‘ the op- 
tical centre of a lens” to be ‘‘the centre of the sur- 
face of a lens.” Now this is so far from being true 
that, in a meniscus, the optical centre is without the 
lens, and on the convex side, and the curvature of 
the two surfaces may be so chosen that the distance 
of the optical centre from the centre of the surface 
may be increased to any required extent. Mr. W. 
has totally misconceived the meaning of the term 
‘“‘optical centre.” For information on this subject 
we will refer him to Herschel’s Treatise on Light, 
Art. 323. 

Error 9, page 324.—Mr. W. here attempts to 
shield himself by pleading that he has fallen into 
good company, and that he has only copied the 
statement of another author. Dr. Draper does, in- 


deed, say that ‘‘the magnifying power of lenses is 
not, as is often popularly supposed, due to the pe- 
culiar nature of the glass of which they are made, 
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but to the figure of their surfaces.” But this re- 
mark is directed against the vulgar error that mag- 
nifying glasses are made of a certain kind of sub- 
stance having a peculiar quality, and diminishing 
glasses of a substance with an opposite quality. 
Mr. W.’s statement is, however, prefaced by the 
question, ‘‘ Upon what does the magnifying power 
of lenses depend?”’ and he replies, ‘‘ It is not due to 
the peculiar nature of the glass of which they are 
made, but to the figure of their surfaces.” We re- 
ply that the magnifying power of a lens ‘“‘ depends” 
both upon the curvature of its surfaces and upon 
the material of which it is made. If we have sev- 
eral lenses, one of crown glass, another of the dens- 
est flint glass, and a third of diamond, and all have 
identically the same curvature, then if the magni- 
fying power of the first be represented by 10, that 
of the second will be about 20, and that of the third 
nearly 30. These numbers indicate how far the 
magnifying power of a lens depends upon the na- 
ture of the material. Any one may satisfy him- 
self of the accuracy of the preceding numbers, by 
computing the focal lengths according to the prin- 
ciples explained in Herschel’s Treatise on Light. 

Error 10, page 327.—Mr. W. says, “It is very 
common to.find it stated in books of science that 
by mixing powders of the seven different colors 
together, a white, or grayish-white compound may 
be produced. This, however, is not the fact.” Mr. 
W. seems not to be aware that the statement here 
referred to is derived from the writings of Sir Isaac 
Newton. We will therefore transcribe a few sen- 
tences from Newton’s Optics. Newton says, “ By 
mixing colored powders we are not to expect a 
strong and full white, such as that of paper, but 
some dusky, obscure one, such as might arise from 
a mixture of white and black. And such a dark 
white J have often produced by mixing colored pow- 
ders. Now considering that these gray colors may 
be also produced by mixing white and black, and 
by consequence differ from perfect white only in 
degree of luminousness, it is manifest that there 
is nothing more requisite to make them perfectly 
white than to increase their light sufficiently. And 
this I tried as follows: I took a quantity of the 
above-mentioned gray mixture and rubbed it thick- 
ly upon the floor of my room, when the sun shone 
upon it through the opened casement, and by it, in 
the shadow, I laid a piece of white paper of the 
same bigness. Then going from them to the dis- 
tance of 12 or 18 feet, the powder appeared intensely 
white, so as to transcend even the paper itself in white- 
ness.” —Vide Newtoni Opera. Ed. Horsley, tom. iv., 
p. 95, 96. An abridged notice of the same ex- 
periments may be found in the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, under Newton’s Optics, p. 36. 

Error 11, page 329.—Mr. W.’s statement respect- 
ing spherical aberration shows that he has no clear 
idea of the source of this imperfection, or the mode 
of obviating it, for he says that ‘‘the image may 
be rendered perfect by making the screen concave.” 
That this statement is entirely erroneous, is shown 
by the fact that when the object is a mere point (as 
in the case of a fixed star), the image, which should 
be a mere point, is nevertheless rendered indistinct 
by spherical aberration. 

Error 12, page 331.—Mr. W. says, “‘The com- 
plementary color is always half the spectrum. 
Thus if we take half the length of a spectrum by 
a pair of compasses, and fix one leg on any color, 
the other leg will fall upon its complementary color, 
or upon the one which, added to the first, will pro- 





duce white light.” In other words, by combining 
any color of the spectrum with some other color of 
the spectrum, white light may be produced. But 
according to Sir Isaac Newton, no two colors of the 
spectrum combined will form white light, and no 
scientific optician since the days of Newton has dis- 
sented from this opinion. 

Error 13, page 335.—The paragraph here crit- 
icised, and which is contained in the edition of 
June 17, has been canceled from the edition of 
September 14, and another has been substituted 
in its place; but it is questionable whether the pu- 
pil will be able to derive from it any other idea 
than this—that the rainbow is circular because it is 
circular. 

Error 14, page 367.—Mr. W. admits the justice 
of this criticism; but the error remains uncorrect- 
ed in the edition of September 14. 

Error 15, page 426.—The errors on this page are 
not simply one or two, but many. Mr. W. asks, 
‘*What are the lines of variation?” but he evi- 
dently means, What are the lines of no variation? 
He says ‘‘ there are two lines of no variation,”’ and 
‘*the western line of no variation begins in lati- 
tude 60°.” Now these two lines of no variation 
unquestionably form one continuous line surrounding 
the globe. It is true that, in the neighborhood of 
either pole, this line has not hitherto been traced, 
but it has been traced to within less than 20 degrees 
from the North Pole. He also says, “‘ the eastern 
line of no variation begins in the White Sea, de- 
scending south until it reaches the latitude of 71°.” 
Now according to our maps no part of the White 
Sea extends so far north as 69°. Will Mr. W. ex- 
plain to us how far south one must travel from 69° 
N. latitude before he reaches 71° N. latitude? 

Error 16, page 427.—Mr. W. says, “‘It is gen- 
erally considered that there are two magnetic poles, 
or two points of greatest magnetic intensity in each 
hemisphere.” He also says, ‘‘ the north magnetic 
pole is about 19° from the north pole of the earth.” 
This shows that by magnetic pole he means the 
point of 90° dip, and his language implies that the 
point of 90° dip is identical with the point of great- 
est magnetic intensity. Now these two points in 
the northern hemisphere are distant from each oth- 
er about twelve hundred miles, a circumstance prob- 
ably ‘not considered essential in an elementary 
work.” Mr. W. appears to be profoundly ignorant 
of the results of the great magnetic crusade which 
was undertaken about twenty years ago. 

Error 17, page 428.—Mr. W. says, ‘‘ For all the 
ordinary purposes of the wanderer upon the ocean, 
the magnetic needle may be considered as free from 
error.”” On the usual route of the steamers be- 
tween New York and Liverpool the variation of 
the needle at one part of the track exceeds 30 de- 
grees, and throughout more than half the track the 
variation is never less than 25 degrees. Do com- 
mercial men regard 25 degrees as unimportant ? 

In our September Number we stated that, ‘‘ dur- 
ing a hasty perusal of this book, we have marked 
over a hundred errors, few of which can be charged 
to the carelessness of the printer.’””’ We had pro- 
posed to make further extracts from this list of er- 
rors, but the length of this article forbids our say- 
ing more in the present Number, and we close with 
repeating the conclusion of our former notice, that 
‘*Mr. Wells’s book is altogether an unsuitable one 
to put into the hands of students from which to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the principles of Natural Phi- 
losophy.” 








Ghitar’s 
IFE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.— 

4 Life never had the fullness of meaning that it 
has now. The present century, and especially its 
last twenty years, have given to life an enlarge- 
ment, a scope, an intenseness that have imparted 
a new and deeper significance to manhood. Talk 
as we may of the past, it was never so great a 
thing to be a man as it is in this age. Over the 
centuries gone there is cast a soft, mystical vail 
that pleases the fancy while it obscures the reason, 
and therefore it is easy for our romantic sentiments 
to find in them the high-seasoned food on which 
their spice-loving nature delights to feed. The 
best features, too, of the past are only preserved ; 
for poets and historians are not much inclined to 
take the materials of their arts from the revolting 
aspects of humanity. The past is like our own 
childhood ; we see it in ideal splendors. Time is 
a merciful friend, and is very considerate of our 
stern, common-sense faculties. It graciously hides 
much from our eyes, leaving, for the most part, 
only such objects as tend to awaken the glow of 
imagination and inspire the fervors of generous en- 
thusiasm. Despite of all this veneration for the 
past, it is very clear to any thinking mind that 
the present century has been a most munificent 
benefactor to the human family, surpassing far all 
its predecessors in width and depth of influence, 
stirring the hearts of men with a new and perplex- 
ing consciousness of an amazing destiny, and im- 
pelling them forward on a pathway where every 
step is an ascension toward a more commanding 
height of greatness. 

There is a childish cant abroad—and sanctioned, 
too, by some respectable names—that pretends to 
find fault with any thing like warmth and earnest- 
ness in the appreciation of the wonders of the day. 
We call it childish, and childish it certainly is, for 
there is nothing man-like in that stolid insensibil- 
ity to the present, and that overweening partiality 
for the past, which reverse outright every just 
standard of judgment, and deprive us, with an ill- 
concealed vindictiveness, of our foothold among 
the stable facts of the age. No wise man reflects 
the least credit on himself, or honors the scheme 
of providential progress as it evolves its mystery 
and magnificence from generation to generation, 
by undervaluing to-day and reserving his hearti- 
est plaudits for yesterday. So far from this being 
the genuine outworking of nature, it is a false and 
corroding morbidness that betrays its birth in a 
cynical contempt for what is truly grand and no- 
ble. Such a spirit does violence to all our better 
instincts. To-day is God’s dispensation to our 
needs. It is His embodiment to us of divine par- 
poses and aims—His offering to our hopes—His in- 
vocation to our activity and ambition—His great 
ensign, hung out from the overlooking heavens for 
us to watch and follow. The past was His appeal 
to other minds and other hearts; and although it 
were a grave error to suppose that we are to turn 
our eyes away from His former manifestations, yet 
it is the plainest dictate both of philosophy and 
faith to believe that the present is a divine gift to 
us in a much more impressive sense than the past. 
For the present is a specific providential adapta- 
tion tous. It is the correlative of our tastes, sen- 
timents, and capacity—the prophecy of the Infinite 
to us, and, primarily, to us alone. We are in close, 
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immediate contact with its objects; and on us, as 
means of discipline, direction, and exaltation, their 
agency is to be exerted, or utterly fail of their main 
end. Nothing, then, in the past can be on the same 
level in interest and momentousness with the pres- 
ent; nothing can have a tithe of the same value; 
for nothing that the world has hitherto seen can 
come recommended to our acceptance with such 
tokens of the Almighty’s direct presence. 

But apart from this general aspect of the pres- 
ent, as connected with the principles and pursuits 
of life, there is the additional motive, already in- 
timated, of the high and intrinsic worth of this 
age, taken in relation to the developments of intel- 
lectual, moral, social manhood. Allow a liberal 
drawback on the age for its folly, extravagagce, 
and irrational, often impious, thinking, and still it 
is true—forcibly true—that manhood never stood 
at the altitude it now stands; never had such an 
investiture of rights, privileges, and possibilities ; 
never had such openings into the wealth of the uni- 
verse. Nor is this sudden enhancemtnt of human 
power to be attributed to a happy coincidence of 
favorable circumstances; and, moreover, it is but 
in an inconsiderable degree the fruit of the past. 
Admit, as we gladly may, our obligations to other 
generations, it is nevertheless a fact that this age 
occupies its own independent ground, and enjoys 
its own distinctive honors. Not only has it great- 
ly extended the preoccupied realms of thought, but 
it has entered on territories, vast and wonderful, 
of its own, and annexed them as sure possessions 
of princely value to the terra cognita of an older 
date. It has established, and well-nigh perfected, 
some of the elder sciences ; while it has been equal- 
ly successful in laying the foundations and raising 
the massive superstructure of sciences for which 
the vocabulary of our ancestors had not even 
names. In the inventions that multiply and facil- 
itate labor; in those applications of skill and inge- 
nuity that tend to give us mastery over the phys- 
ical forces of nature; in better modes of inter- 
course ; in the practical unfolding, through com- 
merce and international law, of the ennobling idea 
of human brotherhood ; and above all, because ho- 
lier than all, in those selecter forms of thought that 
lift man above himself, and introduce him to the 
fellowship of the Infinite, the present century is 
without a rival. Whether we look, therefore, at 
the actual discoveries of the age, or at the great 
leading sentiments that pervade all active and far- 
reaching minds, or at the fresh, buoyant, human- 
izing spirit all abroad in the hearts of men, the day 
in which we live is full of most striking signifi- 
cance. It is a day to be thankful for—a day to 
bless with such thanksgivings as only rise from our 
nature when it is conscious of a birth into a larger 
freedom of thought and action—a day that brings 
the resources of humanity within its grasp, and at- 
tests, even to the senses, a glory within reach of 
realization. 

One of the distinctive features of life in the nine- 
teenth century is found in the fact that the domain 
of action and enjoyment has been greatly widened. 
Without supposing that any faculties of activity 
and happiness have been created, we may assert 
that the multiplication of objects to call forth the 
energies of our nature has intensified the mind in a 
remarkable degree, Indeed, it is practically the 
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conferment of a new power. Shut up the human 
intellect, with its supplementary forces of motive, 
sensibility, and passion—confine it within a narrow 
range, and its faculties are feeble and inoperative. 
Its mighty instincts lie dormant. A stranger to 
itself, it is a stranger also to the world without ; for 
if it know not its own being, how can it have the 
key to those hieroglyphics that are recorded over 
the face of creation? But give it freedom and 
strength follows. It springs into life, and finds 
life in every thing. Outward objects crowd into 
its inner chambers and fill them with the presence 
of fellowship and joy. A new feeling of oneness 
with the universe pervades the spirit ; and thought, 
no longer restrained within its prison, experiences 
a bliss like friendship in the communion of the 
open world. Now it can not be doubted that the 
present century has placed man on far better terms 
with visible nature than he has ever been before. 
If he has not a profound insight into the great sys- 
tem with which he is so intimately identified, he 
is steadily moving in that direction. The steps 
already taken have been neither few nor inconsid- 
erable, and the ground made good by the certain- 
ties of science is vantage-ground for farther and 
more rapid progress. Man’s sphere of activity has 
been much enlarged. Franklin walks out into the 
fields, and, by means of a boy’s kite, establishes 
the identity of lightning and electricity. Here is 
a valuable truth for science, but not for science 
culy. It is a new truth for men’s homes and busi- 
ness. If not at once, yet subsequently, his discov- 
ery becomes a large and lucrative branch of trade ; 
capital and labor are associated with it; and in our 
day the itinerating ‘‘lightning-rod wagon” is as 


common a sight as the peddler’s pack was to our | 


forefathers. Davy takes the galvanic-battery and 
commences a new era in practical chemistry ; 


of scientific men before chemistry introduces a new 
department in manufactures, and hundreds earn 
their daily bread through the thought of one saga- 
cious mind. Daguerre throws the sun’s light on 
a silvered plate, and henceforth the million have a 


cheap artist, a world-wide branch of industry and | 


taste is created, and thousands draw their suste- | 
nance from it. Baron Liebig elaborates a few | 
ideas on agricultural chemistry, and the trade in 
guano diverts wealth, shipping, merchants into its | 
service. Science has proved one of the main sources 
of modern industry, and perhaps no feature of the 
times is more striking than this constant and stim- 
ulating action of the scientific intellect on almost 
every department of mechanics and manufactures. 
We may say, indeed, that cultivated mind under- 
lies the whole system of trade and commerce. The 
earnest student of nature, pursuing some solitary | 
path of investigation, is subserving the interests of | 
the humblest artisan. The greatest are the helpers 
of the lowliest. A profound mind, charmed with 
a magnificent conception, follows its development 


until it has led into remote regions of thought; but | 


on returning to the practical world it finds itself 
at the side of the day-laborer, with a fresh incite- 
ment for the weary muscle of toil. 

Men of this day have measurably lost their sen- 
sibility to surprise. Novelty is a commonplace 
affair. But if one were to draw out a catalogue 
of those staple articles that have been recently 
added to the materials of domestic and foreign com- 
merce, it would astonish him to see how largely 
industry has been a gainer by the progress of this 


but | 
the wonder is scarcely heralded in the gratulations | 


century. Who would have thought, a few years 
since, that immense rafts of lumber would be seen 
floating down our northern rivers to supply wood 
for the insignificant match ? What credulity would 
have believed that the waste of our houses, the 
refuse of hotels, the offal of the streets, would have 
been economized into the service of the chemist and 
agriculturist? Who would have dreamed that ice, 
India rubber, gutta percha, would have contributed 
so much to our activity and wealth? Who would 
have conjectured that steam-engines would give 
us cheap newspapers and books, or that electricity 
would employ a class of men in transmitting hour- 
ly intelligence? Nor should we omit to notice the 
new uses to which substances long known have 
been put. Animal bones, instead of being left to 
bleach in the open air, are converted into manure 
for the soil. Wood, stone, iron, are wrought into 
a multitude of shapes to gratify the convenience 
and luxury of man. Within a few years salt has 
been applied to new purposes in art, while chlorine, 
iodine, and various other chemical agents, have 
greatly extended the domain of practical science. 
Sulphuric acid serves the husbandman, and copper 
| gives permanence to the types of the printer. Not 
long since steam seemed to be the boundary of hu- 
man power, and the steam-engine was the symbol 
of this progressive age. Who can forget the elo- 
quent things that were uttered about it when such 
; men as Lardner, Everett, and Webster described 

It really appeared 





| the wonders of its service? 
| that it would half monopolize the labor of the 
| world. Men viewed it as the final embodiment of 
mechanical genius—the Samson of civilization— 
that would perfect the authority of mind over mat- 
ter, and restore to humanity the universal sover- 
| eignty of the earth. Nor was the language, at 
that day, extravagant. But one form of power 
soon educates us into a necessity for another and 
higher form. The age of steam prepared the way 
| for the age of telegraphs; and now men justly 
| speak of the Atlantic Telegraph as the greatest 
| event in the history of the world since Columbus 
| discovered the Western Continent. If the intro- 
duction of steam has vastly enhanced the mining, 
| mechanical, and manufacturing power of men, no 
limits can be set to the utility of the telegraph as 
|an ally of mind, as an instrument of intellectual 
and social action, as a bond of peaceful and assim- 
ilating brotherhood. The hearts of tao mighty 
nations have throbbed aloud over the consumma- 
| tion of this magnificent work. None but a soul- 
| less cynic could regard the exultation as a jubilee 
of Mammon. Nor is the popular feeling a mere 
it tribute to the wisdom and skill of science. No, it 
| is a far deeper and nobler sentiment. A true in- 
| stinct has been appealed to, a profound and gener- 
| ous impulse has been lodged i in the bosoms of An- 
glo-Saxon brethren, and men have felt that a 
| prophecy has gone over the waters, speaking of 
better days and encouraging loftier hopes. The 
great achievement takes its place as the last and 
grandest link in that chain of wonders which con- 
nects man, not with fortunate accidents and lucky 
| circumstances, but with a system of progress. It 
is another revelation of Providence. It is a fresh 
summons to the soul of the nineteenth century to 
put forth its renewed energies—to believe anew in 
its capacity, under God, to subdue the earth, and 
make it a habitation of blessedness. 
Looking, then, at the development of recent in- 
dustry, it is not too much to say that within a few 
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years past there have been opened new sources of 
wealth sufficient, of themselves, to give the means 
of subsistence, and even of luxury, to a great na- 
tion. On this subject we can not have satisfac- 
tory statistics ; but judging from the lucrativeness 
of certain branches of trade that have just sprung 
into existence, we can be at no loss to conjecture 
the general result. One who takes this thought 
with him, and walks through the streets of a great 
city, will have ample illustrations of the fact above 
stated. Take Broadway in New York. One can 
not pass along a block of stores without being re- 
minded of the immense expansion of business in 
consequence of the introduction of new elements 
into trade. Here is a huge clock establishment 
that advertises business on a grand scale, manu- 
factures clocks for the humblest families of the 
land, and has its traveling agents in Europe. Not 
long ago a clock was the next thing to a luxury; 
poor people had to depend on the City Hall steeple, 
or tell the time by the state of their stomachs. But 
now this useful instrument is within the reach of 
the most limited means, and the cook considers it 
a part of kitchen furniture. Next door, sewing 
machines are clicking at their work, and pressing 
their merits on your attention. A step beyond, if 
you have gray hair, there is a big window full of 
consolation for your sensitiveness. Farther on, a 
great building reminds you that you are in bad 
health, and that this is the armory where the weap- 
ons are to be had that fight disease. You can hard- 
ly believe it, but the thought is forced on you that 
patent medicines rival wheat and cotton in the 
markets of the world. Not far off, you have a 
novelty in the way of a burning fluid safer than 
camphene and as brilliant as gas; and close by, 
another comforter of the night, in the shape of a 
spring bedstead that gives you a most pleasant 
sense of friendship for your thinly-covered bones, 
and restores you to the day, a rejuvenated man in 
your joints and muscles. Walk on, and cheap am- 
brotypes tempt your vanity. Then comes a palace 
of art, and imperial photographs charm your ele- 
gant tastes. But the practical soon salutes you 
with a return call to everyday life. A largeShow- 
window offers you a bed-bug exterminator, and as- 
sures you of “ death to rats.” Breathe a moment 
and examine the iron furniture, the marbleized 
iron, the wire-work patterns for verandas and 
summer-houses ; and then, a few paces on, call and 
see the process of silver-plating by galvanism; and 
yet, again, the agricultural warehouse, with its new 
implements of husbandry, that have gladdened the 
farmers of both hemispheres. What a medley fol- 
lows! A fly-catcher, self-sealing cans, newly-pat- 
ented stoves, ranges, boilers; steam-heating ap- 
paratus; India rubber goods; rare articles from 
China and Japan; and countless other novelties | 
that are candidates for the favor of your purse. 
But all this would be a very incomplete view of | 
the new era of inventive industry. Go, then, into | 


a first-class Broadway hotel, and that will epito- | 


mize the new arts of life for you. Architecture is 
an ancient art, called, in one form, by Coleridge, | 
“a petrified religion,” and designated by Goethe 
and De Staél as ‘frozen music.” Neither of the 
finely-tuned phrases applies to hotel architecture, | 
for it is the ideality of the street in aristocratic | 
stone—the grandeur of everyday business, in its | 
most showy costume. It is an eloquent acknowl- 
edgment of the democratic fact that the public is a | 
royal personage, and is entitled to entertainment | 


in kingly style. But this is just what Scott and 
Dickens have admitted in writing great fictions 
for the public; while Wordsworth, in poetry, and 
Macaulay, in history, have exemplified the same 
truth. In brief, the public is the monopolist of 
regard, genius, and practical art, vying in efforts 
to do it honor. For this reason, we repeat, look at 
the modern American hotel. Under all that ex- 
travagance, and, as you call it, folly, there is a 
significant fact, full of meaning to one who inter- 
prets it. You see modern industry here in a gal- 
axy of glory. Of the past it preserves scarcely a 
relic; but as the exponent of the present, it stands 
proudly, rather too proudly, forth and challenges 
admiration. It is an illustration of the point we 
have been considering, viz., the Originality of Mod- 
ern Industry. And perhaps no better type of it 
could be selected. Modern activity is based-on 
an acute perception of the wants, tastes, habits, 
and growing power of the public. With it, caste 
and class are secondary considerations. It seeks 
custom and patronage at the hands of the masses. 
Its first and last care is to please them—ranging 
through their variety, holding fast to their unity, 
and striving to suit their many-sidedness by every 
form of ingenious adaptation and studied skillful- 
ness. Viewed in this sense, the modern hotel is 
an exponent of the times. It is a palace for the 
public ; and on that idea—the inherent superiority 
of the public—all our system of industry proceeds. 
This truth, although often exaggerated, is never- 
theless a recognition of a grand fact. It has made 
modern activity creative, given it expansiveness, 
stimulated its utmost strength, and stamped it as 
the miracle of the century. 

A panoramic view of modern activity, if ade- 
quately conceived and represented, would exhibit 
an impressive picture. What distant extremes, 
and yet how near together! What vast dissimi- 
larity, but what suggestive unity! How various 
the means all tending to a commonend! How 
numerous the circles, some greater, others smaller, 
but all surrounded by the same horizon! Here is 
a man who bends over the spade or follows the 
plow, and on yonder hill is an observatory, where, 
night after night, an astronomer is fixing his search- 
ing eye on the remote heavens. Here is a black- 
smith at the anvil, and there is one who sits beside 
a microscope and finds the Infinite in a minute atom. 
Here is one engaged in teaching a child its alpha- 
bet, and close at hand, among those great hills, is 
a geologist tracing the elder records of the globe 
in the strata beneath him. We see these inequal- 
itiesevery where. One makes a bare subsistence, 
another acquires millions. One is too poor toown 
the water he drinks, while another has the revenue 
|ofanempire. The same inequality runs through 
| all the aspects of our intellectual and social condi- 
| tion; so that while, in some, mind appears to be 
little else than the creature of the senses, in others, 
it reveals godlike attributes. It w ould seem, at 
first sight, that the extremes of society, if taken in 

all their connections, are wider apart than ever be- 
fore. Select any of the best specimens of the civ- 
ilized races of this century, men of the highest 
| | position in all respects, and ‘place in contrast the 
| most abject and illiterate of the same races, and it 
would appear that the effect of modern civilization 
had been to throw the extremes of society farther 
| from each other than at any former period. With 
| proper qualification, this is true. But how has it 
| been brought about? ll classes of society have 
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moved forward, but not at the same rate of pro- 
gress. The peasantry of Europe are far superior to 
the “‘villiens’”’ of the Feudal ages, and, even within 
a hundred years, the laboring population of Great 
Britain have greatly advanced. Oaten bread has 
been superseded by corn and wheat, and, since 1820, 
the consumption of tea and coffee has much in- 
creased. The poorer classes are far more healthy, 
the average continuance of life is longer, the pro- 
portion of marriages is larger, licentiousness has 
diminished, and the number of births has been 
augmented. At the same time it must be admit- 
ted that the intellectual, refined, wealthier portions 
of society have made a more striking advancement. 
The benefits of modern civilization have inured 
more to them than to the poorer classes, but this 
can not be considered as a law of the social state, 
nor is it any thing else than a temporary and in- 
cidental result. Inequalities must continue. Men 
are differently constituted ; temperaments, capac- 
ity, and habits are dissimilar; like opportunities 
instantly become unlike when they pass into their 
hands; and hence, uniformity of condition and pro- 
gress is impossible. Nevertheless, men gravitate 
toward the same centre, and although disturbing 
causes in the moral, as in the physical world, may 
modify the action of gravity, yet the tendency is 
alike in kind, if not in degree, in all instances. 
We have remarked that the benefits of modern 
progress have not been distributed with absolute 
equality ; and furthermore, that we can not expect 
uniformity in social circumstances. A Christian 
civilization does not require all to occupy the same 
level. But it does require that every man shall 
have the use of his faculties and means to the ut- 
most possible extent, and that all classes shall 
have freedom of opportunity to make the best of 
their position. Manhood is God’s creature in God’s 
world. It is here to be cultivated, not to be 
stunted in growth. It is here to be developed to 
the full measure of earthly excellence, not to be 
cramped and restrained. Modern activity is con- 
tributing to this end. One of the agencies of 
Providence to quicken and invigorate mind, to 
arouse consciousness and enlarge the sphere of life, 
it is slowly effecting a vast change in the charac- 
ter and prospects of the laboring classes. Its two 
main characteristics—first, the impulse communi- 
cated to intellect, and, secondly, the broad surface 
over which it is extending, must diffuse its influ- 
ence, and carry all parts of society forward to- 
gether. Industry has too generally been synony- 
mous with beast-like drudgery. But this degra- 
dation can not continue. Labor has not been as 
promptly affected by the spirit of the age as other 
social interests. Nor is this surprising. It was 
isolated from the great controlling forces of the 
world. It stood apart by itself, and participated 
no more than machinery in the ongoings of soci- 
ety. It was not a living part of the determinative 
will of the public mind. Prejudices scowled on it. 
Selfishness abused it, and rejoiced inthe abuse. It 
was under a double curse—the curse of the Adamic 
transgression, and the worse curse of human heart- 
lessness. Owing to these causes labor was net as 
quickly reached by the redeeming spirit of the 
century as, under more auspicious circumstances, 
it would have been; but, notwithstanding the de- 
lay, certain it is that a liberating power has begun 
to act on its interests. In our own country in- 
dustry has been the first to feel the awakening 
genius of theage. The structure of American so- 
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ciety being simple, the fields of enterprise open, 
every man both his own fortune-teller and for- 
tune-maker, nothing external was a barrier in the 
way of prosperity. Whether our political institu- 
tions will be imitated in other sections of the world 
may admit of great doubt. But the spirit of in- 
dustry as developed here—its intelligent freedom, 
earnest strength, and heroic boldness—must pene- 
trate the heart of the world; and if we were asked 
to point out the noblest service that our country 
has rendered to humanity, we should select the 
spectacle of its rejoicing and triumphant activity. 
The moral of American liberty is in our fields, in 
our workshops, and along our crowded thorough- 
fares. Newfoundland Fishing Banks, Peruvian 
Islands, Northwestern wilds, Texan prairies, and 
Pacific slopes have exemplified the meaning of our 
independence. There is a great soul in American 
industry, and it is doing a vast work, not only for 
us but for the world. 

Allusion has already been made to inventions 
and discoveries in their bearing on human activ- 
ity. Inventions, especially such as have signal- 
ized this practical age, are benefactions to the 
world. So far as their economic value is con- 
cerned they can scarcely be computed. Take the 
simpler forms of machinery, and their productive 
power is amazing. By the aid of machinery one 
man is able in stone-dressing to perform as much 
work as twenty men by hand, while in cotton- 
spinning one intelligent American operative is 
equal to three thousand of the most expert spin- 
ners in Hindostan. But it is not in this view that 
we wish to contemplate them. They have a far 
higher value. Inventions are the counterparts of 
those great works that immortalize the literature 
of a people, and act as the sources of inspiration 
to all ages. Homer, Plato, Shakspeare, Milton— 
such men are the crowned monarchs of mind, 
swaying sceptres that nonedispute. But man is 
also a creature of the physical world, and if he 
need genius to serve him in intellectual tastes and 
enjoyments, he equally needs it to promote his 
earthly well-being. The few must elevate the 
many. Such is the decree of Heaven every where, 
in every thing. One ocean feeds many clouds, 
one sun illumines many stars, one genius blesses 
many generations. Nor let it be supposed that 
genius has its chief sphere in the production of 
poetry and philosophy, as if this were the main 
work God had appointed it to execute. In any 
estimate of life intellectual and spiritual interests 
must always take precedence, but it were folly to 
deny that a great thought embodied in an inven- 
tion should not be appreciated as an invaluable 
contribution to the treasures of mankind. Inven- 
tive genius operates through matter—stern and 
stubborn matter—that will not change its nature, 
nor abate its forces, nor alter itslaws. If that gen- 
ius investigates its properties, seizes its strength, 
and brings its very magnificence into the service of 
its race, it performs a majestic office, and enrolls it- 
celfamong the dignitaries of mind. Men look on the 
earth as a mere dwelling-place, a transient home, 
a cradle, and a grave. These are unworthy ideas 
—unworthy because of their limitation. They are 
not the Divine ideas of the material universe. 
Open the Bible and read of the earth, “ J¢ ts his 
Sootstool ;” and then consider that man is the ap- 
pointed and endowed agent to adorn and beautify 
this footstool. Sent into the world to do this work 
as well as to prepare for a future being, man finds 
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matter a discipline, a test of his intelligence and 
skill, a theatre for expansive and extensive effort. 
Inventive genius is the highest expression of his 
complete sympathy with nature. It is a sacra- 
mental fellowship with her grandeur, a token of tle 
restoration of that beautiful intercourse which sin 
interrupted. Is there, then, no moral power in a 
great invention? Is the inventive spirit of the | 
age bringing nothing to humanity but piston-rods, | 
cranks, and complicated wheels? The first thing 
that God did in the history of the world was to pre- 
pare a perfect home for a perfect humanity ; and 
now, for redeemed man, the work of refitting the 
earth to be a suitable habitation is in progress. 
This thought gives significance to inventive genius 
in its relations to modern activity. Certain it is 
that an improving race needs an improving world ; 
sure are we that they act and interact on each oth- 
er; and hence the tremendous impulse that has 
been communicated to mechanical genius and act- 
ive industry is a token of a holier morality, a more 
gentle and tender brotherhood, a purer spirituality 
in the ages awaiting humanity. ‘ 

Nor must we omit to notice the educative power 
of inventions and discoveries. If these are the 
products of quickened thought, in turn they im- 
part new life tomind. Men who can not appreciate 
Plato and Milton can comprehend a steam-engine, 
a galvanic battery, a telegraph, and, whether crit- 
ics smile or scoff, they can feel the presence of the 
human soulinthem. Then, too, as it respects the 
magnificent discoveries in science that have recent- 
ly been made, what an impetus have they given to 
the intellect ofthe day! Inductive science is the 
great strength of this age, and to what do we owe 
its efficiency as a means of culture but to those 
vast discoveries of modern times that have opened 
the secrets of the universe to our inspection, and 
imparted a meaning to our admiration of its won- 
ders that was never felg before? It has been about 
two centuries and a half since the philosopher of 
St. Albans saw that men were unconscious of the 
inheritance of knowledge provided by the bounty 
of Nature for them. The title-deed to this more 
than imperial wealth had been lost, and none knew 
save he where it was to be found. False to man, 
he was true to nature. The impulses that moved 
Bacon to study the principles of a rational system 
of philosophy were as pure and fresh as the beat- 
ings of childhood’s heart. Nature was not to him 
a dumb and senseless thing, but full of life, instinct 
with inspiration, and offering a glad companion- 
ship to those who sought, in a right spirit, her an- 
cient and abiding wisdom. Poets have taught 
men to look on her for beauty, and to draw a sol- 
ace for troubled hours from her calm landscapes 
and silent skies. In her works, rising from the 
minute to the magnificent, and presenting every 
form, hue, and aspect that infinite variety could 
make palpable to the eye, they have found symbols 
for truths else unexpressed. The mysteries of 
the soul have gone to her for sympathy and sup- 





only a glance, is all that it can bestow ordinarily 
on the face of nature; and even in those more pro- 
tracted eommunings, in which it seeks its poems 
in the material world rather than create them out 
of its own emotional thoughts, poetry merely con- 
templates natural phenomena as they address the 
imagination. Nature mainly exists to the poet 
for the sake of illustration. She is not primarily 
his teacher; but when he repairs to her presence, 
never unwelcome, never unrefreshing, it is that 
he may enter on her pictorial galleries crowded 
with images in unison with his sentiments and 
feelings. Bacon went to Nature for other ends. 
The practical, the useful, the philanthropic, the 
progressive, these were the principles he sought for 
in her works. Instead of thinking with Seneca 
that philosophy has nothing to do with utilitarian 
objects, he conceived that it was wisely employed 
if engaged in promoting the present good of human 
kind. The acute insight of Bacon saw that na- 
ture was a vast storehouse of resources, an immense 
arsenal whence men might draw the weapons need- 
ed in the warfare with ignorance, poverty, and fee- 
bleness. 

Bacon taught the seventeenth century the sci- 
ence of thought: Newton listened to the authori- 
tative critic and imbibed his spirit. Bacon showed 
where men had erred; Newton kept his eye on the 
beacon-light, and never lost for an instant its warn- 
ing radiance. Bacon declared how Nature ought 
to be approached—the childlike temper, the rever- 
ent docility, the simple trustingness, the waiting 
humility, the persevering energy, the invincible 
hopefulness were the attributes that he commended 
in one who should inquire in Nature’s temple; 
Newton answered to the splendid ideal. His phi- 
losophy was religion in everyday apparel. If, in 
seasons of enrapturing revelations, it put on its 
worshiping robes and lifted high its psalm-like 
praise, it quickly returned to the attitude of a dis- 
ciple seated at Nature’s feet, and breathlessly hold- 
ing, as one awe-struck, the sublime thoughts that 
the wonders of creation awakened within him. Ba- 
con stated the language in which the oracles of Na- 
ture were to be questioned; Newton adopted it, and 
was answered. Bacon enunciated the cardinal 
maxims of modern science; Newton took the ax- 
ioms and based on them his demonstrations. What 
a glorious fellowship! How mighty the summons, 
how majestic the response! Both were giants of 
thought; how like, and yet how unlike! The one 
was the most magnificent of theorists; the other 
was the gigantic genius of reality. Ifthe former 
laid the sure foundations and erected the massive 
superstructure of the temple of modern science, 
the latter opened its portals that the glory of the 
universe might enter and abide, for all time, above 
its dedicated shrine. 

Both these illustrious men were discoverers. 
Bacon was a discoverer of thoughts, and Newton 
of facts. Bacon worked within; Newton with- 
out. More perfect parallelisms never existed. 


port, and not gonein vain. Sublimity and grand-| Acting in completest harmony, they have pro- 
eur, dwelling in men’s minds but enfeebled in ut-| spectively secured the material universe to the 
terance, have learned her majestic language and| human mind. They were the founders of the em- 
represented their selectest thoughts, But no poet! pire of man over nature. Since their day the his- 
ever brought man so near to nature as Lord Bacon. tory of intellect has been a history of progressive 


Shakspeare, Milton, Wordsworth caught only her | growth, of fertile activity, of broad enlargement. 
outward expression and employed it to embellish | This is not surprising. Periods of great discov- 
Nor can it be otherwise | eries have always been followed by intense and 
| Wide-spread intellectual excitement. 

into new life, 


their own sentiments. 
with poetry in its relations to the visible universe. 
A glance, intense and rapturous it may be, but! 


Men start 
They have another consciousness 
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of power. They think higher thoughts and are 
ready for grander achievements. Proclaim an 
authenticated truth, and the winds can not bear it 
fast and far enough. ‘The waters hasten with it 
as precious freightage. All nature is in commo- 
tion to help it. We never know, except at such 
times, what a ministry truth has in its service. 
The firmament is written all over with fiery sym- 


bols. The lost Pleiad returns to its forsaken orbit 
and Orion flames with new splendor. Hidden elo- 
quence in men finds free utterance. Dead Plato 


and dead Cicero live again in the philosophy and 
sentiment of the current day. Mind responds to 
mind, All hearts are put in sudden communica- 
tion and the electric thrill throbs through them. 
It is apparent, we trust, that discoveries and in- 
ventions have a higher value than stock-jobbers 
and mercenary calculators assign to them. They 
rise above the financial lore of political economy. 
No less a position belongs to them than of most 
important agencies in the progress of human kind. 
It is easy to see this truth when, as in the dis- 
covery of the New World by Columbus, it is illus- 
trated on a grand scale. All know how that event 
gave the thoughts of men a new direction, how it 
infused vitality into trade and commerce, how it 
called the vagrant imaginations of busy dreamers 
to realities more exciting than fiction, how it stirred 
the hearts of the hopeful and the brave with strange 
emotions. But in some degree, this is what occurs 
whenever mind makes a signal conquest and adds 
a new realm to its dominions. The geometrical 
discoveries of his age furnished Plato with the 
means of reforming the intellectual culture of 
Greece. Jurisprudence imparted a similar impulse 
to Roman mind. In modern times great discov- 
eries have fixed new points of departure for the 
race. If we take the additions to human knowl- 
edge that have beem made by astronomy, chemist- 
ry, and geology, we may, indeed, map off the vast 
space which they occupy in the positive science of 
the day. But who can measure the prodigious 
influence over mind which they have exerted? 
Viewed in one aspect only, viz., the development of 
the sense of the infinite, no one can form even an 
approximate idea of their invaluable utility. The 
practical uses of these sciences in the civilization 
of the age are too palpable to require notice. De- 
prive us of them, and it would be a catastrophe al- 
most equivalent to a lapse into barbarism. But 
they have rendered a far higher and nobler service 
than the senses or the understanding can appreci- 
ate. To estimate their true worth we must fol- 
low them in their magnificent demonstrations of 
the boundlessness and glory of that inheritance, 
which they have certified, on grounds independent 
of religion, as the property and theatre of the hu- 
man mind. They have appealed to the sense of 
the infinite within by methods altogether their 
own. They have cultivated our sublimest in- 
stincts, not by imitating the art of poetry or fol- 
lowing the lead of intuitional philosophers, but by 
the slow and sure proofs of science, by a series of 
discoveries in the material universe that have 
brought us into close contact with the infinite. 
This is the great service which modern science is 
performing for man. It speaks to the soul. It 
speaks a language that is as ancient as the heavens 
of God. And although it has illustrated and con- 
firmed the external evidences of the Scriptures, 
yet we can not hold its office, in this particular, to 
be comparable with the spiritual glory which it 





has shed over the hopes and aspirations of our re- 
ligious nature. Man needs nothing so much as 
great thoughts and sublime yearnings. He was 
created to feel the supernatural within and with- 
out him, and he can not be a man if this sense of 
the supernatural be dead or dormant in his bosom. 
Science now befriends him in the holiest interests 
of his being. It dignifies and ennobles his aims. 
It calls out with intense fervency his best feelings. 
Nor is this all. The science of the nineteenth 
century holds firmly in its hand the magic wand 
of the imagination. Truth is indeed stranger than 
fiction. New worlds are grander things than new 
poems. Within afew years the ‘‘ number of known 
members of the planetary system,” says Professor 
Loomis, ‘‘ has been more than doubled. A planet 
of vast dimensions has been added to our system ; 
thirty-six new asteroids have been discovered ; 
four new satellites have been detected; and a new 
ring has been added to Saturn.” Add to these 
astronomical results the recent discoveries of other 
sciences, and then turn to such magnificent trains 
of thought as Professor Babbage elaborates in the 
moral of the mechanical principle of action and re- 
action ; turn to that ingenious and profound tract- 
ate, “‘The Stars and the Earth;” to the ‘‘ Tele- 
graphic System of the Universe” as presented by 
President Hitchcock in his “* Religion of Geology ;” 
and tell us if science is not expanding and cultivat- 
ing the imagination far more than poetry or the 
finearts? Take the grandest passage in the grand- 
est poem of the world—Paradise Lost. Follow 
Milton in his flight through the universe; stand 
with Uriel in the sun and from his lofty watch- 
tower look over creation; pursue the track of the 
Arch-Fiend as the air sinks oppressed with its pon- 
derous burden, and the stars pale their light be- 
neath the shadows of his dusky hue, and you have 
an impression of sublimity that poetry only in its 
highest moods is capable of creating. Fresh from 
this wonderful excursion of genius, visit an astro- 
nomical observatory and look through a first-class 
telescope. If your mind is thoroughly informed 
with astronomical knowledge, if you have profound 
sensibilities, a quick instinct for grandeur, a sensi- 
tive and glowing imagination, how your soul is 
moved as literature never moved it, at this vast 
spectacle of silent and overwhelming majesty! 
Such depth of quietude—such a fathomless hush as 
if the departed Sabbaths of earth had gathered 
here their solemn peacefulness—such subdued and 
mystic glory as if escaped from the vailed splen- 
dors of Godhead—who ever felt elsewhere so close 
an environment of the infinite? 


Chitor’s Easy Chair. 

HE splendid summer was loth to go. It lin- 
gered and lingered, spending profusely the 
most golden days to secure a longer life. But no 
sun is rich enough to buy more than twelve months 
in the year, and spring and winter and autumn have 
their rights no less than summer. Yet even into 
late September how soft the air was, how green the 
fields; how the earth seemed to enjoy its redun- 
dant life, and to roll languidly over in the great 
blue starry spaces! The harvest moon hung calm 
and benignant in adewy sky, and the comet whizzed 
away from the legs of the Bear, silent and remote, 
but with an aspect of resistless motion. In the 
trees and the grass, and along the edges of brooks, 
the crickets and katydids and their insect kin filled 
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the still air with a multitudinous murmur, a sense 


Wouldn’t you be sure of the honesty and justice 


of infinite life pervading all nature, while long and | of such a man’s mind and heart? And his humor 


bright on the burnished western horizon the yellow 
twilight stained the sky. To raise the window in 
the morning and look out, to step into the garden 
and feel the early sun, to walk in the woods where 


the rustling of the leaves had the fatal dry rattle | tress :” 


of decay, yet which clung gallantly still, and with 
gathering hectic defied death with the too vivid 
complexion of life ; to stroll by the shore and watch 
the peaceful green meadows beyond stretching to- 
ward a park-like grove, or to look seaward over a 
plain descending so gradually as to seem entirely 
level, and yet enough to reveal all its tranquil, 
pastoral, poetic charms; to hear the squirrels and 
the later birds, and to feel every where the genial, 
gracious, benevolent autumnal sun; this was to 
have a shock of new life, so deep and sweet that 
the sadness of the season was almost entirely over- 
borne, and the consciousness of gathered harvests 
filled the soul with peace. 

It is not long since we were speaking together 
of the coming of spring. The sap in the wood of 
the old Chair leaps when it stirs in the trees; but 
also the contented croning of the autumn landscape 
—for the song of the September and October in- 
sects seems to be a song of satisfaction in rich re- 
sults—hums and drowses about it. What a dark 
day it is when any human Easy Chair—a stick of 
any sort or shape—loses its original sympathy with 
nature! Like the Connecticut stone, which, when 
buried in the floors of cellars, does not forego its 
peculiarity, but sweats at the coming on of thun- 
der-storms; so, however buried in routine and lost 
in clouds of care, should the fellow-feeling between 
men and nature be preserved. Men are sometimes 
startled by a sudden raising of blood—by a sudden 
weakness which portends decay; butif a man found 
that he could look upon a lovely child unmoved— 
that he could see the renewing moon without a 
thrill of delight—that he could behold a fresh sum- 
mer garlanding the globe with roses, and not feel 
the rose of joy blooming again in his heart—should 
he not be startled by the fear that the life of his 
life, that the heart of his heart, were touched and 
tainted ? 

The poets are the men who are strung in the 
finest sympathy with the variations of nature; 
and yet mainly in modern times, as we saw last 
spring. And yet two hundred years ago dear old 
Andrew Marvell, poet, patriot, and statesman—for 
the better the man the better the law—could scarce- 
ly write without scenting his verses with his gar- 
den. Marvell’s is one of the loveliest characters 
in English history. He had that union of simplic- 
ity and geniality and enthusiasm, with inflexible 
integrity and common-sense, which makes the no- 
blest man. Sir William Temple was a statesman 
too, and loved gardens. But he was always a 
statesman in the garden, not a man. That is to 
say, he smacked of society and courts while he was 
plucking roses. But hear Marvell !—the first man 
in Paradise might have sung wit this simplicity 
and zest: 


“What wondrous life is this I lead! 
Ripe apples drop about my head, 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine, 
The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach ; 
Stumbling on melons as I pass, 
Insnared with flowers, I fall on grass.” 





was not less, nor his gravity. It is a large, racy, 
sweet humor; and we will have a bit of it, though 
it have no special relation to any particular time 
of year. He is reasoning with “His Coy Mis- 


**Had we but world enough and time, 
This coyness, lady, were no crime. 
We would sit down, and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long love's day. 
Thou, by the Indian Ganges’ side 
Shouldst rubies find: I by the tide 
Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the flood; 
And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 
My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than empires, and more slow. 
An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze: 
Two hundred to adore each breast; 
But thirty thousand to the rest: 
An age at least to every part; 
And the last age should show your heart. 
For, lady, you deserve this state; 
Nor would I love at lower rate.” 


Cowley, too, was quaint and stately in the gar- 
den. But none of the older poets, not even the 
greater ones, had a livelier and fresher, or more 
genuine delight, in the pure charms of the garden 
than Marvell. And how pleasant it is to think of 
a statesman in the stormy revolutionary days of 
England, perfectly true to the popular cause, even 
to that degree that Andrew Marvell may almost be 
called the father of the doctrine of the right of in- 
struction—and faithful, all the more, to the quiet 
love of fruits and flowers. It is like the proverb- 
ial simplicity of the old Roman republicans—of 
Cincinnatus upon his four acres—of Curius Denta- 
tus cooking his own vegetables for dinner—and how 
much simpler and more majestic in its private and 
secluded character than the pompous preference of 
Dioclesian, of which Cowley tells the story—Dio- 
clesian, one of the vulgar and malignant emperors 
of decaying Rome: 


“*Methinks I see great Dioclesian walk 

In the Salonian garden’s noble shade, 

Which by his own imperial hands was made. 

I see him smile, methinks, as he does talk 

With the embassadors, who come in vain 

T’ entice him to a throne again. 

‘If I, my friends,’ said he, ‘should to you show 

All the delights which in these gardens grow, 
*Tis likelier, much, that you should with me stay, 
Than ‘tis that you should carry me away; 
And trust me not, my friends, if every day 

I walk not here with more delight 

Than ever, after the most happy sight, 

In triumph to the capitol I rode 

To thank the Gods, and to be thought myself almost 

a God."” 

* Great Dioclesian” was a common soldier, who 
was made emperor and persecuted the Christians ; 
and it would be a dangerous inquiry how much 
of the Salonian garden his own imperial hands 
made. 

The Easy Chair can not catalogue the singers 
who have praised the autumn and its harvests, nor 
follow our own poets who have not been silent 
while the eloquent glory of the season burns in all 
the woods and fields. The sad sobriety of Bryant’s 
genius has been touched into some of its most char- 
acteristic strains by the “Fall.” He it is who 
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says, ‘‘The melancholy days are come, the saddest 
of the year;’’ and he, too, who pleads, with pen- 
sive longing: 
“Oh, Autumn, why £0 soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forests glad, 
Thy gentle wind, and thy fair sunny noon, 
And leave thee wild and sad! 


“ Ah, "twere a lot too blest 
Forever in thy colored shades to stray; 
Amid the tresses of the soft southwest, 

To rove and dream for aye; 


** And leave the vain low strife 
That makes men mad—the tug for wealth and power, 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 
And waste its little hour!” 





But while the poets do not forget the autumn, 
there is one class whose especial festival is deco- 
rated with the splendors that stream over the land- 
scape in September and October. Autumn is the 
farmer’s festival. The fruit of his fields makes a 
part of the expression of Nature's face at this sea- 
son. The huge yellow pumpkins and the robust 
lazy squashes turning their “fair round bellies” to 
the sun and spreading their indolent chubby arms 
upon the ground—whether they glisten among the 
uncut stalks, heavy with golden corn, or lie, like 
crude ingots, among the harvested wealth of stooks 
—these lend that air of ample maturity and full 
fruition which lies, sleek and satisfied, upon the 
landscape, and shows us how sincerely the earth 
is our mother. 

And if we needed any proof that men are all 
her children, and therefore brothers, we should 
have it in the fact that the feast of Demeter, or 
Ceres, is held still in the valleys and on the hill- 
sides of America as it used to be in the beginning 
of history three thousand years ago in Greece, 
whither tradition, which makes Greece to have 
been settled from Egypt, brought it from the 
banks of the Nile. 

The feasts of Bacchus and of Ceres—of corn and 
wine—have been celebrated in almost every county 
of every American State during the months that 
are just passed. Sister of Jupiter and mother of 
Proserpine, Ceres had all the majesty of Juno, 
with a deeper sweetness. Mild and matronly, 
she was the mother of men by being the goddess 
of Agriculture. The Greeks called her Demeter, 
and the Romans, Ceres; but although it is not 
easy to relinquish a name of pleasant association, 
yet as the Romans were merely successors, imi- 
tators, and corrupters of the pure Greek mytholo- 
gy, let us rather return, as all the modern histo- 
rians and scholars are returning, and call her, in 
large phrase of dignity, Demeter. 

It is curious and interesting to follow the in- 
genious speculations of those scholars in the ex- 
planation of the old mythology. They are de- 
termined to find an allegory in every thing, to “ spy 
a great peard under her mufiler,”’ wherever the af- 
fluent genius of man has incarnated his love, and 
hope, and gratitude. Thus the lovely legend of 
the Rape of Proserpine—or as, in obedience to the 
scholars, we must henceforth say, Persephone—is 
treated as a myth, merely. The old story is ever 
new, ever beautiful. 

Persephone was on the Nysian plain with the 
ocean nymphs plucking flowers. She gathered 
the rose, the violet, the crocus, the hyacinth, and 
suddenly beheld a narcissus of rare size and allur- 
ing beauty. Stretching her hand she picked the 











flower, when the earth opened, and Pluto, or Ai- 
doneus, arose in his golden chariot, seized her, and 

bore her away. Her mother hears her cries, but 

knows not who has stolen her, nor whither he has 

fled. But Helios betrays the secret, and tells her 

that Zeus had permitted the rape. Then Demeter, 

disgusted, deserted heaven, and dwelt among men. 

But she would not allow the corn to sprout; and, 

threatened with the destruction of his subjects on 

the earth, Zeus beseeches Demeter to return to 

heaven. She will consent upon one sole condition 

—that her daughter is restored. And the king of 

heaven and of men is obliged to submit, and order 

Aidoneus to allow the return of Persephone. She 

comes to her mother, but not until she has eaten a 

pomegranate seed which Aidoneus had given her ; 

and for that reason she was compelled to return and 
pass a third part of the year with her infernal hus- 
band—for Aidoneus dwelt in Hades. 

This is one of the legends which the poets are 
never weary of repeating. Milton touches it, in 
passing, with solemn grace, and one of our own 
younger poets, Stoddard, has set the story to most 
modern music. It needs no other explanation than 
every exquisite invention needs. It appeals to 
the natural, human sympathies, as every legend 
does. It gratifies the love of wonder, and the fine 
taste for fable in which the human mind delights. 
It needs no other key than Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner” or Tennyson's ‘‘ Lady of Shallott.” But 
it has been opened by those who insist that every 
flower, however fair, and every fruit, however 
sweet, contains a seed which is the final cause of 
its existence—that beauty and flavor are but epi- 
sodes and accidents. 

They go too far who say that. Every step in na- 
ture is intrinsically as important asthe result. The 
flower may be only the sheath of seed, fruit may 
be only a pericarp; but the seed itself is only a step 
toward other flowers and other fruit. 

And so the wise men have decreed that Perseph- 
one is only seed-corn, which, being cast into the 
ground, remains hiddenthere until it reappears upon 
the surface; and although the seed-corn does not 
delay to sprout for a third of the year, yet it is about 
that time from the sowing of the grain to its rip- 
ened fullness in the ear. 

But when, 

“In summer when the days were long,” 

the Easy Chair journeyed through the soft land of 
Sicily, and saw, beneath the Sicilian sun, the long 
olive-silvered hill-sides that slope to the lovely 
vale of Enna; when, journeying toward the land 
whose best life remains in its mythology—in the 
poetry which celebrates it, and the art which sprang 
from it—the Easy Chair came upon the enchanted 
domain of legend and renown, it was not seed-corn 
cast into the ground and allegorized that he thought 
of, but of the virgin troop prattling and plucking 
flowers along that very vale—of the benignant mo- 
ther whose ample presence fills with yellow light 
the waning of the year—and of “herself, a fairer 
flower,” whom the gloomy God bore off. 

It is this identity of sentiment with all times 
and all countries that makes the agricultural fairs 
so significant and interesting. The meeting of 
farmers in any village, hanging up the pictures, 
and the counterpanes, and the blankets—the shawls, 
and mats, and sheets which have grown under the 
busy fingers of their families ; or piling the vege- 
tables, and fruits, and flowers which have grown 





under the skillful shining of the sun ; or ranging 
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their labor-saving implements together which have 

wn under a kindly civilization—all this is part 
of the old, old worship; a worship coeval with man, 
and founded in his first necessities. 

The last man, like the first, is still, by distinc- 
tion, the farmer. Adam would find more build- 
ings and machines upon his real estate, but the 
crops would be familiar still, aad, if he Bad to work 
harder, perhaps he would worship more to the pur- 
pose; while our dear deluded grandma Eve, had 
she only had something to do, would never have 
listened to the charmer. 





Tus year, in the golden middle of September, 
the Easy Chair went to one of these genuine har- 
vest homes. It was a congress of the county; 
not of the tonguey men, the lawyers and politicians; 
nor of the sharp, shrewd men, the traders; not of 
these only or chiefly, but mainly of what is called 
the bone and sinew, the muscle and brawn of the 
county; the men who tame the earth and send 
corn to the mill; the men whose interest is deep- 
est and strongest in the soil, consequently, in peace, 
order, and law. 

They came together with specimensof their year's 
work in their hands. From every corner of the 
county noble cattle; sheep that were mere walk- 
ing clouds of wool; porkers, sleek and sumptuous ; 
horses, that seem so near and are so dear to man; 
all the dependent and subservient animals moved 
along the roads, with wagons laden with mirac- 
ulous turnips and marvelous cabbages; with co- 
lossal squashes and glistening tomatoes, like Yan- 
kee pomegranates; with baskets heaped with ap- 
ples, pears, and peaches, which to name is to use 
pulpy, and delicious, and suggestive words; with 
these, piles of domestic manufactures, useful house- 
hold articles—recalling not only the days when the 
farmer’s wife span the farmer’s clothes, but also 
the laughs, tears, blushes, smiles, surprises, all the 
intermittent light and shadow of a year’s life, which 
had been unconsciously woven and worked into 
these demure and unreporting blankets and cover- 
lets—all these moved along the hills and valleys, 
by the winding streams and the wooded ways of 
the county, gorgeous as an army with banners. 
Yes, and it was an army—the army of civilization, 
and the banners of peace. 

And upon the spacious Fair grounds this army 
had encamped. Upon every side were the tents 
of plenty—the sleek herds—the horses—the great 
vegetables—golden fruit—beautiful implements. 
Among them moved the thousands of farmers, 
and farmers’ wives and daughters, curiously sur- 
veying the domestic tapestries that hung in the 
chief hall, and the myriad substantial products of 
fireside industry. Outside, shrewd eyes were con- 
templating improvements in machines—comparing 
the new with the old—measuring experience, each 
man with his neighbor, from every part of the coun- 
ty—talking about crops and methods, about seeds 
and roots, about stock and poultry; and the con- 
versation was quite as sensible and useful as most 
of the talking that is done in this world. 

Then came the next day, which repeated the 
story of the first; and then the third, on which it 
unhappily rained. It was no shower, it was a 
beating storm. The wind blew and the torrents 
streamed. Not more effectually does a fire-engine 
disperse a mob than astorm scatters acrowd. The 
grounds were deserted. A few pertinacious people 
clung to dripping umbrellas, and splashed and 





waded inthe mud. But the Fair grounds were as 
melancholy as a drenched barn-yard. The stock 
was gone, and every thing that could be removed 
was safely under cover. About one o’clock in the 
afternoon, in the midst of the hardest shower, a few 
people gathered about the platform in the large 
building of the Fair to hear the annual address. The 
Easy Chair desires to be just to the orator, but finds 
it very hard. It was close to him and heard every 
word, and knew it, in fact, before it was out of his 
mouth. But when we can not praise, silence is 
charity. The audience listened kindly until the 
speaker sat down. It even applauded him warm- 
ly, and asked for his address to print it. The Easy 
Chair blushed for him, and left the hall with him, 
and the Fair. ~ 

At the same time all over the country similar 
meetings were held. They ought to be the most 
important of all meetings, for they are the fétes of 
the great producing interest, and of two-thirds of 
the mass of the people. 

But let an old Easy Chair say frankly to any 
farmer who is reading these lines, that education 
is the grand means of increasing the dignity and 
the profit of agriculture. The farmers, as a class, 
are not the cultivated men they ought to be. As 
a class they are less well instructed in their own 
pursuits than any other class, and there is no call- 
ing in which intelligent instruction is of more direct 
value. They are foolishly jealous of books and of 
book-farming, declaring that a farmer must learn 
by experience. They might as wisely say that a 
doctor, or a surgeon, or a lawyer, or a chemist must 
learn by experience. So must they all—but how ? 
By learning the laws established by the expe- 
rience of others, so that their own experience may 
be of some use. Would any farmer who laughs 
at “learning” how to be a farmer, except by doing 
as his great-grandfather’s great-grandfather did, 
submit himself, when he was stricken suddenly ill, 
to a green youth who had never “ studied” medi- 
cine, but was going to learn how by practicing? 
The farmer would naturally cry out, ‘‘ No, thank 
you—I don’t want any body learning how on me!” 
And so might the outraged earth say to the farmer 
who proposed to farm without learning how, ‘‘ No, 
thank you—I don’t want any body learning how 
on me!” 

And these Fairs are, or ought to be, of the great- 
est service in this very direction. By bringing 
men together, that they may compare their prac- 
tice and their theories, their machines and their re- 
sults, they are doing just what books do, at which 
they laugh so sneeringly ; and wherever the Fair 
languishes, there farming will be most likely to lan- 
guish. Let the farmers show that they are not 
contented with any less intelligent cultivation in 
their own art and upon general subjects than any 
other class, and agriculture will become a fine art, 
honored and honoring. 





But while the Harvest-home was celebrated in 
so many regions, under the yellow autumn sun, 
there was another assembly in the same beautiful 
days, also in the country, also of farmers, mechan- 
ics, merchants, and men of every profession. The 
‘Easy Chair stumps about, seeing the world, hear- 
ing it too; and, led by the peculiarity of this 
assembly, it jogged along the beautiful road among 
the harvest fields, on the loveliest day of all the 
year as it seemed, to hear and see the world of 
Richmond County, in the State of New York (for 
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every county in every State is the diocese of the 
Easy Chair). 

You know, of course, how that county has been 
excited about the Quarantine, and the consequent 
yellow fever and mortality upon the island; and 
you have all read, kind friends, with more or less 
shuddering, the story of the burning in the calm 
moonlight of the 1st of September. 

The meeting was a striking spectacle on that 
soft September afternoon. It had been called by 
the great mass of intelligent and respectable resi- 
dents and citizens of the island, and the population 
came from every part of the county (the island is 
the county), from the silent meadows on the west- 
ern kills toward Jersey, from the pretty banks of 
the Kill Van Kull upon the north, from the swarm- 
ing shores of Southfield, including the towns about 
the late Quarantine, and from the broad fields that 
look over the lower bay, and see the ocean flashing 
against¢the horizon. They came as New England 
country people come to an ordination or a militia 
muster, and as all Americans come to a political 
mass meeting, in every kind of carriage, on horses, 
and on foot. Clouds of dust rising over every road 
vailed the straggling procession, as it poured into 
the county town—part village and mostly green 
fields, as country county towns are wont to be—to- 
ward the court-house. Under every tree, at every 
post and rail, to every fence, horses were hitched, 
sometimes unharnessed, or quie’.y standing with 
the carriage. At the tavern dov:s and in the tav- 
ern yards the arrival of wagons was constant, and 
while the horses were taken into the stable for 
something to eat, the drivers sauntered into the 
tavern for something to—swallow. The little quiet 
town hummed with the eager voices of greeting 
and expectation, but no kind of unseemly revelry, 
no intoxication, no angry swearing or quarreling, 
were seen or heard. The thin spire of St. An- 
drew’s Church, a hundred and fifty years old, rose 
among the trees on the hill beside it, above the 
week-day bustle; and as the loiterer stole away 
from the centre of the village and leaned over the 
church-yard wall, his thoughts were soothed by the 
grassy grave-yard, and his mind allured to peace by 
the long, sloping, green meadow-land that stretch- 
ed away to the water beyond. 

Richmond County never before saw such a sight, 
and few counties in any of our States have ever 
seen it. The aspect of the crowd was grave and 
quiet. They seemed to be men who had an earn- 
est purpose, and who understood it and themselves. 
Gradually the throng upon the steps of the court- 
house increased. The people constantly arrived, 
and while in the lower rooms and hall of the build- 
ing and in the street in front knots of men stood 
together warmly conversing, in the court-room 
above sat the committee gravely whispering and 
awaiting the hour of meeting. 

At length it came. The crowd was now at least 
fifteen hundred persons. There was no room large 
enough to hold them, and they poured along the 
road for a iittle distance, until they reached a gen- 
tle green slope, at the bottom of which was a car- 
riage-maker’s shop with a large, high, broad plat- 
form, that was already covered with a group of 
the most respected citizens of the island ; and when 
the meeting was organized by the appointment of 
a venerable man—himself an old Quarantine phy- 
sician—as president, the carriage-maker’s surpass- 
ed the Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, and Buffalo, 
and Binghamton, and Syracuse, and all other plat- 
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forms ever heard of in the swift history of our pol- 
itics—for it was a platform upon which men of ey- 
ery shade of opinion in every possible political par- 
ty stood side by side. 

Perhaps you have read the papers, and know 
what was done and what was said. But as the 
Easy Chair surveyed that great meeting, and felt 
the heartiness of the responses, and the universal 
and sincere sympathy with every thing that oc- 
curred, he knew that no account could ever repro- 
duce it; that the aspect of a great popular emotion 
in the moment of its power is beyond the poet even, 
as it is beyond the reporter, to describe. And be- 
ing neither poet nor reporter, the Easy Chair can 
only be glad that it saw with its eyes and heard 
with its ears. 

It is not worth while, even if it were quite prop- 
er, to discuss the question of the Quarantine here, 
although it makes, and has for so long time made, 
so much of the staple of conversation around the 
Chair. The question itself is, essentially, first le- 
gal, and then revolutionary. A nuisance may be 
abated by any body peaceably, and at the risk of 
a suit for trespass if it prove not to be a nuisance. 
Whatever the law may be as to the impossibility 
of a State’s erecting a nuisance, that law, if it be 
such, was expressly excepted in this case. The 
buildings had been denounced by all the proper au- 
thorities as a dangerous nuisance, and in pursu- 
ance of the law which authorizes the peaceable 
abatement of nuisance, this one was peaceably 
abated. ‘There was no noise, no riot, no injury to 
persons, nor to other property. So far as the 
statement at the meeting showed, the proceeding 
was covered by the law. 

But there is another view. 

Granting that when a law had been passed, in 
pursuance of the earnest wishes of the county and 
the conviction of the State, for the removal of so 
dangerous a nuisance as a Quarantine, the people 
of the neighborhood, quiet citizens at their work, 
ought to await the action of that law—how long 
ought they to wait? How many scores of them 
must be destroyed by pestilence before they are 
justified in being tired of waiting ? - Does it follow 
that, if they are so perishing, the removal will soon 
take place? Unfortunately the facts are too strong 
for the supposition. History shows that there are 
always agencies, even in republican governments, 
sufficiently powerful to thwart the operation of the 
laws. 

The people of the neighborhood considered that 
the law had failed to helpthem. They had given 
it every chance. It was foolish to say it would 
probably helpthem next year. The same thing was 
said the year before; and a dozen more honest, in- 
nocent, hard-working citizens had died in the inter- 
im, stricken at theirown hearths. What is a Quar- 
antine for? To spread death, or to save health? 

The people of the neighborhood decided that they 
could not afford to lose any more lives in waiting, 
and to assert the original human right to life, which 
is anterior to law, and which law exists to protect. 
Of course it was a revolutionary act, and as such it 
must be judged. It was revolutionary, in the same 
sense that the Battle of Bunker Hill and the Vigi- 
lance Committee at San Francisco were revolution- 
ary. The question is, Have any body of people, un- 
der any circumstances, the right foreibly to protect 
themselves? If they have, then they are the 
judges when they must have recourse .to that 
right, and they take it at their own peril. 
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This was the undertone of all the speeches that 
pleasant afternoon. The Easy Chair confesses 
that it kindled with them in the warm sun. Dear 
to every American heart is the doctrine of the 
original right of the people. In a law-fearing land 
like ours there is little danger in preaching its eter- 
nal truth and justice. The danger is in corrupt- 
ing the moral sense of the people by declaring that 
when every peaceable, legal, patient, and persist- 
ent effort has been made to procure the repeal of an 
oppressive law in vain, then it is wicked to resist 
it forcibly. To assert that is to tear our Declara- 
tion, and to spit in the face of Human Liberty and 
Civilization. 

The Easy Chair begs to stand on its own four 
legs, and to commit nobody. But in the spectacle 
of the people of that rural county, calmly asserting, 
in the bright autumn afternoon, the grand, car- 
dinal principles upon which all our institutions are 
planted—of course asserting them at their own risk 
—there was an inspiration and satisfaction which 
no other mass meeting ever afforded to this stumpy 
old stick. 





Some friend sends to the Easy Chair the fol- 
lowing : 

“ Famriy Prrpe.—The English family Vere, Earls of 
Oxford, pretended to deduce its pedigree from the Ro- 
man emperor Lucius Verus. Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Earl of Chesterfield, placed among the portraits of his 
ancestors two old heads inscribed, Adam de Stanhope 
and Eve de Stanhope. The French family of the Duke 
de Levis have a picture in their chateau in which Noah 
is represented going into the ark, and carrying under his 
arm a small trunk on which is written, ‘ Papers belong- 
ing to the Levis family [’"* 


It is certainly amusing to observe how far our 
cousin John Bull carries his respect for ancestry. 
To have an ancestor—good, bad, or indifferent— 
seems to be the great point. To be named among 
the Norman barbarians—to be enrolled, by name, 
upon the list of Battle Abbey—confers upon our 
cousin a satisfaction which seems incredible to peo- 
ple who care more for the character of an ancestor 
than for the fact of having had one. In truth, it 
might strike a thoughtful man that he may assume 
the existence of his ancestors as far back as any 
body’s. He may not know about them, but there 
they are. And it is a great deal better not to know 
about them unless you can know something to their 
advantage. That your ancestor in the tenth cen- 
tury was a king of pirates, who murdered your 
neighbor Jones’s ancestor of the same period, who 
was a high private of pirates, is neither a very il- 
lustrious nor consoling scrap of information. 

**But would you not, O Easy Chair! gladly 
have the wood of Plato’s garden, of the Stratford 
mulberry, to your ancestor? Could you watch, in- 
curious, the same growing glance in your child’s 
soft face which so long and tenderly you have 
worshiped in some portrait of a dear and sainted 
lady, dead centuries ago ?” 

Who shall dare deny it? It is not a matter of 
reasoning. A man is no better merely because the 
names and deeds of his ancestors are known for 
long ages, if he chances to be an idiot himself. 
But may he not be—if he has intelligence and 
imagination ? 

Is there no such thing as consciously bearing the 
honor of a noble name? Is there no spur in the 
memorial of good deeds? Could a man be quite so 


mean if his name were Hampden as he might if it | 





were Monk? Would the children’s children of 
Benedict Arnold care to perpetuate that name? 

No; the private, and mystic, and inexplicable 
bond which unites us to our kindred holds us in 
thrall forever. The mere fact of ancestry is no- 
thing. Every body came from the first man. But 
after the stream rises it branches, and some branch- 
es stretch away and are lost, but others swell into 
rivers and roll seaward, stately with extént and 
majesty of flow, decorated with the cities and the 
busy fields and work-shops which it has encour- 
aged and occasioned. 

So, friend who sends the extract, might it not 
be with ancestry ? 

Yes; and if in some retired shire of England, 
wandering at the will of your fancy through the 
summer beauty of that lovely land, you too should 
come upon some deserted mansion, lordly in decay, 
rich with traces of departed grandeur, and hung 
with fading, dropping portraits of heroes and queen- 
ly ladies, and know that you gazed upon your own 
blood, would you be all unmoved, all uninspired ? 
or might a more earnest strain in your life—not for 
the sake of nobleness only, but out of remembrance 
of those old, half-forgotten parents—betray that 
the child had gazed upon their portraits, and felt 
his experience multiplied and enriched. 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

How the Emperor and Empress have made con- 
quest of the Bretons, and won over all that super- 
stitious peasantry, which talks like the Welsh, and 
has so long worshiped the memory of the Bourbons, 
for a week past has been staple of the Paris chat. 

But is the transfer of allegiance wonderful? Is 
not the pomp of a living Emperor, and the beauty 
and tenderness of a living Empress, grander and 
more wonder-compelling, in the eye of dependent 
ignorance, than a golden fleur de lis or the tomb 
of a dead king ?. And the loyalty which is fed by 
superstition, does it not grow and change with new 
wonderment ? 

Besides which, the Emperor, with that rare 
shrewdness in measurement of influences which 
distinguishes him, had not forgotten to win over 
the priesthood of the most priest-ridden district of 
France. The Bretons all love churches, and sur- 
plice, and ecclesiastic tradition; so, when the 
priests welcomed the monarch, and burned flatter- 
ing incense before him, what should the well- 
taught, innocent Bretons do but clap their hands 
and admire and rejoice ? 

So much easier this than to be sulky and rebel! 
Life is so short; fétes are so rare; an Imperial 
pageant is so grand! 

Therefore, if the Moniteur may be trusted, the 
Bretons have all become Imperialists. At least 
there is life and energy in this, and not the dead 
bonds only which have tied them thus far to Bour- 
bon traditions. 

Meantime we recall, with a half-sigh for the Im- 
perial hopes, how the Duc de Nemours, in the days 
that went closely before the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary, made a tour through Brittany, and how 
the people shouted welcome every where, and the 
priests madé flattering discourses, which in a month 
were forgotten, in the trimming of the ecclesias- 
tic ship to catch the breath of Revolution. This 
French Church may be founded upon a rock, but 
it has a great many fronts; and they who keep the 
keys, like the first key-keeper, are prone to deny a 
fallen master. 
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The fact is, a good bite from the State crib makes 
strong Imperialists here, as it does strong Adminis- 
trationists athome. What right have we to declaim 
against the zealous priests and peasantsof Brittany ? 

So, through that green and pleasant country— 
which is not all plain-land, with stiff lines of pop- 
lars—the Imperial family has come back to pass a 
first Sunday of rest at St. Cloud. In their ab- 
sence the Napoleon. Féte has come and gone, with 
its thousands of lampions, its red and green arches 
of waving light stretching from the Tuileries gar- 
den to the Arch of Triumph, its free theatres, its 
mountebanks, its beer, and froth of all kinds. 

Count Walewski closed the day (Sunday) with 
a great banquet at the Hotel of Foreign Affairs. 
M. Delangle, the new Minister of the Interior, has 
made himself far less obnoxious than his military 
predecessor. Since his advent to the Ministry of 
the Interior he has not sent the newspapers a single 
avertissement, nor inflicted a single penalty on them; 
but if he has not adopted unnecessary rigor, he has, 
on the other hand, shown no disposition to give the 
press even a moderate amount of liberty. As Min- 
ister of the Interior he has addressed a circular to 
the Prefects, in which he recommends to them the 
utmost vigilance in watching the Departmental 
journals, and enjoins them especially to prohibit 
all the journals from publishing any details on the 
person of the Emperor and the Empress and on 
their private life, with the exception of what ap- 
pears in the Montteur. The Minister also prohib- 
its the papers from publishing any letter from the 
princes belonging to the ex-royal families, or from 
the members of the former Legislative Assemblies. 
To all these prohibitions the Minister adds anoth- 
er—that they shall not criticise the acts of any 
public functionaries. This silence, which is im- 
posed upon every one, with respect to the abuses 
of the administration, makes the position of the 
functionaries a pleasant one. Onno side have they 
to apprehend blame or repression from the public 
censors, and when their abuses of power come un- 
der the eyes of the Government they have always 
the excuse of their zeal and devotion to the powers 
that be. The excesses committed by the Govern- 
ment are incessant. The greater number of them 
remain unknown, and the victims find it prudent 
to bow in silence under the yoke of the functiona- 
ries. Some of these abuses transpire from time to 
time, when the individuals who are the objects of 
them are sufficiently powerful to bring them before 
the Council of State. This has taken place lately. 
The Council of State had its attention drawn to a 
number of complaints relative to the last general 
elections. These complaints allege and show the 
most incredible abuses on the part of the Prefects ; 
but the Council of State will not censure the func- 
tionaries against whom complaints are brought if 
they have been successful in returning the Govern- 
ment candidates. A few days ago the Council of 
State had another matter of great gravity brought 
before it. The Prefect of the Sarte had endeavored 
to force a free mutual benefit society to receive a 
president and secretary nominated by the Govern- 
ment. The society declined to accede to the de- 
mand, and was consequently dissolved by the Pre- 
fect, who assumed to himself the power of dissolv- 
ing the society in question and establishing anoth- 
er, to which he handed over the funds of the soci- 
ety which he had dissolved by force. The mem- 
bers of the ex-society brought a complaint en abus 
de pouvoir before the Council of State. A very 





warm discussion took place.. The Councilors of 
State, MM. Marchand, Blondel, and Boulatignier 
characterized the conduct of the Prefect with great 
severity, as having committed a grave attack on 
the rights of private property. M. Baroche en- 
deavored to support the Prefect; but, after some 
very stormy discussions, the majority pronounced 
a decision annulling the act of the Prefect, and or- 
dering the restitution of the confiscated property 
into the hands of the liquidators of the dissolved 
society. 

But it is only some party of influence that can 
succeed in bringing before the Council of State the 
tyranny of the Prefects. 





M. pe Lamartrne has again appealed to public 
sympathy, in an elaborate reply to the attacks 
which have been made on him, and to the objec- 
tions which have been urged against the proposed 
subscription in his behalf. 

Any impartial reader of this letter must acknowl- 
edge that he has fully established the point, that 
it has been customary in France to offer and to ac- 
cept pecuniary offerings from literary admirers. 
It had been said in the Univers that Chateaubriand 
would never have taken a farthing in this way. 
M. de Lamartine gladly and triumphantly seizes 
on the instance adduced. He recalls to the recol- 
lection of his critic that Chateaubriand opened a 
subscription in 1818, to sell at a fancy price, by 
lottery, his estate and residence in the Vallée aux 
Loups. Of this lottery, it is true, only three tick- 
ets were taken, and those by three political op- 
ponents. The Restoration paid Chateaubriand’s 
debts twice, while M. de Lamartine never allowed 
any Government to pay his. It is also to be remem- 
bered that Chateaubriand was four times Embas- 
sador and once Minister, with salaries amounting 
to 300,000 francs in his principal embassies, and that 
he also enjoyed the pension of a peer. Lastly, he 
opened a subscription for his posthumous memoirs 
at the price of 50,000 francs, with an annuity of 
20,000 franes for himself and a reversion of 12,000 
francs yearly to his widow. Foy, Lafitte, and Du- 
pont de l’Eure have all accepted substantial proofs 
of the sympathy and attention of their supporters 
and admirers; and M. de Lamartine may there- 
fore lay an undeniable claim to be only following 
a well-established method of relieving himself 
when he lets it be known that he will accept what- 
ever may be offered him. 

When, however, we pass from this broad ground 
to the narrower ground, where M. de Lamartine 
meets his critics in points of detail, we can not say 
that he seems fo us equally successful. He says 
it has been objected to him that he contributed 
largely to the Revolution of 1848. He replies that 
if this were true, he, at any rate, fairly employed 
a revolution to overturn a government established 
by a revolution, and that it ill becomes the sup- 
porters of the Government of July to cast in his 
teeth that he contributed to a revolution. This 
curious argument takes for granted that all revo- 
lutions are equally advantageous. If M. de Lam- 
artine had permitted himself 2 moment’s reflection 
he must have seen that a supporter of constitution- 
al liberty, although he approved of a revolution by 
which constitutional liberty was established, need 
not be supposed to approve equally of one by which 
it was overturned ; and that when asked to give 
money to help a man aléeged to have been distin- 
guished by his efforts to do away with the system 
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of moderate freedom; the Constitutionalist may but- 
ton up his pocket, not because the Revolution of 
1848 was a revolution, but because it was a revo- 
lution that practically tended to a degrading mili- 
tary despotism. 

M. de Lamartine has also been charged with 

uandering considerable sums of money ; and to 
this he replies, first, that at present he lives very 
economically ; and, secondly, that he has only been 
guilty of a “ folly of the heart,” and given way to 
a “madness that may be called holy.” This is 
merely saying that his extravagance has not been 
of a purely selfish kind. We may form a higher 
impression of the character of a man who has not 
spent money solely on his own pleasures; but still 
extravagance of any sort is an injustice, and M. de 
Lamartine has been unjust both to himself and to 
the many persons who have a sincere respect for 
him and his writings. It may be an injustice that 
is easily pardonable ; but a public man who asks 
for pecuniary assistance is always in some degree 
in a wrong position when his embarrassment has 
been of his own creating. All that can be fairly 
said is that M. de Lamartine has never done any 
thing dishonorable, which could debar him from 
taking advantage of the French custom of accept- 
ing this sort of support ; and it is impossible not 
to sympathize with his warmth of language and 
tone when he declares that he will have no altern- 
ative but to quit France if his appeal shall have 
been made in vain. 





OF operatic matters, and the theatres, let us make 
this mention: Tamberlik is engaged at the Italian 
Opera, at the pretty large salary of forty thousand 
francs for sixteen representations; there is an ut 
dieze which does not fail to be productive to its for- 
tunate possessor. There are no longer any chil- 
dren. The collegians of our time permit them- 
selves to get medals struck and to dispense glory. 
The students of the Collége Louis-le-Grand have 
just sent M. Sivori a medal, in acknowledgment 
of the concert which that violoncellist gave them 
on the 8th of July last, in the hall of their college. 
The Opera must not be joked with. The singers 
sing; but they fight also. M. Belval, an artist 
of that house, has sent his seconds to M. Felicien 
David, because that eminent composer had given 
a part to M. Obin which he had promised to Bel- 
val, in the Dernier Jour d’ Herculaneum. It is, how- 
ever, not supposed that the affair will have serious 
consequences. This new work, promised under the 
title which we have indicated, by the author of the 
Perle du Bresil, is no other than the opera prom- 
ised originally under the title of the Dernier Juge- 
ment ; the decorators not being able to agree among 
themselves as to the proper mode of representing 
the Last Judgment (at which, be it understood, 
none of them have yet been present). M. Méry, 
the author of the words, was forced to modify his 
poem, and to descend to a level more within the 
reach of the imagination of the painters. The 
Bouffes, under the direction of Offenbach, having 
left Berlin, are now drinking the waters at Ems, 
and will resume their position in the theatre of the 
Rue Choiseuil on the 1st of September. 

With respect to the other theatres there is no- 
thing new, with the exception of the first repre- 
sentation of a faerie mirvbolante at the Palais Royal, 
called Le Fils de la Belle au Bois Dormant, written 
by three fortunate authé@ts, L. Thiborst, Siraudin, 
and Choller, and played by Hyacynthe and comic 





actors, ejusdem nasi; the engagement at the Pré- 
Catalan, since Tuesday last, of a troop of English 
comic actors; and the plan adopted by the director 
of the Ambigu to attract—feminine spectators. At 
the bottom of the bill of this latter house you may 
read the following notice: ‘* All the ladies supplied 
with a ticket at the first bureau will receive, on en- 
tering, a fan.” But this is not all; the bill adds: 
‘representing one of the principal scenes in the 
drama Les Fugitifs.” Another theatre is about to 
present a nosegay to every lady who will please to 
honor the house with her—money. The successes 
of the Boulevards are still the same. The Maré- 
chal de Villars, who continues to lose the battle of 
Malplaquet @ la cantonnade, and Jean Bart, meta- 
morphosed into a Sgagnarelle, and frothing up the 
waves of the sea (of the Porte St. Martin) in his 
pursuit of the putative lover of his wife, while all 
the time performing his service to the king; but at 
the fifth act appears a ship of the line, which requires 
from the patience of the audience an entreacte of 
half an hour to set it afloat, and to get up a tem- 
pest—of applause. Here is a good opportunity for 
M. Raphael Felix, the brother of the celebrated 
tragedian who died lately, to renew in the prov- 
inces the exploitation which he has already accom- 
plished, of the ship in the Fils des la Nuit ; but with- 
out doubt he is too busy at the present moment, 
for he is getting ready for the quart @heure, and is 
preparing, with the assistance of M. Jules Janin, 
for the publication of a book, to be called Made- 
moiselle Rachel et la Tragedie. This is a pious la- 
bor, on which we can not but congratulate him. 
Besides this, he is organizing another, which de- 
serves some attention, namely, the foundation of a 
theatrical and artistical bank, for the purpose of 
advancing to directors of theatres the funds neces- 
sary for the advances required for their artists, 
and for their traveling expenses. We only hope 
that love of the arts may be the sole motivéwhich 
has led to this idea. 

The Comédie Francaise will perhaps have a dra- 
ma from Madame George Sand. They say that 
the subject of it is selected from the Roman his- 
tory. The theatrical works of this extraordinary 
woman excite particular interest, because it is 
known that the author of Consuelo, Lelia, Indiana, 
and so many other remarkable romances, pursues a 
theory of dramatic reform which has hitherto been 
received with more or less benevolence by the pub- 
lic and the critics, and been crowned with more or 
less success. In any case, a drama from Madame 
Sand can not fail to have the merit of being a lit- 
erary and well-written work — which, for a long 
time past, has very rarely been the case at any 
theatre, not even excepting the Théatre Francais. 

Literature having abandoned the boards the 
dramatic art naturally degenerates. The actors 
are no longer what they were in former times. On 
this account they are not going to appoint a new 
sociétaire in place of Anselm Bert, whose death 
was announced a short time since, and who was 
the type of noble fathers. The foyer of the Théi- 
tre Francais is shortly to be ornamented with his 
bust in marble. This bust, which has been exe- 
cuted by the sculptor Maindron, after a photograph 
by Richebourg, is to be presented to the Théitre 
Francais by the members of a society of which An- 
selm Bert and the two artists in question were also 
members, and which is called ‘‘ La Société de Jeu- 
di.” This society is simply a club formed of four- 
teen men of talent, who meet once a week to smoke, 
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drink, and discourse de 
its. 





rebus et ¢ the bullets strike their heads, but they only grunt- 


The Théatre Francais has just concluded an en- 
gagement with Madame Emilie Guyon, who had 
so much success last winter at the Porte St. Mar- 
tin, as the mother of Jack Sheppard in the Cheva- 
liers du Brouillard. She is the widow of Guyon, 


ed, sank down and rose again, again to receive an- 
other leaden salute with the like indifference. I 
measured the foot-prints of these animals on the 
stiff clayey bank of the river, and found them fif- 
teen to sixteen inches and twelve inches. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone declares their flesh to be delicious, and 


who was, in the first instance, an actor at the Am- | very similar in flavor and delicacy to sucking- 
bigu, and afterward at the Théatre Frangais. He | | pig. I have made arrangements for a hippopotamus 
was an actor of considerable talent, who in his | ham. Having got all ready for forward work, 
time divided public favor with Bocage, Frederick | such as trying the launch, testing the compasses, 
Lemaitre, and Melingue. The Gaité has, on its | | ete., we left our first anchorage on the 20th of May, 
side, engaged Madame Doche, the famous Dame | with the launch ahead to lead the way. We soon 
aux Camelias. She is to play the principal part | | got aground about seven miles up the river, but 
in a drama entitled La Bigame, a continuation of | did not remain long there, and by 6 P.M. had ad- 
the contagion which exists just now in the the-| | vanced a good many miles from the sea, where we 
atres. In the stage world, just now, marriage is | anchored in six fathoms for the night. We found 
the order of the day. Thus you have seen that at | the river more than anticipation had pictured it to 
the Gaité they are preparing to perform a double | | be—broad, deep, and flowing with riverly strength, 





marriage. The Vaudeville is rehearsing a piece 
of which the author is the son of a vaudevilliste of 
renown, M. Jaine, fils. His play is simply to be | 
called Le Mariage. And the Odéon is to reopen | 
on the 1st of September with Le Mariage de Vadé, 


by M. Amédée Roland, the ex-editor of a paper | 


called Diogzne. 





TuosE interested in the African explorations of 
Dr. Livingstone (and who is not ?) will read with 
interest this first report of the arrival of his little 
squadron off the Zambesi : 


‘The weather has been delightful ; no sign of | 


fever; in fact, nothing can be more delusive than 
the belief that this is the region of death. 
found ourselves off the Great Zambesi, in the Pearl, 
on May 14; but the river being rough and the wind 
fresh, we did not attempt to land until the next 


day, when the Hermes hove in sight ; and as it had | 


been decided by the expeditionists that the great 
river would be more easily reached by the West 


Luabo, and less risk run, than by entering the | 


Zambesi at once, where the bar is shallow and the 
surf heavy, we decided for West Luabo, accom- 
panied by the Hermes. 


state of fury right across its mouth; so we waited 
till 3 p.a1., when, the water having risen six feet, 
we made a run for it in the Pearl (her captain 
showing much pluck), and got over the bar (which | 
just broke), two and a quarter fathoms being the | 
least water we found. Upon entering the points | 
of the river a fine sheet of water opened out, the | 
shores of which are densely clad with mangrove | 
and other tropical trees ; but the river’s banks were 


quite level, and elevated only two or three feet | 


above the spring tide level, This feature is uni- 
versal throughout the delta. 


night, and at day-dawn on Sunday, the 16th, the 


operation of hoisting out the steam-launch was | 


commenced. I started off with two Kroomen and 
three of the members of the expedition to survey 
the estuary, and get astronomical observations, 


Captain Bedingfield and myself acting as leads- | 
We did our work by 5 p.m., and returned 


men. 
to the Pearl just as the centre and heaviest part of 


the launch, weighing five or six tons, was going | 


out. All went well; and at sunset we gave three 


cheers, and joined the fore part of the launch to the | 


middle, and so ended the first day. We found a 


group of eight hippopotami living in a creek just | 


at our observation spot, and they by no means ap- 
proved of our intrusion. ‘We fired at them, heard 


We | 


It was low water when we | 
reached the mouth of the river, with the sea in a | 


We anchored for the | 


| which raised our hopes far beyond what they had 
| formerly been for success with ease and rapidity. 

| Vain hopes, too soon to be confronted with reality, 
| in the shape of reeds and bullrushes right across 
\the river! The mosquitoes began to be very 
troublesome. I saw and closely examined six 
| different species, all venomous and brutally fero- 
| cious ; but we found that by keeping in the mid- 
| dle of the river our sufferings were somewhat alle- 
| viated.” 





Str Witt1AM Napier has just now edited, in 
London, a posthumous work of General Sir Charles 
Napier, being a historical romance, entitled ‘* Will- 
iam the Conqueror.” In a preface the editor in- 
| sinuates that Sir Bulwer Lytton was indebted to a 
| sight of this manuscript for the hint and the ma- 
| teriel of his story of Harold. A trenchant notice 
in the Saturday Review says: ‘“‘ The development 
of the butterfly out of the grub is very wonderful ; 
| but such a transformation would be a trifle to the 
| development of the truth, the vigor, the magnifi- 
| cence of Harold out of the utter rubbish of ‘ Will- 
iam the Conqueror.’ 

‘The whole tale, from beginning to end, is wild, 
extravagant, and what is called ‘ melodramatic.’ 
| It is ushered in by an absurd preface, under the 
|name of ‘Peter Grievous,’ which the editor in- 
forms us—we should not have found it out for our- 
selves—has some reference to the real or supposed 
injustice endured by Sir Charles Napier at the 
hands of Sir Frederick Adam, when the former was 
Resident of Cephalonia, and ‘the latter Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. The thread- 
bare device of having found an ancient MS. is re- 
peated for the thousand-and-first time, and the story 
|is supposed to be dictated by William Mallet in 
his hundredth year to Wace in his boyhood. As 
the editor tells us, ‘sarcastic political irony runs 
through the romance of ‘‘ William the Conqueror ;” 
it was excited at the time of writing by the Reform 
agitation.’ That is to say, ever and anon the tale 
| stops for the author—sometimes in his own person, 
and sometimes in that of William Mallet—to quiz 
sometimes the eleventh century and sometimes the 
| nineteenth. Now all this is just as it should not 
be. In such a tale as this we do not want any 
| thing about Sir Charles Napier or Sir Frederick 
Adam ; we do not want any thing about the Re- 

form Bill or the New Poor Law; but we want a 
| true and vivid portraiture of two of the mightiest 
|men that ever walked Ged’s earth—William the 
| Bastard and Harold the son of Godwine. This we 


| 


| 
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get from the hands of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
—we do not get it from the hands of Sir Charles 
Napier. In the latter, the real exploits of the two 
heroes are altogether overlaid by a mass of violent- 
ly improbable adventures on the part of the sub- 
ordinate characters. Every man is constantly on 
the point of being murdered, and every woman of 
being ravished, only William or Harold, or some- 
times William and Harold together, are sure to 
appear miraculously to rescue them. Now we 
have no doubt that life in the eleventh century 
was considerably more exciting than life in the 
nineteenth; but we do not believe that people, 
even then, lived the sort of life of perpetual prod- 
igy which Sir Charles Napier depicts. We have 
no doubt that there were a good many days on 
which Duke William had nothing to do but ride 
after his hawks, and the Duchess Matilda nothing 
to do but sit still at her tapestry. But Sir Charles 
Napier’s tale is at least a commentary on the doc- 
trine that ‘ neither the greatest of kings nor the best 
of men are more exempt from violence than from 
natural death.’ The more exalted his personages 
the greater the scrapes they get into. One ruffian 
has actually the good luck to carry off at one swoop 
the wife of William and the mistress of Harold. 
The mass of errors in names, incidents, and the 
like, and the amazing extent to which Sir Charles 
Napier has drawn upon his own imagination, form 
a striking contrast to the wonderful accuracy of 
Sir E. B. Lytton.” 


A very spirited and somewhat embittered dis- 
cussion is occupying the London journals anent the 
opening of the Sydenham Gardens upon Sunday. 
A vote of the stockholders has declared in the affirm- 
ative; but, on the other side, it is alleged that not 
one half of the stockholders voted at all, and stren- 
uous efforts are being made to defeat*the plan. 

A Sunday National League has been formed, 
abetted by the Ezaminer, Leader, and other liberal 
papers, to defeat Sabbatarian restrictions. This 
National Sunday League challenge the Sabbatarian 
or Hebrew-Christian party to prove—1. That the 
contemplation of beautiful objects of nature and 
of art has upon Sundays a worse effect than upon 
other days. 2. To explain by what means the 
people may infallibly discriminate between a tune 
good for Sunday and one good for Monday or other 
week days. 3. Toexplain why it is good on Sunday 
to read in the Bible about Nineveh and Egypt, and 
bad to go to the Crystal Palace or the British Mu- 
seum in order to see the objects referred to in the 
sacred book. 4. Why it is good on Sunday to read 
in the Bible about the lilies of Jerusalem, and wick- 
ed to look upon the buttercups of England. 5. To 
define accurately what may and what may not 
be done on Sunday. 6. To explain how it is that 
cooking the hot dinners and making the clergy- 
man’s bed, and driving the Bishop’s coach on Sun- 
day are pious or permissible actions, while con- 
ducting an excursion train or driving the poor man’s 
vans are deadly sins. 7. To show Divine au- 
thority for establishing the sort of Sabbath which 
the Hebrew Christians contend for, on any day or 
at any period. 8. To show Divine authority for 
transferring the obligation of any Old Testament 
Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the 
week. 9. To show Divine authority for altering 
the old Eastern mode of reckoning the commence- 
ment of days, and exactly what change was per- 





precise hour at which secular things become sinful, 
and again become lawful. 10. To prove that what 
they call Sabbath-keeping is a cause of the pros- 
perity of nations, or that Sabbath-breaking is the 
cause of their decline. 11. To account, upon Sab- 
batarian principles, for the prosperity of England, 
when, according to the census on the Sunday in- 
vestigated, 4,105,797 persons were absent from the 
morning services in churches and chapels “‘ without 
cause of inability,” 5,569,114 were so absent from 
the afternoon services, and 5,688,830 so absent from 
the evening services ; when the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin sanctions the Sunday opening of the Zoological 
Gardens in that city ; when railways and steam- 
boats are crowded with Sunday excursionists dur- 
ing the fine weather; when the Queen employs a 
military band to play secular tunes on Sundays at 
Windsor, and the people employ similar bands to 
play similar tunes on Sundays in the London parks. 
12. To explain, upon Sabbatarian principles, how 
it is that Holland merits the description of M‘Cul- 
loch —‘‘ perhaps no country has so little crime ”— 
when Dutch newspapers teem with advertisements 
of Sunday concerts. 13. To explain, if Sabbath- 
breaking leads to national ruin, how it is that Switz- 
erland, though surrounded by powerful enemies, 
has preserved her liberties and grown in prosperity, 
although Sunday is the favorite day for rifle-shoot- 
ing, meeting in pleasure-gardens, and other so- 
called Sabbath-breaking amusements. 14. Toex- 
plain how it is that Scotland, where Sabbatarianism 
is most in regard, is renowned for drunkenness and 
illegitimacy. In Sabbath-breaking France the il- 
legitimate births amount to 7°1-10, and in Sabbath- 
breaking Belgium to 67-10, while in the rural dis- 
tricts of Sabbath-keeping Scotland, the Registrar- 
General reports them 11°1-10 in Peebles to 17°5-10 
in Nairn! 





Twocurious pamphlets have appeared in France, 
under, be it remarked, the régime of a strict censor- 
ship. This fact alone causes them to be noticed. 
One is called ** Aurons nous la Guerre avec l’ Angle- 
terre?” It is not, like other incendiary pamphlets 
of a similar kind, anonymous. The individual 
who stands forth as the author prints his name thus 
—S.Medoros. According to the statements in the 
journals, this pamphlet opens by saying, that while 
diplomacy imagines the attention of Europe con- 
centrated upon the Paris Conferences and the ques- 
tion of the Principalities, ‘‘it would appear that 
grave events, of a nature to remodel the map of 
Europe, are ripening under a mysterious vail.” In 
the next sentence it is stated, in more absolute 
terms, that “a grand historical event is in prepa- 
ration.”’ Further on we are informed that “‘ Are 
we to go to war with England?” is the “‘ simple 
question” which every body is asking in France, 
and that the idea of such a war is so deeply rooted 
in the minds of all purveyors of news, that the 
splendid fétes of Cherbourg seem to them rather a 
parade of force than a friendly demonstration. A 
little lower down our author says that all the 
peoples of Europe firmly believe that “‘ Napoleon 
III. is meditating one of those great deeds with 
which he has before this astonished the world ;” 
and that “this belief of the people is encouraged 
by the Imperial silence.” 

The writer discusses the chances of landing men 
on English coasts, admits the difficulty of the en- 
terprise, but regards it as feasible to land 300,000 


mitted, so that we may be able to ascertain the | men. 
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But then he says, the question arises, could they, 
although they might be the best troops in the world, 
subjugate 21,000,000 of people who glory, above all 
things, in their independence? He gets over this 
difficulty by supposing that Napoleon IIT. could 
persuade the masses in England that he came not 
as a conqueror but as a deliverer. ‘‘ Bread and 
Liberty” would be his rallying cry ; and the writer 
is of opinion that the people would not be ashamed 
to accept benefits at his hand. With all Jack 
Cade’s mottoes on his standard, he would make war 
in the name of the English people upon the English 
aristocracy. A war with England conducted on 
such principles would command the enthusiastic 
support of the pamphleteer, who exclaims, ‘*‘ When 
we should see our ships in line and our regiments 
proudly defiling before Napoleon III., we would 
say to the Emperor, ‘Sire, the English people is 
not against you; you have only to face all those 
Sardanapaluses of the Thames who drink in golden 
cups the sweat of a hundred millions of helots and 
set up to be the Pachas of civilization. Sire, your 
glory will not be that of conqueror, but your ashes 
will be deposited in the temple of humanity.’” 

The second pamphlet is called ‘‘ Cherbourg et 
PAngleterre.” A few passages will give an idea of 
the work. 

“ The inauguration of Cherbourg,” says its au- 
thor, ‘is, for France, a festival of glorification for 
her navy, for the nations a festival of hope, and for 
England a festival ofexpiation.” ‘‘ Long enough,” 
he elsewhere declares, ‘‘has England paraded her 
maritime brigandage, and prided herself onit. The 
history of England is a permanent scandal; the 
success of England disturbs the conscience, like the 
sight of a fortunate bandit. But if the bandit lives 
too short a time always to meet his punishment 
here below, it is not the same with a city or a na- 
tion. Where now is Carthage? Where will su- 
perb England be to-morrow?” Again, ‘‘In her 
heart, England is afraid; and what excites to so 
high a degree her ill-concealed terror is her evil 
conscience.” ‘*Steam hascontinentalized England; 
she is no longer an island, as formerly. We can 
land on her shores when we please, and where has 
she soldiers to combat us?” At times, this impet- 
uous and impartial writer, carried away by his 
patriotic and bellicose ardor, abandons the condi- 
tional for the future tense, and talks of what France 
will do when the war he evidently thirsts for shall 
break out. He also gives us some rather startling 
intelligence. ‘* England lost nearly all her army 
in the Crimea; to repair her losses at Inkermann 
she recalled her troops from India; hence the in- 
surrection ; in reality, it was from Sebastopol that 
sprang the independence of India. . . . The dom- 
ination of the English in India is finished. No- 
thing can again lift up English power. They may 
command days of prayer and of public fasting; they 
would need to change their souls. . . . They have 
wearied Providence, and their reign is past... . 
The power of England was never any thing but a 
usurped power. . . . Sheremained in the first rank 
only as the consequence of a surprise. She is re- 
descending to her natural place. She will sulk at 
first; then she will get used to it. If she kicks 
she is lost ; and she will end by listening to reason 
and by learning justice, for Cherbourg is there.’’ 
The writer inveighs against the ‘‘ privileged class- 
es” in England, and predicts that they would find 
no support from the people on the day when a 
French General should present himself with the 





great Charter of Universal Suffrage in one hand, 
and, in the other, the Code Napoleon, with all its 
principles of social equality. ‘ Henceforward it 
is no longer Heaven alone that the English work- 
man will invoke in his misery, he will turn his 
eyes towards Cherbourg, seeking, in the mists of 
the horizon, the liberating fleet.” 

The reputed author of this extravagant nonsense 
is M. Jules Lechevalier, some time a socialist ref- 
ugee in England, now an employé in France. 





Cditor’s Drawer. 


OW many thousands of the readers of the 
Drawer have been exercised with the enigma 
published in the September number of the Maga- 
zine it is impossible for us to say ; but the numer- 
ous answers we have received are the best evidence 
that the ingenuity of many of them has been at 
work with very various results.. From the bundle 
of answers before us, we shall select a few which 
are so happily expressed that they are well worthy 
of reading, whether they are or are not satisfactory 
solutions. A Boston correspondent writes : 

“*T herewith send you a leaf taken from Knight’s 
Penny Magazine, vol. ii., 1846, page 175, which 
gives the author’s own solution, as appears by the 
alleg@ical cut accompanying it, viz., ‘Kxicut- 
HOOD.’ 

‘* This is, undoubtedly, the author’s solution, for 
his writings were originally published in the mag- 
azine conducted by Mr. Knight.” 

We will copy the enigma with the allegorical 
solution, and then the answers of our correspond- 
ents may be compared with it. 

ENIGMA. 

Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt, 
Sooth! ‘twas an awful day! 

And though, in that old age of sport, 

The ruffiers of the camp and court 
Had little time to pray, 

‘Tis said Sir Hilary muttered there 

Two syllables by way of prayer. 

My first to all the brave and proud 
Who see to-morrow's sun; 

My next, with her cold and quiet cloud, 

To those who find their dewy shroud, 
Before to-day'’s be done! 

And both together to all blue eyes 

That weep when a warrior nobly dies. 

The enigma has often been republished, and 
many years ago the following solution was offered 
in the Home Journal: 

Sir Hilary looked aloft in prayer, 
And only said “* Beau ciel !” 

Then rushed into the battle, where 
He fought for England's weal. 

J. A. K., of Chicago, Mlinois, offers another. 

To the “‘brave and the proud” in Agincourt's fight, 
Hearts to strike home for God and their right! 
Ease, blest ease, to the valiant dead 

Who, ere night, ‘‘in their dewy shroud” shall be laid! 
And the Heart's-ease of Resignation meek, 

May it chase the tears from sad Beauty's cheek! 


A fair friend in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
sends an answer originally published in the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin: 

When the two hosts at Agincourt 
Met in their fierce array, 

The rain—so chroniclers report— 
Fell fast on forest, field, and fort, 
And "twas “an awful day;” 
For on the wet and slippery soil 
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Horsemen and footmen sadly toil, 
And weary in the fray. 

“On, on, my men!” the leaders cry, 
“The sky breaks in the West— 

On, on, ye English chivalry, 

For they who, fighting, nobly die, 
Shall find a grave most blest; 

And they who see ‘to-morrow’'s sun,’ 

Shall find this weary labor done, 
And gain their needed REst.” 


Ah, many of that battle crowd, 
Before the day was o'er, 





Had found a wet and “dewy shroud” 

Beneath the Ratn's “cold quiet cloud ;” 
But, maiden, I implore, 

Cease all your vain regrets and fears, 

RESTRAIN, RESTRAIN your bitter tears, 
And mourn your lord no more. 


*Tis done! St. George's banner now 
Floats proudly o'er the plain; 

Sir Hilary wipes his dripping brow, 

Vows to the Church a holy vow, 
Looks sadly o'er the slain. 

And then recalls the prayer he made, 

When, charging on the foe, he said, 
With upward looks, ‘* Rest, atx!" 


A lady in New Hampshire very modestly pro- 
poses the following classical reply to the riddle: 
The coming foe, Sir Hilary eyed, 
And, raising eyes to Heaven, he cried, 
** Sol-ve !""—absolve my sin; 
Then rushing boldly to the fight, 
Arms loudly clashed with warriors might, 
And rose the conflicts’ din. 
Oh, ** Sol!” bright Sun, how dear thy light 
To him, who, victor in the fight, 
Rose from that deadly fray; 
“ Vae"—wzo to him who sleeps beneath; 
No morning sun nor victor’s wreath 
His eyes shall greet to-day. 
* Sol-ve !"—dissolve in tears, blue eyes! 
Upon the field the warrior lies; 
Well may’st thou weep, fair maid; 
Brightly will shine full many a sun, 
And many a field be lost and won, 
Ere aught that rest invade! 

From Detroit we have the following original so- 
lution. The‘writer says of the riddle: 

“Tt has never before been solved since it was 
written, which is upward of twenty years ago. 
You will perceive that, in the enigma, Praed has 
ingeniously woven its solution into the rhyme of 
two of the feet of the last verse, thus rendering it 
both simple and suggestive.’ 

Unto the young and brave he cried, 
With arm uplifted, “* On!" 

They still would live, whate’er betide, 
Howe'er the fray might run. 

To those enwrapped in Fate's dun cloud 
He softly murmured “ Done.” 

The paths to glory and the shroud 
Shall meet, alas! in one. 

And unto those blue eyes that weep, 
Though fame itself be won, 

That o'er the cold dead vigils keep, 
He only said “* Unpone!"’ 

A correspondent in Milton, Massachusetts, sends 
the following, being another version of one printed 
above: 

When Hilary charged at Agincourt, 
Upon that bloody day, 
It was no scene of knightly sport, 
Played for the pleasure of royal court, 
That then before him lay; 
And he raised his helm a moment there, 
And muttered these hurried words of prayer: 


“May all whom Heaven this day shall save 
To-morrow REST attain; 

While on the slaughtered warriors grave 

— (Sweet Nature weeping o'er the brave)— 
Descend the gentle RAIN; 

And may the fair, who mourn the dead, 

Rest-Ratn their tears, in sorrow shed.” 


Westerly, Rhode Island, contributes this, which 
is very clever: 
At Agincourt Sir Hilary's charge, 
Made on that “awful day,” 
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Is known o'er all the world at large, 
How by his valor, sword and targe, 
He won his glorious way; 
*Tis said that on the martial air 
He spoke two words “by way of prayer.” 


His first, to all the brave, was ‘‘ Good,” 
Who see the morrow's light; 

The nezt, who ne'er the shock withstood, 

But lay enwrapped in death's dark hood, 
To them, "twas endless ** night.” 

What better wish than a “* Good Knight” 

To any blue-eyed lady bright? 


And our Westerly correspondent tries again, as 
followeth : 


When old Sir Hilary charged amain 
At Agincourt, they say, 
Upon the bristling, warlike plain, 
Fell fast a furious, drenching rain, 
Through all the weary day; 
’Tis said that then a prayer he muttered, 
Of just two words—twas all he uttered. 


His first to all the brave and gay— 

The low-born and the high— 
Whoe'er survived that fatal day, 
Like traveler on the desert way, 

They would, he knew, be “pry.” 
Then charged he on with furious shock, 
As waves descend upon a rock. 


The nezt to those who nobly stood 
Upon that “tawful day,” 

With spears as thick as ‘‘ Birnam Wood,” 

And glistening swords, so sharp and good, 
And cast their lives away; 

He promised them the martyr’s cup, 

To heavenly rest should they go “ur.” 

To mourning maidens with blue eyes 
The whole can now be spoken, 

Who weep when a warrior nobly dies, 

And fill the groaning air with cries 
Whose cadence is unbroken. 

Old Hilary, glancing o'er the plain, 

Cried ‘‘ Dry ur!" unto the falling rain. 

Out of all these answers the reader will take his 
choice. We call attention to the fact that all of 
them whose origin is known came to us from New 
England, whose people are proverbially good at 
guessing. 





Tue sudden transition from the sublime to the 
ridiculous was never more amusingly illustrated 
than it is by an actual occurrence in the family of 
a friend of the writer of this in Georgia. It ne- 
cessarily trenches on serious things ; and the desire 
of the Drawer to avoid every thing that may justly 
give offense to serious minds, is respected by all 
its sensible correspondents. But in the simple 
story we are about to tell there is so much truth to 
nature that we shall not hesitate to repeat it as it 
comes : 

‘**In one of the genteelest families of the State, 
Miss Mollie and Miss Peggie are two sisters. Miss 
Mollie is the eldest—a very upright and amiable 
young lady, whose good sense always prompts her 
to conduct herself with the utmost propriety under 
all circumstances, She is not a member of any 
church ; but, like all well-bred young ladies, says 
her prayers before retiring. One night she carried 
with her to her room a pickle, and laid it upon her 
bureau, thinking she would eat it after her devo- 
tions. - She knelt at the foot of her bed for the pur- 
pose. Peggie entered the room, and seeing her 
deeply absorbed, thought to improve the opportu- 
nity by appropriating the pickle to her own use. 
She had bitten off a piece, and in chewing it made 


a noise, which her sister heard, who, wishing to 
know the cause, looked up, and beholding Peggie 
devouring the pickle, hurriedly arose, exclaiming, 
‘O Lord! excuse me a moment; Peggie is eating up 
my pickle!’ Peggie told it the next day. We 
laugh at Miss Mollie about it; but she takes it all 
in good part, and upholds her conduct admirably 
by averring that it is when in just such company 
that we are commanded to ‘ watch as well as pray.’” 





Ix Saybrook, Connecticut, of Platform celebrity, 
lived Roger Green, whose misfortune and vice it 
was to be a sad drunkard. He was a man of good 
family connections, but his habits made him a 
burden and disgrace to all who were compelled to 
own his relationship. The only good thing he was 
ever known to do, was to write the following epi- 
taph for himself: 

“*Here lies a dead man—who do you think? 

Poor Roger Green, pray give him a drink. 

What! drink for a dead man? Yes. And why? 

Because when alive he was always dry.” 





Many of the readers of Harper’s Magazine re- 
member the great race, many years since, between 
the two famous horses, Eclipse and Sir Henry, over 
the Long Island Course. Eclipse, being a North- 
ern horse, was backed by Northern men; and Sir 
Henry, for similar reasons, was the choice of the 
Southerners, among whom was the celebrated John 
Randolph, who had been betting heavily. While 
the decisive heat was being run, all eyes, of course, 
were intently fixed on the two horses, and the 
greatest excitement manifested. On the home 
stretch Sir Henry had slightly the advantage of 
Eclipse, and passed him, when John Randolph 
shouted, ‘Two to one on Sir Henry!” ‘‘I take 
that!” promptly answered a voice from the crowd 
around him. While this was passing, however, 
Eclipse recovered himself, and in turn passed Sir 
Henry. This, of course, was observed by Mr. 
Randolph, who, turning to the point whence the 
voice proceeded, said, in his inimitably sarcastic 
manner, ‘‘ I didn’t speak to you, Sir.” 





‘* A FEw months since,” writes a correspondent, 
**two of our well-known citizens, Mr. C—— and 
Mr. S——, were sauntering through the streets of 
Cincinnati, viewing the sights, and of course look- 
ing into all the shop windows. Mr. C . who 
is somewhat of a wag, observed a man seated mo- 
tionless in a show window, resting from his exer- 
tions in cleaning the panes, with his left elbow on 
his knee and his face in the palm of his hand. 
Drawing his companion’s attention to the man, he 
remarked, in his careless way, 

‘*¢That’s pretty natural; ain’t it, John ?’ and, 
passing on a short distance, stopped. 

‘*Mr. S——, however, stopped short, and, after 
viewing the supposed figure a moment or two, said, 
in a surprised yet confident manner, 

“¢ Blamed if that don’t look natural!’ and ap- 
proached the window for a closer inspection. Rest- 
ing his hands on the railing, he stared fixedly at 
the figure; when, to his great surprise and dis- 
comfiture, the man, raising his right hand, with 
outspread fingers, to his nose, made a most signif- 
icant gesture. Mr. S—— left rapidly, and to this 
day is plagued about the man in the window look- 
ing so natural.” 














‘*Lawyers and Judges have to stand the ‘ brunt’ 
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of a good many jokes, and those of our State [Wis- 
consin] seem to have as light a load of it upon 
their shoulders as any in the Union. 

“* Here is one, recently perpetrated in the hear- 
ing of your correspondent by a Judge of the Su- 
preme Bench. 

“In a ‘Dutch garden,’ at the capital, a few 
evenings since, a few young men, who had been 
participating rather freely of ‘lager,’ sang two 
verses of ‘Old Dog Tray;’ and, amidst the clap- 
ping of hands, was heard the voice of one of the 
by-standers imitating the musical voice of a mule! 
The Judge, who sat close at hand, coolly rose, took 
off his chip hat, and said, 

“That is too natural to be artificial 

“ Our man of mulish propensities gave the Judge 
eredit for making the best ‘hit,’ and silently walked 
away, while the singers ordered a ‘drink’ for the 
Judge. It is needless tosay that a deafening roar 
of laughter followed.” 


Tue Drawer’s readers will be certainly under 
great obligations to the correspondent who con- 
tributes two or three things that follow: 

‘No Pennsylvania kitchens could boast of finer 
Irish ‘ maids’ than my neighbor’s, Mr. P——, and 
our own, when graced by the respective presence 
of the two sisters, Bridget and Norah Snoddy. 
Young, blooming, cheerful, and refined to an unu- 
sual degree for girls in their situation in life, they 
did not lack for plenty of jolly Patricks to pay them 
the homage so dear to every woman’s vanity ; but, 
while Bridget (the younger) laughed, danced, joked 
and flirted with ‘ivery jintlemon’ who offered his 
‘ attintions,’ Norah preserved a dignified composure 
toward all her admirers, which, while it did not 
repel, neither excited any hopes as to who should 
be the favored one. At length Larry Dolan, a fine- 
looking, dashing, independent son of Erin, appeared 
upon the field of contest, and soon the claims of all 
others shrank into insignificance before the might 
of his powerful attractions. A strong rivalry was 
excited between the sisters—the one fearlessly, the 
other timidly attesting her love for him in a hun- 
dred little ways; yet for a long time his choice re- 
mained undecided. Norah, finally, resolving upon 
a bold stroke for victory, fell sick. Larry’s heart 
was ‘ broken intirely ;’ and in a few days she pri- 
vately became Mrs. Dolan. Her affectionate na- 
ture, however, prevented her from making any 
joyous demonstration or wifely acknowledgments 
before the defeated Bridget. 

*** Norah,’ I asked of her one day, as, entering 
our kitchen, I saw her bidding her sister farewell, 
‘where will you live now since you are married ?” 

*** At Dauphin, Miss.’ 

“** Why not here, in town?’ 

“© Because he has work there, Miss; and he 
says it is the healthiest place.’ 

‘** Who is ** he,” Norah?’ I asked, with a know- 
ing smile. 

‘“**Larry Dolan, Miss!’ she answered, hesita- 
tingly. 

“* And who, pray, is Larry Dolan ?’ 

‘With a blush that spoke volumes, she said, 
‘ Bridget Snoddy’s beau, Miss.’ ” 





** A MAN of ‘ infinite wit and humor’ was Samuel 
D. Franks, presiding Judge of Dauphin County 
some thirty years since. Gifted, among other in- 
tellectual traits, with powers of memory remarka- 
bly strong and active, he as often made it the tool 





with which to perpetrate practical jokes upon his 
friends as for more dignified and useful purposes. 
It is said of him that, having read a newspaper 
through, he could immediately afterward repeat 
verbatim every word of its contents. In the city of 
Reading there resided Mr. Coleman, a well-known 
stage proprietor and owner of several large livery 
stables. The Judge happening into a barber’s sa- 
loon one morning, where Mr. Coleman was getting 
shaved, drew from his pocket a copy of the United 
States Gazette, and, unfolding it, began toread aloud 
‘Great Sale of Horses. Will be sold, at Phila- 
delphia, on the 10th of next month, the largest 
collection of superior and valuable horses ever be- 
fore offered to the public, consisting of—’ Then 
followed a lengthy and minute description of horses 
of every variety of color, character, and perfection ; 
the whole advertisement apparently occupying a 
column or more of the paper. Mr. Coleman hav- 
ing listened to his reading with the utmost atten- 
tion and eagerness, said, ‘Judge, when you are 
through that paper, please put it into my hat; I 
must attend that sale for certain!’ The Judge did 
as réquested, and soon left the room. After a while, 
again sauntering into the saloon with some friends, 
to whom he had told the joke played upon Cole- 
man, they found the latter poring with flushed face 
and knit brows over the Gazette. 

**¢Halloa! Coleman, what’s the news?’ asked 
one. 
*¢* Oh, don’t bother me!’ he amiably answered ; 
*T’m worried enough already. Franks read me an 
advertisement a few minutes ago about a spiendid 
horse sale, but hang me if I can find it any where! 
Judge,’ turning toward him, ‘ haven’t you left me 
the wrong paper ?’ 

“Oh I guess not,’ said the Judge, taking it 
from him, and coolly running his eye over the 
fourth page. ‘ Here’s the place; I'll read it again.’ 

“ And commencing, he repeated, word for word, 
the column he had pretended to read half an hour 
previous. 

‘¢¢ Well,’ said Mr. Coleman, scratching his organ 
of marvelousness, ‘it’s the queerest thing that I 
couldn’t find it too. Now just fold the paper up 
tight and give it here; I’ll take it home, and find 
it this time for sure !’ 

** But that he never saw it was a fixed fact, since 
no such advertisement ever existed save in the fer- 
tile brain of Judge Franks.” 





Durixc Judge Franks’ term of office, he had at 
one time associated with him Mr. F- , of Harris- 
burg, a man remarkable for his mathematical tal- 
ent, but not particularly brilliant in matters per- 
taining to the judiciary. At a certain morning 
session in court, a dispute arose between the law- 
yers and Judge relative to the correctness of some 
testimony that had just been rendered. Not being 
able to agree, Judge Franks, turning toward Judge 
F——, whom he had observed busy with a paper 
during the trial, said, 

“ «Judge F——, you have been taking notes, I 
see; can not you set us right ?’ 

‘“* “No,’ answered the surprised gentleman, slow- 
ly raising his head; ‘ JZ vas no taki any notes; I 
vas shust makin—a—c-o-w !’” 








TrveE to the life, and true to nature, is this beau- 
tiful sketch: 

“A wee bit of a philosopher is our little Mary, 
and the truths which sometimes fall from her cher- 
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ry lips are quite as good as the ‘pearls and dia- 
monds’ of fairy-tale memory. A few weeks ago, 
Mary and her mamma were sitting in the sunshine 


near an open window. Mamma was sewing, and 
Mary, not in a very good humor, with slate and 
pencil on her knee, was trying, with all earnest- 
ness, to copy the straight trunk of a locust-tree, 
whose flower-laden branches almost touched the 
window-sill. Four or five times she had brought 
the slate to mamma, asking, as she pointed to 
strokes as curved as rainbows, ‘ Ma, ain’t it right 
this time ?’ 

“No, darling,’ mamma would say, rubbing out 
the lines, ‘the real tree is straight, yours is very 
crooked ; try once again.’ 

‘¢*No, I won't,’ said Mary, at last, petulantly ; 
‘I am sick with trying; nobody could draw that 
old tree straight, and I’ll just let it alone.’ 

‘*Mamma sewed on very quietly. Mary pouted 
prodigiously a few minutes, then, without saying 
any thing, took up her blank slate and again sat 
down. A golden-breasted oriole was skimming 
through the leaves like an arrow of light; she 
watched him a moment, then, as her little white 
fingers again clasped the pencil, she began to sing, 
almost unconsciously. Now her eyes once more 
sought the abused tree; her hand moved slowly 
over the slate, faster and more merrily she sang, 
quicker and lighter grew the pencil touches, until 
suddenly bringing her song to an abrupt finale, 
and springing to her mother’s side, she triumph- 
antly displayed a correct drawing. ‘Mamma,’ 
she asked, after it had been sufficiently admired, 
‘do you know what made it come right this time? 
I just worked the music in!” 





A CORRESPONDENT in Savannah, to whom we 
hope to be indebted for many contributions in fu- 
ture, furnishes several amusing reminiscences of a 
distinguished citizen of one of the Southern cities. 
He is long since dead, and there will be no one 
more pleased to read the anecdotes than the few 
who remember him. 

“Mr. H—— was a self-made man, and from ex- 
treme poverty became one of the wealthiest men 
in the city, and one of its most esteemed and best 
beloved citizens. He had no advantages of early 
education, and was very illiterate. But he was a 
man of rare good sense, and one of the best finan- 
ciers in the country. Still, his ignorance of the 
English language led him into many amusing 
blunders, a few of which I send you. 

“* Some years before his death, an English noble- 
man was entertained by Mr. H——, who, in addi- 
tion to being a man of great wealth, was noted for 
his hospitality. He drove his guest over the city, 
and showed him all its ‘lions,’ and among other 
things, informed him that there were a great many 
descendants of the Juggernauts in the city! He 
meant //uquenots. 

“Mr. H was for many years an Alderman. 
Soon after the death of Mr. Calhoun, a proposition 
was made to have a marble bust of that distinguish- 
ed man executed and placed in the Council Cham- 
ber. Mr. H—— wanted to amend the proposition 
and have a full-length bust ordered. 

“He was an ardent railroad man, and a regular 
attendant upon all railroad meetings, and his sound, 
practical sense gave him much weight in these con- 
vocations. Atone of them he moved, after the bus- 
iness was gone through with, that the meeting ‘ ad- 
journ sine die, to meet again next Tuesday night.’ 





“* Some years before his death he visited Europe. 
When he returned his friends were anxious to 
know what he had seen that was remarkable. To 
one of these he replied that, while in Paris, he had 
visited the palace of the Fooleries! He went to Na- 
ples, and to Mount Usurious, where he saw the 
burning saliva thrown down to the height of many 
feet.” 

“‘ There are many other anecdotes of Mr. H——, 
but I have given you enough for the present. I 
will give you an anecdote related to me by Mr. 
Simms, the great novelist, and which, he assured 
me, was founded on fact. 

“In the interior of South Carolina there lived, 
some years ago, an old man, very rich and very 
ignorant. His only son was educated at the South 
Carolina College, and after graduating was sent to 
Europe by his indulgent parent. On his return 
his father asked him what he sawin Europe. The 
son replied that he had seen a great many rare and 
wonderful sights, and many fine cities. 

** * Did you see any place you liked better than 
home ?’ asked the old man. 

**¢Oh yes,’ was the reply ; ‘I saw London and 
Paris, both very fine cities.’ 

*** Which did you like best ?’ queried the father. 

‘*¢ Paris,’ replied the son. 

‘‘* You liked Paris a great deal, did you?’ con- 
tinued the old man. 

***Oh yes, very much.’ 

***Then J’ll buy it for you!’ triumphantly re- 
plied the old gentleman.” 





“‘ CooTE was a civil engineer engaged upon one 
of the new railroads concentrating at Jackson, and 
when not ‘in the field,’ camped in his friend Holt’s 
law-office. Holt once went off to an adjoining 
county on business, leaving Coote in full possession ; 
but while Holt was gone, Coote received orders 
from his Chief to go to New Orleans after certain 
instruments. But what to do with the office key, 
so that others could not, yet Holt might find it, 
puzzled him. At last he spied a certain place to 
hide it where no one could ever find it without di- 
rections. 

‘**So he writes a letter to Holt all about it, hides 
the key, and vamoses. Holt came home, but rath- 
er than break a fine lock, kept out of his office three 
days until Coote returned. Meeting him at the 
dépét, Holt, quite irate, asked him what he kept 
him shut out of his own office so long for—why he 
didn’t leave the key, etc. 

“«* Why,’ said Coote, ‘I did leave it hid for you, 
and left you a letter telling you where to find it.’ 

‘** Left a letter!’ said Holt, ‘ where, pray ?” 

“¢ Why, where else should I leave it, but stick- 
ing in the looking-glass on the mantle-piece, where 
you couldn’t help seeing it.’ 

*¢* What looking-glass ? 
Where ?” 

‘*¢In your office, as a matter of course!’ an- 
swered he, innocently; and he angrily wondered 
what Holt and all the by-standers ‘ guffawed’ so 
about. 

‘* Need I add that Coote was an Irishman ?” 


What mantle-piece ? 





A Kentucky correspondent sends his congratu- 
lation to Harper on the success of the two great in- 
stitutions of the age, the Atlantic Telegraph and 
the Drawer, and then he adds several capital sto- 
ries, from which we take two or three. He says: 








“During the last election in this State, a man 
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by the name of Johnson was the candidate for Cor- 
oner of —— County, and found it to his taste to 
go about the country and burlesque the speeches 
of ihe opposition candidates. On one occasion he 
followed, in his speech, a man who was generally 
considered half-witted, and who had just given a 
glowing account of his sufferings in the Indian 
war, in which he and General Harrison figured. 
Mr. Johnson had also been in the wars. He had 
served in the brilliant campaign under General 
Taylor, in Mexico, ‘And, gentlemen,’ Mr. J. 
continued, ‘at Buena Vista I was wounded—terri- 
bly wounded. My friends all thought I was about 
todie. I guess none of you ever saw such an aw- 
ful attack of the measles as I had in Mexico. But 
I finally recovered, was taken care of by my friends, 
returned to my native mother and rejoicing State 
to live among you, and to urge you, in considera- 
tion of these important facts, to vote for me for 
Coroner of this county.’ At this point he sat 
down, but to rise almost immediately and remark, 
*I forgot to state, gentlemen, that it was not my- 





self but my friend, Mr. Adkins, who was attacked 
with the measles, and who, I regret to say, never 
fully recovered —for the fact is, Adkins died. | 
Therefore, gentlemen, vote for me. Remember | i 
that great truth, which reads—that immortal | 
phrase in the old school speller—that soul-stirring | 
motto which spells—United we stand, provided we 
fall.’ ” 





A VirciIniAn writes to us, and relates one more 
anecdote of that remarkable campaign when, he 





says, ‘‘ Mr. Wise, our present Governor—the man 
who ‘ never failed nor quailed’—was on that famous | 
stumping tour in which he killed Sam so very dead. | 
[Did he?] He was introduced to a famous char- | 
acter of that county, Mr. F——, when the follow- | 
ing conversation occurred : 

“Mr. F. ‘Glad to see you, Mr. Wise!’ 

“Mr. W. ‘ Happy to see you, Mr. F——!’ 

“Mr. F. ‘Sorry I can’t vote for you, Mr. Wise.’ 

“Mr. W. ‘Sorry for that too; but this is a 
free country—a man can vote as he pleases.’ 

“Mr. F. ‘ But I'll det on you, Mr. Wise.’ 

“Mr. W. ‘Glad to hear that from you, Mr. 
F——, as you are a man of discernment in all bet- 
ting matters.’ 

“Mr. F. ‘Let me tell youa story: Some years 
ago I was at the Richmond races. There were 
several fine-looking horses entered. Presently 
they led in the ugliest, rawboniest, scrawniest-look- 
ing beast that you ever did see; but he had fire in 
hiseye. I got any odds I pleased, and won every 
bet. So, if I can’t vote for you, Mr. Wise, I'll go 
my death betting for you!’ 

‘*Wise laughed heartily, and accepted the re- 
marks of Mr. F—— as a good omen; which was 
in a few weeks afterward verified, in the most won- 
derful result of an election that ever occurred in 
this State, or probably in this.country.” 





Tue Tennessee contributor who sends the fol- 
lowing to the Drawer vouches for its literal verity, 
and we hold him responsible : 

‘* An earnest and eloquent divine in this part of 
the State was holding forth to a very respectable 
congregation on Sunday night. After the sermon 
was over he called on his hearers to contribute to 
the causeof Missions. In the course of his remarks 
on this subject, he broke forth with, ‘ You should 
all have for your motto, “Live or g@ie, swim or 





sink, perish or survive, I give my heart to this 
cause!” as Daniel Webster said, when he signed the 
Declaration of Independence !’” 


Who is not carried back to good old times as he 
reads this sketch of Connecticut goin’ to meetin’ 
fifty years ago? It is a genuine story contributed 
to the Drawer: 

‘* In the early part of the ministry of Rev. Jehu 
C——k, who preached many years in one of the 
pleasant towns in the western part of Connecticut, 
it was the custom of many of the good ladies from 
the distant parts of his parish to bring with them 
food, which they ate at noon; or, as they used to 
say, ‘ between the intermission.’ Some brought a 
hard-boiled egg, some a nut-cake, some a sausage ; 
but one good woman, who had tried them all, and 
found them too dry, brought some pudding and 
milk. - In order to bring it in a dish from which 
it would not spill over on the road, and yet be 
convenient to eat from, she took a pitcher with a 
narrow neck at the top, but spreading at the bot- 
tom. Arrived at the meeting-house, she placed 
it under the seat. The exercises of the day soon 
commenced, and the old lady became wholly rapt 
in her devotional feelings. Though no philoso- 
pher, she knew by practice—as many church-goers 
seem to have learned—that she could receive and 
‘inwardly digest’ the sermon by shutting her eyes, 
opening her mouth, and allowing all her senses to 
goto sleep. While thus prepared, and lost to all 
external impressions, she was suddenly startled by 
a rustling and splashing under the seat. She had 
| no time to consider the cause before she discovered 
her dog, Put, backing out with the neck of the 
pitcher over his head, and the pudding and milk 
drizzling out. Poor Put had been fixing his 
thoughts on material objects alone; and, taking 
advantage of the quietness of the occasion, had 
crept under the seat of his mistress, where he was 
helping himself toa dinner. His head had glided 
easily through the narrow portion of the pitcher ; 
but, when quite in, it was as securely fixed as an 
eel ina pot. Unable to extricate himself, he had 
no alternative but to be smothered or back out. 
The old lady bore the catastrophe in no wise qui- 
etly. A thousand terrible thoughts rushed into 
her mind ; the ludicrous appearance of the dog and 
pitcher, the place, the occasion, the spattering of 
her garments, the rascally insult of the puppy— 
but, above all, the loss of her ‘ Sabber-day’ dinner. 
At the top of her voice she cried, 

“¢Get out, Put! get out! Oh, Jehu! I’m 
speakin’ right out in meetin’! Oh! I’m talkin’ all 
the time !’ 

‘The scene that followed is not to be described. 
The frightened old lady seized her dog and pitcher, 
and rushed out of meeting ; the astonished preach- 
er paused in the midst of his discourse, while the 
whole congregation were startled out of their pro- 
priety by the explosion ; and it was some time be- 
fore order and the sermon were again resumed.” 








WELL, we have been “‘ sold,” as well as many a 
reader of the Drawer; but the explanation is the 
best part cf the story. We give it as it comes: 

“In your Drawer for August I observe a story 
about two letters—one directed to Miss Susan AL 
len, and the other to Miss Barbara Ditto, both of 
St. Joseph, Missouri. Now the chief fun of the 
thing to us out here is, that there formerly lived 
in this county a lady whose name actually was 
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Miss Barbara Ditto; and, what is a still more re- 
markable coincidence, she removed a few years 
ago to St. Joseph, Missouri. So you see the let- 
ters may have been right after all. 

‘“*There is a good story current here of John 
Ditto, Miss Barbara’s brother. Once, while going 
down the Mississippi, he got into conversation with 
the captain of the boat, and asked his name. ‘My 
name,’ said the captain, ‘is Smith; and may I ask 
what is yours?’ ‘Ditto,’ was the reply; and the 
captain called John Mr. Smith for the rest of the 
trip!” 





A GENTLEMAN in Louisiana writes respecting 
Colonel M‘Clung’s ‘‘ requiem.” j 

“In the Drawer of the August number of your 
Monthly, I observe mention made of Colonel A. K. 
M‘Clung, who delivered the eulogy on old ‘ Harry 
of the West,’ at the end of which you give his ‘ Re- 
quiem to Death,’ from a correspondent, saying that 
it was written only a few months before his death. 
I saw the same statement in the New Orleans Delta, 
a short time ago, and thought to correct it, but it 
escaped me. I now wish to state to you, that the 
‘touching lines’ were written, and at his request 
set to music, before the war with Mexico broke out, 
i. é., in 1845, and that the original and only copy 
of said music extant, is now in the possession of my 
wife, to whom he gave it, with the request for her 
to learn it for his sake. 

** As there appears to be a disposition to make it 
notorious, I can furnish a copy of the music, if de- 
sired,” 





THE conceit was well taken out of a dandy 
preacher in Tennessee on this wise: 

“Some years ago, a drunken loafer staggered 
into a country tavern on the mountains near Spar- 
ta, in this State, and asked to stay allnight. The 
landlord refused to admit him, stating that there 
were four or five Methodist preachers in the house, 
and he would not have them annoyed by him. 
The weather was very cold, and the fellow begged 
so hard that the landlord yielded on condition 
that he would keep perfectly quiet. After supper 
he took his seat by the fire, with his elbows on his 
knees and hjs head in his hands. In this position 
he sat for an hour, adhering to his promise to 
‘keep quiet.’ Among the preachers was the Pre- 
siding Elder of the Sparta district—a sedate, dig- 
nified old gentleman—listening attentively to the 
spouting of a conceited, self-important, young 
preacher, whom the elder had never met before. 
‘The dandy preacher paced the floor, twirling his 
gold-headed cane, boasting of what he could do, 
when the elder asked him, ‘ Brother, are you mar- 
ried ?” 

‘¢¢ Yes, I married one of the Lord’s children.’ 

‘The loafer, who had not spoken, slowly raised 
his head and drawled out, ‘ See here, stranger, I'll 
bet you my horse you’ll never see your daddy-in- 
law ” 





SomeETHING less than fifty miles from Rochester 
lives a man, the possessor of great wealth, and 
who is as penurious as he is wealthy. Mr. Bowne 
is the father of three children—two boys and one 
girl—named, respectively, John, James, and Su- 
san. ‘The boys were once what are sometimes 
called * fast young men ;” and the old gentleman, 
fearful that they have not fully turned from their 









Mr. Bowne has never made a will, but has often 
felt very much inclined to do so. Not long since 
this inclination reached a crisis, and a will he de- 
termined to make. So, calling on his business 
man, Mr. C——, he made known his determina- 
tion, and wished him to write as he should dictate. 
“T am ready,” said Mr. C——. 

‘* Set down $50,000 for John,” said Mr. Bowne; 
** 250,000 for James ; $50,000 for Susan”—then a 
pause. 

“Well,” said Mr. C——, “‘ what is to be done 
with the balance ?” 

“*T guess I’ll keep the rest myself!” 





Svcx curious contributions to the Drawer are 
always welcome. Our correspondent writes: 
‘*T transcribed, the other day, from a tombstone 
which may be seen upon the plantation of Charles 
S. Contee, Esq. (than whom our country contains 
no finer specimen of a gentleman farmer), near the 
head-waters of Rhode River, in Anne Arundel Coun- 
ty, Maryland, the inclosed inscription. I send it 
to you for insertion in your Magazine, if you think 
it worthy of such notice. Nothing is now known 
with certainty of Major Francies; but there is a tra- 
dition in the neighborhood that his house stood 
near his grave, and that it was the only house for 
many miles around. 
HERE LYETH THE BODY OF 
MAJOR THOMAS FRANCIES; 
WHO DECEASED Y® 19TH OF MARCH, 
anno 1685. acep 42 years. 
Tho: now in silence, I am lowly laid 
Ha! tis that place for mortalls made— 
Oh therefore doe not thou thyselfe more gréive 
Mourne y" noe more, but doe yrselfe releive. 
And then in time, I hope you'll plainly see 
Such future Comforts as are blessing me. 
For tho: grim death thought fitt to part us here 
Rejoyce and think that wee shall once appear, 
At that great day, when all shall summond bec 
None to bee Exempted in this Eternitie. 
Cause then its soe, gréive yu noe more 
In fear that God should thee afflict most sore, 
Even to death, and all to lett ye see 
Such grieves to him, offencive bee. 





One of the most accomplished gentlemen in the 
U.S. Navy sends us a number of anecdotes not more 
remarkable for their humor than the extraordinary 
chirography in which they come. Its beauty is 
not surpassed by any thing that has ever come to 
the Drawer. 

“An account was lately published under the 
head of ‘ Posthumous Benevolence,’ of a man who 
bequeathed, by will, his fortune to various chari- 
table institutions, his body to be dissected by sur- 
geons, and afterward his teeth (which were very 
fine ones), to be drawn, and sold to a dentist, the 
proceeds to be expended in purchasing food for the 
poor, his hair to be given to a plasterer, and his 
bones sold to a button maker, and the price given 
to a society for the relief of poor needlewomen. 
But the following instance of posthumous revenge, or 
rather, intended posthumous revenge, is not bad, 
and has never been in print: 

‘John W. W. Dyes was a master’s mate in the 
U. 8S. Navy, and was attached to the flag-ship of 
the Exploring Expedition under Captain Wilkes 
when a boat’s crew of that ship was captured by 
the cannibals on one of the Pacific islands, and 
Midshipman Henry killed. Knowing that the 
savages ate the bodies of their enemies, captured 





early ways, is rather suspicious of his “‘ hopes.” 





or killed in battle, an armed expedition was form- 
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ed on board of the Vincennes to rescue the remains 
of young Henry, and Dyes, among others, detailed 
for the service. When the boat was all ready to 
leave the ship, Dyes suddenly recollected that he 
had forgotten something, and, telling his compan- 
ions that he would return in half a minute, darted 
back; he soon re-entered the boat, and resumed 
his seat, apparently much pleased at something he 
had accomplished, as he, smiling, held his hand on 
his right vest pocket, and muttered to himself, ‘I’ll 
fix ’em, the bloody scoundrels, I'll fix’em!’ Curi- 
osity prompted the inquiry, as we pulled to the 
shore, of the occasion of his return to his mess- 
room, and of his subsequent complacency, when he 
said that he had prepared a small paper of arsenic 
expressly for that occasion, but in the hurry of 
preparation, had at first forgotten it, and it was for 
that he went back. ‘And now,’ said he, ‘I have 
got it here in my vest-pocket ; and if those rascally 
cannibals overpower and take me, I purpose—the 
last thing I do before they kill me—to swallow that 
package of arsenic; and,’ added he, with an oath, 
and an energetic gesticulation to give emphasis to 
his declaration, ‘J will poison every scoundrel that 
eats me !’” 

‘Many years ago I was stationed at Norfolk, 
Virginia, and had occasion to cross from Norfolk 
to Portsmouth late one night, when I overheard a 
conversation between two negroes, which struck 
me as so racy that I wrote it down at the time, 
under the light of a lamp-post, as soon as I reached 
the Portsmouth shore, and now send it you for the 
amusement of the readers of the Drawer. It is 
quite equal to any of the famed conversations be- 
tween Cesar and Pete Joh » occasionally re- 
ported in the New Orleans Picayune, and has the 
advantage of being strictly and “teral’y veritable. 

“ The large ferry-boat that during the day plied 
between Norfolk and Portsmouth ceased to run aft- 
er 11 p.M., and its place was supplied by a skiff, in 
which any chance pedestrians wishing to cross the 
river at a later hour were ferried over by an old 
negro of the name of Sam. On the night in ques- 
tion I heard Sam’s voice calling out, as I ap- 
proached the wharf, his well-remembered and oft- 
en repeated summons, ‘ Last boat to Portsmouf! 
Over, over, over!’ I ran to the boat, jumped in, 
and threw myself on a seat in the stern-sheets. 
There was no other white passenger ; but a negro, 
who seemed to be an acquaintance of Sam’s, and 
whom that worthy greeted as‘ Jim,’ soon after got 
in, and assisted Sam to row across the river. I 
paid no attention to their conversation at first; I 
had been spending the evening with some fascinat- 
ing girls in Norfolk, and the music of their voices 
still rung in my ears, and the light of their smiles | 
still wreathed a halo around my heart; and, draw- | 
ing my cloak over my face, I leaned back and pre- | 
tended to be asleep, and gave myself up to the in- | 
dulgence of rose-tinted fancies, little heeding the 
conversation between Sam and Jim, until, about 
half-way across the river, I heard the former say, 

“* Jim, I want to ax you a question: Do you 
love your mother ?” 

“** Yes, Sam, I do,’ replied that gentleman. 

***Jim, do you love your wife?’ 

*** Yes, Sam, I do.’ 

“*¢ Jim, do you love your child ?’ 





*** Yes, Sam, I do,’ for the third time responded | 


the darkey he addressed. 
“¢Well, Jim,’ continued Sam, ‘suppose your | 





mother and your wife and your child were all 
drowning, and you could only save one, which 
would you save?’ 

““* Why, which one would you save, Sam?’ said 
Jim, without otherwise replying to the question. 

“¢ First,’ says Sam, ‘I would save my mother, 
and I would save my wife by all means, and I 
would die before I would let my child drown. But 
I ax’d you the question, Jim; which one would 
you save 2?” 

***Sam,’ says Jim, and rested on his oar, ‘I 
don’t like that cireumsunce; no man can tell be- 
forehand what he would do in such affair; them is 
a fraction which no man can defraction; and I con- 
sider it a sinful sense to ax such a question. But, 
Sam, I'll ax you a question: Do you ever pray ?” 

““¢ Yes, Jim,’ replied Sam; ‘I pray to God every 
night, and I pray to him to save my life.’ 

“*¢ Well,’ returned Jim, ‘ you’ve got no right to 
pray to God to save your life. God has a right to 
strike you dead whenever He pleases, and you’ve 
no right to ax him to save your life. You should 
pray for light; and, if you pray for light, God will 
give you that light, and that light will take you 
straight up to heaven.’ 

**¢ Jim,’ exclaimed Sam, ‘ who told you dat?” 

‘** Neber you mind,’ replied Jim; ‘ it’s truf.’ 

**¢ Jim,’ said Sam—unable to meet his opponent 
on such a transcendental platform—‘Jim, you 
hush! You’ve neber been conwerted, and you has 
got no right to talk on such sumject, and you has 
got no right to pray: now I’se been conwerted, 
and I’se got a right to talk.’” 





‘¢ ANOTHER discussion, which struck me for its 
intelligence and ingenuity, I overheard at a differ- 
ent time and place. I was standing on the wharf 
in Philadelphia, and overheard two negroes dis- 
cussing the oft-contested question of whether it was 
right to say ‘ to-morrow 2s’ or ‘to-morrow will be.’ 
One said, ‘To-day is Tuesday, and to-morrow is 
Wednesday ; Wednesday is to-morrow now, but 
after to-day it will not be to-morrow any longer, 
but will then be to-day; so it is not proper to say 
to-morrow will be, but to-merrow is.’ The other 
said, ‘ Well, it’s a poor rule that won’t work both 
ways. Ifyou can say to-morrow 1s Wednesday, by 
the same rule you can say yesterday 1s Monday, and 
nobody ever heard that expression.’ ” 





A TENNESSEE youngster showed good grit, ac- 
cording to the note of a correspondent in that State, 
who writes : 

“The worthy gentleman who rules the rising 
generation of boys in this town had occasion to 
correct a little fellow, named Johnny » and 
Master Johnny got into a fit of sulks about having 
; been whipped. The pedagogue, wishing to con- 
vince him that he had been justly punished, began 
to argue thus: 

‘** Johnny, suppose you were riding a big horse 





| to water, and had a keen switch in your hand, and 
| all at once the horse were to stop and refuse to go 
| any further, what would you do?’ 


‘“‘ Johnny stifled his sobs for a moment, and look- 


ji ing up through his tears, replied, ‘ I’d cluck to him, 
Sir, 


“*But, Johnny, suppose he wouldn’t go for 
your clucking, what would you do then ?” 

“*¢ Td get down and lead him, Sir.’ 

*** And what if he were obstinate and wouldn’t 
let you lead him ?’ 
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“Why, I’d take off his bridle and turn him 
loose, and walk home, Sir.’ 

“«¢ You may go and take your seat, Johnny.’ 

“ Johnny could not be made to see the necessity 
for using the switch.” 





On the same old, yellow, smoked sheet of paper 
that contained the lines by Tom Paine recently in 
the Drawer, came the following, supposed to be by 
the same pen. We know not to what obliging cor- 
respondent we are indebted for the use of them: 

ON GENERAL WOLFE. 
In a mouldering cave, where the wretched retreat, 

Britannia sat, wasted with care; 

She mourned for her Wolfe, and exclaimed against Fate, 

And gave herself up to despair: 

The walls cf her cell she had sculptured around 

With the feats of her favorite son; 

And even the dust, as it lay on the ground, 

Was engraved with some deeds he had done. 


The Sire of the Gods, from his crystalline throne, 
Beheld the disconsolate dame; 

And, moved with her tears, he sent Mercury down, 
And these were the tidings that came: 

Britannia forbear, not a sigh or a tear 
For thy Wolfe, so deservedly loved ; 

Your tears should be changed into triumphs of joy, 
For Wolfe is not dead but removed. 


The Sons of the East, the proud giants of old, 
Have crept from their darksome abodes: 

And this is the news, as in heaven it was told, 
They were marching to war with the Gods. 

A council was held in the chambers of Jove, 
And this was their final decree— 

That Wolfe should be called to the army above, 
And the charge was intrusted to me. 


To the plains of Quebec with the orders I flew; 
He begged for a moment's delay. 

He cried, ‘*Oh, forbear! let me Victory hear, 
And then thy commands I'll obey.” 

With a darksome thick film I encompassed his cyes, 
And bore him away in an urn, 

Lest the fondness he bore to his own native shore 
Should induce him again to return. 





Let the Judge who delivers the following good 
things sentence the Drawer to receive more of the 
same: 

‘¢ The learned and venerable Judge ——, who in 
his time was an ornament to the New York judici- 
ary, heartily enjoyed a joke, even at his own ex- 
pense and in open court. Once upon a time he 
was holding a circuit in one of the northern coun- 
ties, and after he had delivered the usual charge to 
the Grand Jury, and the clerk had commenced 
calling the list of Petit Jurors, a juror desired to be 
excused on account of partial deafness. For the 
purpose of testing the capacity of his organs, the 
Judge, in an ordinary tone, propounded to him a 
few questions; and at last inquired of him if he 
heard his charge to the Grand Jury? The juror 
honestly, and with the most unaffected simplicity, 
answered, ‘I stood here while you was speaking, 
and I couldn’t make any sense of it!’ An explosion 
of laughter followed, in which the Judge heartily 

joined, remarking that it was probably more his 
own fault than the juror’s. 

“While the late Judge C——, some twenty-five 
years ago, was holding the Circuit Court and Oyer 


sentencing him to ninety days’ imprisonment, the 
last thirty of which he was to be kept in solitary 
confinement, and upon bread and wateronly. The 
prisoner, who lived in a region where luxuries 
were never known, and even the necessaries of 
life were scarce, reflected a moment, and replied, 
‘ Judge, say wheat bread, and I’ll go it!’” 





A FRIEND in Tennessee, after relating two or 
three pleasant incidents of negro life in that part 
of the country, goes on to say: 

‘** Old Uncle Anthony, who belonged to a planter 
in this county, died a few years ago, at a very ad- 
vanced age. He was born in Virginia, and recol- 
lected a great many incidents which took place 
during the Revolutionary War, and, like most of 
veterans, was never tired of talking about what he 
had witnessed. On one occasion he was detailing 
to a young friend of mine the appearance of the 
‘ Britishers,’ and what he had seen in the ‘old 
Revolution,’ when my young friend, very much 
entertained, said, ‘And I suppose, Uncle Anthony, 
all this came under your own observation?’ ‘ No, 
Sir,’ said the old man, ‘it did not, for I seed it 
myself!” 





Aw Iowan writes to the Drawer, and says, ‘‘I 
think the following correspondence—which I as- 
sure you is genuine—is sufficiently spicy for the 
Drawer.” We concur: 

[cory.] 
Cuarteston, Leg Covrry, Iowa. 

Me. Sterrz Esq: Dear S1r.—I have bene informed 
that you hav got the apintment from the giniril guver- 
ment to make observations and profesy about the wheth- 
er—I want badly to no what sort of whether we shal hav 
on the 10 April pleas let me no and what you charg 

Tuomas Patton 

March 10. 1858 

Keoxvx, Iowa, March 13, °58. 

Mr. Tnos. Patton: Dear S1r,—Yours of the 10th 
inst., inquiring about the weather, is before me; and, in 
reply, I would inturm you that I have received no ap- 
pointment from the General Government, and that any 
one who presumes to prophesy so far ahead as you desire 
must be acharlatan. Yours, etc., W. C. Srairz. 


CuHar.eston, Iowa. 
Mr. Strirz Esq: Dear Srz,—I am a shamed to trubel 
you any moor but I thought you was the charlatan 
apinted by the gineril guverment will you pleas let me 
no who is the charlatan for this county and obleege 
Yours ete Tuomas Patron. 





Tue truth of this story is vouched for by the 
Judge, and he ought to know: 

“In the town of G—— there lived one Patrick 
——, and his spouse Biddy, the current of whose 
lives was frequently ruffled by breakers in the 
guise of ‘ whasky’ jugs. 

‘* Frequent brawls and bloody noses, mutually 
given and received, attested the love of each for 
the ‘crather.’ In these conjugal bouts victory 
would perch upon the banner of the soberer—or, 
more property, the least drunk—of the two. Fi- 
nally, Biddy outwitted her lord, and, getting pos- 
session of the jug, contrived to get ‘elegantly 
drunk,’ while Pat was, per force, only able to get 
‘tight.’ ; 

‘‘This was too much for Pat’s forbearance ; 80 








and Terminer in the neighboring county of W: " 


a backwoodsman was arraigned and convicted of | 


an aggravated assault and battery upon his wife. 
The Judge ordered the prisoner to stand up, and 
concluded a solemn and appropriate admonition by 


at it they went, rough-and-tumble, Pat demanding 
his full share of the drink at every blow, and she 
{returning a Roland for his Oliver with her re- 
|fusals. But Pat struck one blow too many, and 
| poor Biddy lay a corpse before him. Pat’s mind 





— 
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was haunted by visions of a ‘jug’ he had not bar- 
gained for, but he made a clean breast of it, and 
was marched off to jail. Then came thetrial. Pat 
plead ‘Guilty,’ and claimed the mercy of the 
Court. The Court demanded, ‘Prisoner, what 
have you to say why sentence of the law should 
not be passed upon you?’ This stumped Pat, but 
clothing his face with a most ludicrous expression 
of innocent simplicity, he replied, ‘Shure, yer Hon- 
or, and ye won't be afther punishin’ a poor Irish- 
man jist for killin’ such a baste of a woman as 
would hide the whasky jug from her husband, and 
niver give him a dhrop at all at all!’ 

** His Honor considered Pat’s plea, and sent him 
to the State prison for eighteen years.” 





A Texas correspondent insists that the wrong 
“Judge” was mentioned in the Drawer in connec- 
tion with a criminal trial. A man was tried for 
stealing a pistol. Judge Henderson was said to 
have been assigned as his counsel to defend him. 
Our contributor says it was Judge Ochiltree, of 
Nacogdoches, who had that honor. He made an 


* eloquent appeal in behalf of the prisoner, and con- 


vinced Court and jury cf his entire innocence. He 
was acquitted. Taking his deliverer aside, the 
man said, ‘‘I have no money to pay you, but you 
shall have the pistol!” and handed it to the lawyer. 

It seems that the same Judge got another tool 
in the same way. He was successful in defending 
a prisoner, who asked him afterward what was his 
fee. The Judge said an X would be enough. The 


fellow brought him a beautiful Axe, actually un-- 


derstanding his counsel to name that article as his 
charge. The Judge took it, axed no questions, 
but told the story often of the heaviest fee he ever 
got in his life. 





Uncte NEp sends three or four very neat little- 
boyiana : 

* Little Franky, five years and five months old, 
said, the other day, ‘ Oh, uncle, I bought a cake at 
the baker’s, with a hole in it, and ate the hole! 
Yes;’ said he, ‘I ate the whole of it.’ 

“* Seeing two horses and two cows in the road— 
‘There,’ said he, ‘there go two kickers and two 
hookers.’ 

**T was cutting up a chicken at dinner, the other 
day, and had already given one drum-stick to 
Franky, which he had eaten and asked for the 
other. I looked about, but couldn’t find it, and 
said I didn’t think there was another. ‘Oh yes, 
uncle,’ said he; ‘there are always two sticks to a 
drum.’” 





Tue Drawer has often amused itself with men 
who could not see the point of a joke till all the 
rest are done laughing at it, and could not hold on 
to the point of a joke long enough to tell of it when 
they did come to see it. And the Drawer has an- 
other capital illustration from the old North State : 

“Mr. Reporter Jones, of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina, whose fame is coextensive with 
that of ‘Cousin Sally Dillard,’ teils the following 
with inimitable humor, showing clearly that some 
of the compeers of Gaston, Ruffin, and Pearson are 
rather slow at taking. Judge Billings, of the Su- 
perior Court Bench, was once holding court at 
Fayetteville. A case was called up for trial in 
which ex-Judge Strange was counsel. A witness 
in the case, named Sarah Mooney, was absent. 





Mr. Strange arose and stated to the Court that he 
could not go into the trial of the case without cere- 
mony (Sarah Moony). At this sally the whole bar 
burst into a giggle of merriment. The Judge was 
somewhat irritated, and sternly rebuked the mem- 
bers of the bar for their want of respect to the 
Court. After adjournment of court some member 
of the bar explained to his Honor that the merri- 
ment was called forth by Mr. Strange’s pun. The 
Judge appeared to be satisfied, but still did not see 
the point of the pun. At the close of the circuit 
the Judge returned home still pondering on the re- 
mark of Mr. Strange, and wondering where the pun 
could be; just before he reached home, however, the 
point occurred to him, and he commenced laughing 
immoderately. When he entered his yard he was 
met by his wife, who was amazed at his cachina- 
tory fit, which had not yet subsided. 

‘*¢My dear husband!’ she exclaimed, ‘what 
can be the matter? are you beside yourself?’ 

‘*¢ Well, my dear,’ he answered, after he had 
become somewhat calm, ‘at the Cumberland Court 
there was an absent witness in one of Mr. Strange’s 
cases whose name was Mary Moony, and Strange 
remarked that he could not go into the trial with- 
out Mary Moony,’ and here he relapsed into a hur- 
ricane of laughter. 

“*Why, Judge,’ replied the good lady, ‘I don’t 
see any thing laughable in that remark.’ 

‘** Well,’ replied the Judge, after a long pause, 
‘I don’t see the point just now myself, but I did a 
few minutes ago, and you may depend upon its be- 
ing a rich one if you will only discover it.’” 

Just so; if you could only see it! Well, the 
joke was not very smart, and the Judge was very 
excusable for not taking: the fun of the thing was 
the after-clap. 





A company at the residence of the Brownings 
had been discussing the future state of the dead 
and the possibility of their communicating with 
the living. A child of the poet’s, too young to 
speak plainly, being asked if he should be afraid 
of a spirit, replied : 

“*T don’t think I should be aflaid of a little 
spilit, but if a vely large angel should appear I 
should be a little aflaid!” 





As this is the last Number of another Volume— 
or rather, we should say, as the next Number will 
begin a new one—the publishers have intimated to 
the best-natured man in the concern—meaning, of 
course, the man who tends the Drawer—that he 
should intimate to his innumerable readers and ad- 
mirers words to the following import, or as near 
the following as the Drawer can make bold to say: 
viz., That the Drawer has been a source of un- 
bounded entertainment to hundreds of thousands, 
and all those who wish to see it enlarged and im- 
proved, running over with more and more enter- 
taining and amusing matters and things so good 
for digestion, comfort, and health, should signify 
the same to the publishers by getting up a club of 
new subscribers on the terms stated upon the cover 
of this Number, which club will be a striking indi- 
cation of gratification, and will encourage all hearts 
and hands; and as the present is the most favor- 
able season of the year for such an amusement, the 
publishers will expect to hear from something less 
than half a million of the Drawer’s friends in the 
course of the ensuing month. 

















An Affair of Bunar. 








Mr. Spasem, thinking himself insulted by his Ri- 
val, TREMBLETON, consults ‘‘a Friend.” 





| Who assures him that, as a Man of Honor, he must 














** call out” his Rival. 








/ { 
Which is promptly accepted. 





dvised to practice ina Gallery. 




















Second Trial: Hits the Ceiling. 


Vou. XVII.—No. 102.—3 H* 
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Third Trial: Shuts his Eyes, and hits the Target | Now he has “‘ got the hang of it, can do it every 
plump in the centre. time.” 













—————— t 
Horns of Brandy, writes On the Ground.—Don’t like his Rival’s Coolness. 
—Would like to apologize. 






Having imbibed sundry 
to Arabella. 








C2 
Ue GEN 4 
Nd eau CAcig ° 4 a Mega” 
The meeting.—Both fire at the Word, and both The Seconds rush up, and find their Principals 
fall, mortally—scared. perfectly uninjured. 








¥ 


ize, ont fling them- And leave the Ground sworn Friends.—Arabella 


= Pas 


When both frantically apologize, 
selves into each other’s arms. 





is not once mentioned. 














| Foshins for Bovember, 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropie, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume. 
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Ficure 1.—Out-Door Costume.—CLoAk. 
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E advance of the season renders Uldaks an. 
important article of costume. The styles now’ 
worn are characterized by the great depth of the 
skirt, and the ample fullness demanded by the ex- 
panse of crinoline beneath. We may divide the 
different styles of the season into two general 
classes. The first class are properly Cloaks, with 
wide flowing drapery. The second class are more 
properly Basques or Coats. Both styles are made 
with or without hoods, at the option of the wearer. 
A novelty, intermediate between them, has made 
its appearance. - It consists of a black cloth gar- 
ment—circular—with a wide box plait in the mid- 
dle of the back, and one on each shoulder, with an 
inside band to draw it in, more or less, at the waist, 
giving it somewhat the appearance of a coat. It 
has a berthe, and flaps or tabs of velours-epingle, 
and is fringed. 

The garment’which we have selected for illus- 
tration may be taken as a type of the class of cloaks, with deep box plaits, 
plastron, double tabs, and tassels. Our Illustration represents a cloak of 
dark cloth, ornamented with drop buttons and a neat trimming. They are 
also made of moires, velvets, and, in fact, of almost any appropriate material. 
There is an equal diversity in the material used fog trimming. Plaided pus- 
sementeries, in particular, find much favor, which they well deserve, for we 
have never seen more beautiful fabrics than those of this class which have 
been produced this season. 

Plaided fabrics—velvets especially—are also much used as trimmings for 
Bonnets. The Bonnet which we illustrate i. of maroon velvet, coming far 
forward over the forehead, and standing widely off at the cheeks. The rim 
is edged with an ivy wreath, which is also carried around the top of the cur- 
tain. Beside this is laid flat a row of black blonde, over which falls a deep 
vail of white lace, edged with blonde. Outside is acluster of leaves of crape, 
tinted with the gorgeous hues of autumn. Inside is a ruche, and a cluster 
of Cape jessamine and convolvulus, with small pensile blooms. 

The accompanying graceful CotrruRE is copied from a French publica- 
tion. A twist of blue taffeta, plaited, passes over the head, with flowers at 
the sides. The ornament behind consists of a net cf French blue, with a 
tassel in each mesh, and a newd of blue ribbon. 

The Unper-SLEEVE is of tulle, divided by.small crossings of narrow sky- 
blue taffeta ribbon, to form the divisions in the puffs. 


FicurE 2.—BonneET. 


Ficure 3.—CoIrrvre. Ficure 4.—UNvER-SLEEVE. 





